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‘Tun work now laid bofore the public oviginnied in indignation ot the shallow 
and false crilicisms of the poriodiouls of the duy on the works of tho grout 
living arlish to whom # principally refers, {t was intended to be a short 
pamphlet, reprobating the matter and style of those eritiqnes, amd pointing 
oul their perilous tendeney, as guides of pubbe feeling, But, as point after 
point presented itself for domonstratidn, F found myself compelled to amplify 
what was af first a Jellor lo the Fditor of a Review, ito something very like 
a treatise on art, to which T was obliged to give the moro consistency and 
complotoness, because ib advocnled opinions which, to the ordinny con- 
noisseur, will sound heroticel. 1 now scarcely know whether 1 should 
announce it as an Issny on Landscape Painting, and apologize for its fequent 
rofuience to the works of a particular mastev ; or, announging iL as a critique 
on particular works, apologizo for its longthy discussion of general principles. 
But of whalover chaiuetor the ivork may bo considered, the motives which 
« led ma to undertake if must not be mistukon. No zeal for tho reputation 
of any individual, no personel Lecling qf any kind, has tho slightest weight or 
influence with me. ‘Che reputation of the great mtisb to whose works 1 
have chiclly refovred, 1 established on foo legitimate grounds among all 
whose admiration is honourable, to be in any way affected by the ignorant 
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sarcasms pf pretension and affectation. But when puddic taste scems plung- 
ing deeper and deeper into degradation day by day, and when tho press 
universglly exerls such power as ip possesses to direct the fecling of the 
nation more completely to all that is theatvicnl, affected, und false in art; 
while it vents its ribald buffooneries on the most exalted truth, and the 
highest ideal of landscape, that this or any other age has ever wilnessodl, 
it becomes the imperative duty of all who have any perception or Inow- 
ledge of what is really great in art, and any desire for its advancement in 
England, to come fearlessly forward, regardless of such individual interests 
as are likely to he injured by the knowledge of what is good and right, 
to declare and demonstrate, wherever they exist, the essence and tho authority 
of the Beautiful and the Tyne. 

‘Whatever may seem invidious or partial in the exccution of my task is 
dependent not so much on the tenour of the work, as on its incomplete. 
ness. I have not entered into systematic criticism of all the painters of 
the present day; but I have illustrated cach particular excellence and irath 
of art by the works in which it exists in the highest dogyee, resling snlis- 
fled that if it be once rightly felt and enjoyed in these, it will be diseovered 
and appreciated wherever it exists in others. And althongh I have never 
suppressed any conviction of the superiority of ono aatist over anolher, which 
I believed to be grounded on truth, and necessary to the understanding of 
truth, I have been cautious never to undermine positive rank, while J dis- 
puted relative zank. My uniform desire and aim have been, nol that the 
present favourite should be admired less,ebut that the neglected master 
should be admired more. And I know that am increased percoption ond 
sense of truth and beauty, though itemay interfere with our estimate of the 
comparative rank of painters, will invariably tend to increase our admiration 
of all who are really great; and he who now places Stanfield and Calleott 
above Turner, will admire Stanfield and Callcott more than he docs now, 
when he has learned to place Tuner for above them hoth, 


In tluee instances only have I spoken in direct depreciation of the works 
of living artists, and these are all cages in which the reputation is so firm 
and extended, as 1o suller little injwy from tho opinion of an individual, and 
where the blame has been warranted aud deserved by the deseeration of the 
highest powers, 
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Of the old masters I have spoken with far greater freedom; but let. it 
be remembered thai only a portion of the work is now presented to the 
public, and it must not be supposed, because m that particular, portion, 
and with reference to particular excellencies, have spoken in constant 
depreciation, thas I have no feeling of other excellencios of which cogni- 
ganco can only be inken in futuro parts of the work. Let me not he 
understood 40 mean more than I have said, nor be made responsible for 
conclusions when I have only slated facts. I have said that tho old masters 
‘did not give the truth of Naturo; if the reader chooses, thence, lo infor that 
they were nob masters at all, it is his conclusion, not, mine. 


Whatever I have asserted thronghowl the work, I have ondeavoured 
to groun( altogether on demonstrations which must stand or fall hy their 
own strongth, and which ought to involve no more referonee to authority 
or chevacter than a demonstration in Muclid, Yeb it is proper for the 
public to know, that the writer is no more theorist, but has beon devoted 
from his youth to the laborious study of practicnl art. 


"Whatever has been generally affirmed of the old schools of landscape. 
painting is founded on familia acquaintance with every important work of 
art, from Antwerp to, Naples, But it would be useless, where closs and 
immediate comparison with works in our own Academy is desirable, to 
refer to the details of pictures at Rome or Munich; and it would be 
impossible 40 speak ab once with just fecling, as regarded the possessor, 
and just freedom, as regarded, the public, of pichures in privalo gollories. 
Whatever particular references have been made for illustration, have beon 
therefore confined, as fur as was in, my power, to works in tho National 
and Dulwich Giallerics, 


Finally, 1 have to apologize for the imperfection of a work which I 
could have wished not to lave cxeented, but with years of reflection and 
revisnl, 16 is owing to my sense of {ho necessity of such revisal, that 
only a portion of the work is now presented {o the public; bub that 
portion is both complete in ifself, and is more peoulialy directed against 
the crying evil which called for intstant reniedy, Whether J ever com- 
pletely fulfil my intention, will partly depend upon the spirit in which 
the prosent volume is reecived. Tf it he attributed to wn invidious spirit, 

b 
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or a desire for the advancement of individual interests, I could hope to 
effect little good by farther effort. If, on the contrnvy, its real feeling 
and intention be understood, I shall shrink from no labour in the excen- 
tion of ‘ task which may tend, however feebly, io tho advaneoment of 
the cause of real art in England, and to the honour of thoso great living 
Masters whom we now neglect or malign, to pour our flatlery into the 
ear of Death, and exalt, with vain acclamation, the names of those who 
neither demand our praise, nor regard our gratitude. 


Tr Aurion, 


PREFACH 


TO THE SECOND EDITLON. 


Tr is allowed by the most able writers on naval and mililay tactics, that 
although the atlack by successive divisions absolutely requires in the 
attacking parly such om inherent superiority in quality of foreo, and such 
consciousness of thal superiority, as may onablo his front columns, or his 
leading ships, to suppor themselves for a considerable period agninst 
overwhchning numbos; it yet ensures, if maintained with constancy, the 
most total ruin of the opposing foree. Convinecd of the truth, and there. 
fore assured of the ultimate prevalence and victory of the principles which 
I have advocated, and equally confident that the strenglh of tho cause 
mush give woiglt to the sixolfes of even tho weakest of its defenders, [ 
permitted myself to yield to » somewhat hasty and hot-hended desire of 
being, at whatover risk, in tho thick of tho fire, and began ihe contest 
with part, and that tho wenkest and least considerable part, of the 
forees ab my disposal. And 1 now find the volume thus boldly laid 
beforo the public in a position much resomblmg thet of the Royal 
Sovereign at ‘Trafalgar, receiving, unsypporled, the broadsides of half tho 
cnomy’s fleet, while unforcscon ‘cixeumstmices have hitherto prevented, and 
must yet for a timo prevent, my heavier ships of the line from taking 
any parl in the action. J watehad tho firsL moments of the slragglo 
with somo anxicly for the solilary vessel,—an anxicly which [ have now 
ceased to feel,—for the flag of truth waves brightly through the smoke 
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of the battle, and my antagonists, wholly intent on the destenetion of 
the leading ship, have lost their position, and cxpased themselves in de-- 
fenccless disorder to ihe attack of the following columns. 

Tf, hewever, I have had no reason to regret my hasty advance, ay fur 
as regards the ultimate issue of the struggle, T have yet found it to 
occasion much misconception of the character, and some diminution of the 
influence, of the present essay. Tor though the work hay been received 
as only in sanguine moments I had ventured to hope, though L have 
had tho pleasure of knowing that in many instances its principles have 
carried with them a strength of conviction amounting to a demonstration 
of their truth, and that, even where it has lad no other influence, it has 
excited interest, suggested inquiry, and prompted to a jusb and funk 
comparison of Art with Naturo; yel this effect would havo been groutey 
still, hnd not the work been supposed, as it seems to have been "by many 
readers, a completed treatise, containing a systomulized slatement of the 
whole of my views on the subject of modern ert. Considered as such, it 
surprises me that the book should have received the slightest attention, 
For what respect could be due to a writer who pretended to criliciso nud 
classify the works of the great painters of landscapo, withont developing, 
or even alluding to, one single principle of tho beautiful or sublime? 
So far from being a completed essay, it is Lillo more thm the intro- 
duction to the mass of evidenco and illustration Which 1 have yeb to 
bring forward ; it treats of nothing but the inilialory stops of url, states 
nothing but the clomentary rules of criticism, touches only on morils 
attainable by acourscy of eye and fidélity of hand, and leaves for fuue 
consideration every ona of the eclectic qfalities of pictures, ull of good 
that is prompted by fecling, and of groat that is guided by judgment; 
and its function and scope should tle less have been mistaken, becanso 
I have not only most carefully aranged the subject in its commenco- 
ment, but have given frequent references throughout to the essays by * 
which it is intended to be succeeded, in which T shall endeavour lo point 
out the signification and the value gf those phenomena of oxtornel nature 
which I have becn hitherto compelled to describe without roferenee cithor 
to then inherent beauty, or to the lessons which may be derived from 
them. . 

Yet, to prevent such misconception in futuro, T may perhaps be exeused 
for occupying the reader’s time with a fuller statement of the feelings 
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with which Ue work was undertaken, of its genoral plan, and of the 
conclusions and positions which I hope to be able finally to deduce and 
maintnin, 

Nothing, perhaps, bears on the face of it more appearance ef folly, 
ignormer, wnt importinence, then any altompt to diminish the honow: 
of those to whom the assent of many generations has assigned a throne; 
for the truly great of Jeter times have, almost without oxcoption, 
fostered in others the voneralion of departed power which they felt, 
themselves, satisfied in all humility to take their sont at the fect of those 
whose honour is brightencd by the hoariness of time, amd to wait for 
the period when tho lustre of many departed days may accumulale on 
their own heads, in the radiance which culminates as it recedes. ‘The 
onvious and incompetent have usually been tho leaders of attack, content 
if, like tho fowlnoss of the cath, they may attrach lo themsclves notice 
by their noisomenoss, or, like its insecls, oxalt themselves by virulence 
into visibilily, While, however, the envy of the vicious, and the inso- 
lence of the ignorant, are occasionally shown in their nakedness by /udile 
cfloris to degrade the dead, ib is worthy of consideration whether thoy 
may nob more frequently cxoape detection in sueves/ud cllorls to dograde 
tho living,—whothor the very swe malice may not bo gratified, the very 
samo incompojonee demonstrated in the mnjust lowering of presont greal- 
ness, and the unjust® oxaltation of a perished power, as, if oxerled and 
muanifoslod inn less aufe direction, would have classed the critic with 
Nero md Caligula, with Zoilus and Perrault. Be ib remembered, that 
the spirit of dotraction is detected? only when wneucecssfil, and recoives 
least punishment whore il offfets the greatest injury; and ib cumot but 
bo felt that there is as much dangor that the rising of new stars should 
be concealed by the misis which afe unseen, as that those throned in 
houven should be darkened by the clouls which ave visible. ? 

* (Whore is, I fom, so much mutico i the hearts of most ‘men, that they 
are chiefly jealous of that proiso which can givo the grealest pleasure, and 
aro then mosb liberal of evlogium whon it can no longer be enjoyed. 
They grudgo not tho whitenéss of the sepulehre, becauso by no honour 
they can bestow upon it cen the scnseless corpse he rendered an object 
of envy; bub they aro niggardly pf the reputation which contributes to 
luppiness, or ailvances lo fortimo, They ao glad lo obtain credit for 
generosity and humlily by exelting those who are beyond the xeach of ” 
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praise, and thus to escape the more painful necessity of doing homage 
to a living rival, They are zejoiced fo sct up a standard of imaginmy 
excellence, which may enable them, by insisting on the inferiorily of a 
contemporary work to the things that have been, to withdraw tho attention 
from its superiority to the things that are. The same under-current of 
jealousy operates in our reception of animadversion, Mon have commonly 
more pleasure in the criticism which hws than in that which is 
innocuous, and are more tolerant of the severity which breaks hearts 
and ruins fortines, than of that which falls impotontly on the grave. 
And thus well says the good and deep-minded Richard Hooker :-— 
“To the best and wisest, while they live, the world is continually « 
froward opposite; and a curious observer of their defects and impor- 
fections, their virtues afterwards it as much admireth. And for this 
canse, many times that which deserveth admiration would hardly be able 
to find favour, if they which propose it were not content to profoss 
themselves therein scholars and followers of the ancient. or the world 
will not endure to hear that we are wiscr than any have been which 
went before”’—Book v, ch, vii. 8. He therefore who would maintain 
the cause of contemporary excellence against that of older time, must 
have almost every class of men arrayed against him. ‘Tho generous, 
hecanse they would not find maticr of accusation against cstablished 
dignitics; tho cnvious, because they liko not the sSund of a living mu’s 
praise; the wise, because they prefer the opinion of centuries to thet of 
days; and the foolish, becduse they are incapable of forming an opinion 
of their own. ‘Obloquy so universfl is not lightly to bo risked, and 
the few who make an effort to stem the torrent, as it is made commonly 
id favour of their own works, deserve the contempt which is their only 
rewarl. Nor is this to bo regrottcd, in its influence on the progress 
and preservation of things technical and communicable, Respect for the 
ancients is the salvation of art, though it sometimes blinds us to ily 
ends. } It increases the power of the painter, though it diminishes his 
liberty and if it be sometimes an -incumbrance to the essays of invention, 
it is oftencr a protection from the consetpiences of audacity, ‘The whole 
system and discipline of art, the collected results of tho experience of 
ages, might, but for the fixed authority of antiquity, be swept away by 
the rage of fashion, or lost ip the glare of novelty; and the knowledyo 
which it had taken centuries {to recumulate, the principles which mighty 
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minds had arrived at only in dying, might be overthrown by the phronzy 
of a faction, and abandoned in the insolenee of an hou. 

Neither, in its general application, is the persuasion of the superiority 
of former works less just than useful. The greater number of then are, 
and must be, immeasurably nobler than any of the resulls of present 
effort, becauso that which is best of the productions of four thousnmd 
years must necessarily be in its accumulation, beyond all rivaky from the 
works of any given genoration; but it should always be remembered 
that it is improbable that many, and impossible that all, of such works, 
though tho greatest yel produecd, should approach abstract porfection ; 
that there is cortainly something Icfi for us to carry further, or complete ; 
that any given generation has just tho samo chance of producing some 
individual mind of first-rate calibve, ax any of ils predecessors; and that 
if such a’mind showdd arise, tho chances are, that with the assistance 
of experience: and example, ib would, in ils particular and chosen path, 
do greater things than had been before done. 

(We must therefore he cautions not to lose sight of the real use of 
what has been lefé us by antiqnity, nor to iake thal for » model of 
perfection which is, in many exses, only a guide to it, The pickure 
which is looked to for wm interpretation of- nature is invaluable, but the 
piclure which is (uken us a substitute for nature, had betler he burned ; 
ad the young artist,¢while he should shrink with horror from the 
iconoclast. who would {tear from him every landmark and light whieh Ins 
been bequeathed him by the aicients, ud leave him in a liberated child- 
hood, may bo equally certain of eing helrayed by those who would 
give him tho power and the Khowledge of past time, and then fetter his 
sirength from all advance, md bend his eyes backward on a beatén 
path—avho would thust canvass between him and the sky, and tndition 
between’ him and God, a 
* And such conventional teaching is the more {o he dreaded, because 
all that is highest in art, all that is creative and imaginative, is formed 
and syrated by every great master for himself, and cannol he repeated 
or imitated by others, We jidyo of the excellence of a vising writer! 
not so much by the resemblance of his works to whal has been done, 
before, as by their difference from if; and while we advise him, in his‘ 
first teins of strength, to seb corliin models before him with respect lo 
inferior poinls,—one for vorsification, another for arrangement, another 
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for treatment,—we yet admit not his greatness until he has broken way 
from all his models, and struck forth versification, arrangement, and 


_ treatment of his own. 


Thras points, therefore, I would especially insist upon as necessary to 
be kept in mind in all criticism of modern art, First, thet there avo 
few, very few- of even the best productions of antiquity, which src nob 
visibly and palpably imperfect in some kind or way, and conceivably 
improvable by farther study ; that every nation, porhaps every generation, 
has in all probability some peculiar gifl, some particular charactor of 
mind, enabling it to do something different from, or something in somo 
sort better than what has been before done; and that therefore, unless 
art be a trick or » manufacture of which the secvels aro lost, the greatest 
minds of existing nations, if exerted with the samo industry, passion, and 
honest aim as those of past time, have « chance in their particular walk 
of doing something as great, or taking the advantage of former example 
into account, even greater and better. } It is difficult to concoive by what 
laws of logic some of the reviewers of’ the following Essay have consirucd 
its first sentence into a denial of this principle—na denial such as their 
own conventional and shallow criticism of modern works invaviably implies. 
T have said that “nothing has been for centuries conscorated by public 
admiration without possessing in a Aigh dogroo some speqes of sterling 
excellence.” Does it thence follow that ib possessc$ in tho Jighest degree 
every species of sterling excellence? “ Yot thus,” says the snpient 
reviewer, “he admits the fact against which he mainly argues,—nomely, 
the superiority of these time-honouree productions.” As if the possession 
of an abstract excellence of some kind nécessarily implicd the possession 
of an incomparable excellence of every kind! ‘There aro few works of 
man so perfect as to admit of uo vonception of their being excelled,!— 
there are thousands which have been for centuries, aud will bo for ccon- 
turies more, conscerated by public admiration, which aro yet imperfect in’ 
many respects, and have been oxeelled, and may be excelled again, Do 
my opponents mean to assert thal nothing good can over be bettered, 
and that what is best of past time ts necessmrily host of all time? 


' One or two fragments of Gieck sculptue, the woiks of Michael Angelo, considered 
with reference to their general conception and power, and the Madonna di St. Sisto, aro 
all that I should myself put into such a category, not that even these aro without defeet, 
but thei defects are such as mortality conld never hope to rectify, 
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Perugino, I suppose, possessed some species of sterling excellence, but 
Perngino was excelled by Raffaclle ; and so Clande possesses some species 
of sterling excellence, but it follows nob that he may not be ceca hy 
‘Tiwner. 

Tho second point on which I would insist, is that if a mind were to 
arise of such power as to be capable of equalling or excelling some of 
the greator works of past ages, ihe protluctions of such mind would, 
in all probability, bo totally different in mannor and matter from all 
former productions ; for the moro powerful tho intellect, the less will ils 
works resemble those.of other men, whether predecessors or contempo- 
rarics, Instead of reasoning, therefore, as we commonly dd, in matiers 
of art, that because such and such a work docs nob resemble that 
which has hitherto been « canon, therefore it mwsé bo inferior and wrong: 
in principle ; let us rather admit thet there is in its very dissimilarity mi 
inerensed chanco of its being itself w new, and, perhaps, a higher canon, 
Tf any production of modern art can be shown to have the authority of 
nature on ifs side, and to be based on eternal truths, it is all so much 
more in its favour, so much farther proof of ifs power, that it is totally 

different from all thal havo been before seen. 

The third point on which | would insist, is that if such a mind were 
to arise, i would necessurily divide the world ‘of criticism info two 
factions ; the one, negessarily the largest and loudest, composed of men 
incapable of judging excepL by precedent, ignorant of general truth, and 
acquainted only with snch particular | truths as may heve been illustrated 
or pointed out to then, by former works, which class would of course bo 
violont in viluperation, and increase in animosity as the master departygl 
farther from Uheir particular and preconceived emons of right,—thus 
wounding their vanity by impugning their judgment; the other, necessarily 


* ' This principle is dangeroua, but not the less tras, and necessary to be kept in mind, 

( There is searecly any truth which does not admit of being wrested to purposes of evil, 

and we must not deny the desirablencss of oiginnlity, because men may err in’ seeking 

for it, or because a pretence to it may be maddy, by presumption, a cloak for its incom~ 

petence, * Nevertheless, originality is fever to be cought for its own sako--otherwise it 

will be mere aberation—it should uriso natmally out of lnud, independent ptudy of natura; 

and it should be remembered that in many things technical, it is impossible to alter without, 
being inferior, for theiein, a4 saya Spencer, ¢{ Trath is one, and right is ever one,” but 

wrongs ate various and multitudinous, —* Viee,'? says Byron, in Marino Faliero, must 

have variety; but Virtue stands like the sun, and all which rolls atonnd drinks life from ‘ 
her aspect.” ) 

c 
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narrow of number, composed of men of general knowledge and unbiased 
habits of thought, who would recognize in the work of the daring 
innovator a vecord and illustration of facis before unseized, who would 
justly And candidly estimate the value of the truths so rendered, and 
would increase in fervour of admiration as the master strode further and 
deeper, and move daringly into dominions before unsearched or unknown ; 
yet diminishing in multitude as they incrcased in enthusiasm: for by how 
much their leader became more impatient in his slep-—more impotuous in 
his success—more exalted in his research, by so much must the number 
capable of following him become narrower, until at last, supposing him 
never to pause in his advance, he might be left in the very culminating 
moment of his cohsummate achievement, with but a frithful few by his 
side, his former disciples fallen away, his former enemies doubled in 
numbers and virulence, and the evidence of his supremacy only to be 
wrought out by the devotion of men’s lives to the carnest study of the 
new truths he had discovered and recorded. 

Such a mind has arisen in our days. Jt has gone on from strength to 
strength, laying open fields of conquest peculiar to itself, Lt has occasioned 
such schism in the schools of criticism as was heforchand to be expected, and 
it is now at the zenith of ils power, and, consequently, in the last phase of 
declining popularity. 

This IT know, and can prove. No man, says Southey, was over yet 
convinced of any momentous truth without feeling in himself the power, 
‘as well as the desire of communicating it. In asserting and demonstrating 
the supremacy of this great master, I‘shall both do, immediate service to the 
epuse of right art, and shall be able to ilfustrate many principles of Innd- 
scape painting which are of general application, and have hitherlo been 
unacknowledged. 

For anything like immediate effect on the public mind, I do not hops, 
“We mistake men’s diseases,” says Richard Baxter, “when we think therd 
needeth nothing to cure them of their errors but the evidence of truth, 
Alas | there are many cistempers of, mind to be removed before they receive 
that evidence.” Nevertheless, when it is fully laid before them, my duty will 
he done. Conviction will follow in due time, 

T do not consider myself as in anys way addressing, or having to do with, 
the ordinary oritics of the press. ‘Their writings ate not the guide, but the 
expression, of public opinion, A wriler for a nowspaper naturally and 
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necessarily endeayows to mect, as newly us he can, the feelings of th 
majority of his readers; his bread depends on his doing so. Prelude: 
by the nature of his occupations from gaining any knowledge of mt, h 
is sure that he cm gain eredit for it hy expressing the opinions bf hi 
readers, Te mocks the picture which the public pass, and bespatters witl 
praise the canvass which a crowd conccaled from him. 

Writers like the present critic of Blackwood’s Magazine! deserve mor 
respect—the respect duc to honest, hopoless, helpless imbecilily. ‘Then 
is something exalted in the innocence of thoir fecblemindedness : one canno 
suspect them of partiality, for it implios fecling ; nor of prejudice, for i 
implies some previous acquaintance with their subject. 1 do not knov 
that even in this age of charlatanery, T could point to a more barefacec 
instance of imposture on the simplicily of the public, thin the insertion 0 
these pieces of criticism in a respectable periodical. (‘We me not insultec 
with opinions on music from persons ignorant of ils notes ; nor with treatise: 
on philology by persons unacquainted with the alphabet; but here is page 
afler page of criticism, which ono may read from end to end, looking for 
something which the wriler knows, and tiuding nolhing, Nob his own 
language, for he has to look in his dictionary by his own confession, for 
a word? occwring in one of the most important chuptors of his Bible; 
not the commonest iradilions of the schools, for he docs not know why 
Poussin was called “I¢arned 33 nob the most simple canons of art, for 
he prefers Lee to Gainsborongh ;+ not the most ordinuy facts of natire, 


' Ye is with regret that, in a work of thfy nature, I take notice of ciiticiams, which, 
after all, are merely intended to amuse tho careless reader, and be forgotten as soon ns 
iead; but IT do so in eomplianco with withes capressed to me since the publication of 
this work, by persona who havo the intoresta of art deeply at heart, and who, I find, 
attach moro importanco to the mattor than I ghowld hava been* disposed to do. T have, 
therefore, marked two or three passages which may enable the public to judge for themselves 
of the quality of these oritiques; and this T think a matter of justice to those who might 
otherwise havo heen led agtiay by them,—more than this I cannot consent todo. I should 
have but a hound’s office if I had to tear the tabard from every Rouge Sanglier of the 
arts—with bell and bauble to back lim. 

® Chrysoprage (Vide No, for Qetdbor, 1842, py. 502.) 

® Every schoolboy knows that this ¢pithet was given to Poussin in allusion to the 
profound classical knowledge of tha painter. ‘Ihe reviowor, however, (Sopt. 1841,) informs 
us that the expression refers to his skill in ‘ Composition.” 

4 Critique on Royal Academy, 18/2. “ Ue” (Mr. Lea) “ often reminds us of Gains. 
borough’s best manner; but ho is superior to him always in subject, composition, and 
varioty.”—Shade of Gainsborough !—deep-thoughtod, solemn Guinshaough, — forgive us 
for re-writing this sentence; we do so to gibbet its perpetrator for exer,~and Icaye 
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for we find him puzzled by the epithet “silver,” as applied to the orange 
blossom,—evidently never having scen anything silvery about en orange 
in his life, except a spoon. Nay, he leaves us not to conjeclue his 
calibre’ from internal evidence; he candidly iclls us (Oct. 1842), Unt he 
has been studying trees only for the last weok, und bases his erilical 
remarks chiefly on his practical experionce of birch. More disinterestad 
than our friend Sancho, he would disenchant the public from the magic 
of Tuner by virtue of his own flagellation; Xanthias like, he would rob 


him swinging in the winds of the Fool’s Paradise. It is with great pain that I ever speak 
with severity of the works of living masters, especially when, like Mr. Lee's, they are 
well-intentioned, simple, free from affectation or imitation, and evidently painted with 
constant reference to nature. But I believe that these qualities will always sccure him that 
admiration which he deserves—that there will be many unsophisticated and jonest minds 
always ready to follow his guidance, and answer his efforts with delight ; and thorofore, that 
I need not fear to point out in him the want of those technical qualities which ave more 
especially the object of an artist’s admiration. Gainsborough’s power of colour (it is mon- 
tioned by Sir Joshua as his peculiar gift) is capable of taking 1ank beside that of Rubens ; 
he is the purest colourist—Sir, Joshua himself not excepted—of the wholo English school ; 
with him, in fact, the art of painting did in great part dic, and exists not now in Juropo, 
Evidence enough will be seen in the following pages of my devoted admiation of Lurnor 5 
but I hesitate not to say, that in managoment and quality of single ond purticulur Lint, 
in the purely technical pait of painting, Tuner is a child to Gninsborough, Now, My. Leo 
never aims at colour; he docs not make it his object in tho slightest deyreo—tho apring 
green of vegetation is all that he desires; and it would ba about as rational to compmao 
his works with studied pieces of colouring, as the modulat&n of the Calabrian pipe to 
the harmony of a full orchestra, Gainsborough’s hand is us light as the sweep of n cloud—as 
swift as the flash of a sunbeam ; Leo’s execution is fecblo and spotty, Gainsborough’s musaes 
aie as broad as the first division in heaven of light from darkness; Lee's (perhaps necosstrily, 
considering the effects of flickering sunlight" at which he aims) are as fragmentary a6 his 
leaves, and os numerous. Gainsborough’s forms fre giand, simple, and ideal; Leo's ate 
fmall, confused, and unselected. Gainsborough never loses sight of his picture as a whole ; 
Lee is but too apt to be shackled by its parts, In a word, Gainsborough is an immortal 
painter; and Lee, thongh on the sight sSad, is yet in the carly stages of his arty and 
the man who could imagine any resemblance or point of compuvison between them, is wot 
only a novice in art, but has not capacity ever to be anything more, Ie may bu par- 
floned for not comprehending Turner, for long preparation and discipline are necessaty 
before the abstract and profound philosophy of that artist can be met; but Gainsboraugh's 
excellence is based on principles of art long acknowledged, and facts of natue wnlyorsally 
apparent; and I insist more particularlye on the eviewer's want of feeling for his works, 
because it proves a truth of which the public Sught especially to be assured, that thoso 
who lavish abuse on the great men of modern times, are equally incapable of perceiving 
the real excellence of established canons, are ignoant of the commonést and most ac- 
knowledged principia of the art, blind tor the most palpable ond comprehensible of its 
beauties, incapable of distinguishing, if left to themstlves, a master's work from the vilest 
school-copy, and founding their applause of those great works which they piugo, eilher in 
pure hypociisy, or in admuation of their defects. 
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his master of immortality by his own powors of endurance, What is 
Christopher North about? Docs he recvive his eriliqnes from Vion or 
Ilarrow—based on the experience of w week’s bindls’-nesting und its con- 
sequences? low low must art and its interests sink, when the* public 
mind is adequate to the detection of this offrontery of incapacity! Tn all 
kindness to Maga, we warm her, thal, though the nature of this work 
precludes us from devoting space to tho cxposuve, there may come a time 
when the public shall be themselves able to distingnish vibaldry from 
veagoning, and may xequire some better and higher qualifications in their 
critics of art, than the experience of a school-boy, and the enpacities of 
a buffoon. 

It is not, however, merely to vindicate tho reputation of those whom 
writers like these defame, which would but be to anticipate by a few 
years tho ‘patural and inevitable reaction of the public mind, thal Lam 
devoting years of lubour to the developement of tho principles on which 
the great productions of recent arb are based. 1 have a higher end in 
view—one which may, J think, justify me, not only in the sacrifice of 
my own time, but in calling on my xeaders to folloy mo through an 
investigation for more Ifborions than could be adequately rowarded by 
mere insight into the merits of « porliculer master, or the spirit of « 
particular age. 

It is a question whfch, in spilo of the claims of Painting lo be called 
the Sister of Poetry, appears to mw to admit of considerable doubt, 
whethor art hus over, excep) in ils curliesL und rndest stages, possessed 
anything like efficions moral influefeo on mankind, Bottor the stato of 
Rome when “magnoram artifomn feangebat pocule riles, ul phaloris 
gauderet equus,” then when her walls flashed with the mmblo and the 
gold, “nee cessabat luxuria id agerd, ub quam pluimum incendiis per- 
dat.” Better the state of religion in Italy, before Giotto had broken on 
‘one barbarism of tho Byzantine schools, than when the pointer of the 
Last Judgment, and tho sculptor of the Perseus, sab revelling side by 
side. It appears to mo that a rude symbol is oflencr more efficient than 
a refined one in tonching the héart, and that as pictures riso in rank as 
works of art, they arc regarded with less devotion and more curiosity. 

But, however this may be, and whatever influence we may bo disposed 
to admit in the great works of saored arl, no doubt ean, I think, be 
rersonably ontorlained as to the ulter inulilify of afl that has been hitherto 
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accomplished by the painters of landscape, No moral end has beon 
answered, no permanent good effected, by any of their works. ‘They may 
have amused the intellect, or oxercised the ingomuity, but they never 
have spoken to the heart, Landscape art has nevor taught us ono deep 
or holy lesson; it has not recorded that which is flecting, nor penetrated 
that which was hidden, nor interpreted that which waa obscure; it has 
never made us fecl the wonder, nor the power, nor the glory, of the 
universe; it has not prompted to devotion, nor touched with awe; its 
power to move and exalt the heart has been fatally abused, and perished 
in the abusing. That which ought to have been a witness to the oinipo- 
| tence of God, has become an exhibition of tho deatority of man, and 
that which should have lifted our thoughts to the throne of the Deity, 
‘has encumbered them with the inventions of his creatwes, 

If we stand for a little time before any of the more cclebrated works 
of landscape, listening to the comments of the passers hy, wo shall hear 
numberless expressions relating to the skill of the artist, but very few 
relating to the perfection of nature. Iundreds will be volublo in admi- 
jration, for one who will be silent in delight, Mullitudes will Inud the 
| composition, and depart with the praise of Claude on their lips —nob one 
| will feel as if it wore zo composition, and doparl with tho praise of God 
in his heart. 

These ore the signs of a debased, mistakon, and false school of paiut- 
ing. (Tho skill of the artist, and the perfection of his arl, aro never 
proved until both ave forgotion. ‘The artist has dono nothing till he has 
concealed himself,—the art is imperfect which is visible—the feclings ure 
but feebly touched, if they permit us io Teason on tho methods of their 
, excitement, In the reading of a great poom, in the hearing of a noble 
oration, it is the subject of the writer, and uot his skill, —~his passion, 
‘not his power,—on which ow minds are fixed. We seo as he sees, but 
i we seo not him, We bgcome port of him, feel with him, judge, behold 
with him; but we think of him as little as of ourselves. ‘Do we think 
of Aischylus while we wait on the silenggegl Cassandra,’ or of Shakspearo, 


r 


' There is a finy touch in the Frogs in Anatophanes, alluding probably to this part of 
the Agamemnon, Ryd 3 Eyatpoy rH cwamy xe pe rovr' Lrepmev ode Hrrow hy vow de 
Aadoivrec.” The same remark might be well applied to the scemingly vacant or incom. 
prehensible potions of Turner's canvass. In their mysterious and intense fire, thee ts 
much couespondence belween the mind of Aischvlus and that of at mant nnintar. hose 
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while we listen to the wailing of car? Not so. ‘The power of the 
masters is shown by their sclf-mmihilation, [1 is commensurate with the 
degree in which they themselves appear not in their work. Tho hop 
of the minstrel is untruly touched, if his own glory is all that it records, 
Every great writer may be at oneo known by his guiding the mind fw 
from himself, to the beauty which is “not of his creation, and the know. 
ledge which is past his finding out. 

And must it ever be otherwise with painting, for otherwise it has over 
been. Her subjects have becn regarded as mere themes on whieli tho 
artist’s power is to be displayed; and that power, be it of imitation, 
composition, idealization, or of whatever other kind, is the chicf object 
of. the spectator’s observation, It is man and his fancies, man and his 
trickerics, man and his inventions,—poor, paltry, weak, self-sighted 
men,—which the connoisseur for over secks and worships,  Aimong 
potsherds and’ dunghills; among drunken boors and withored beldames, 
through every scone of debauchory and degradation, wo follow the erring 
artisl, not to receive one wholesome lesson, nob to be touched with 
pity, nor moved with indignation, but to watch tho dexterity of the 
pencil, and gloal. over tho glittering of tho hue, 

I speak not only of the works of the Momish School—J wage no wav 
with their admirers; they may be left in peace to cout the spice of 
haystacks and tho hairs*of donkeys—it is also of works of real mind that 
I spoak,—works in which there ere ovidences of genius od workings of 
powor,—works which havo been held up as containing all of the benutiful 
that art can reach or man conceive. * And I assert with sorrow, that all 
hitherto done in landscape, by fhoso commonly conccived its masters, has 
never prompted one holy thought in the minds of notions. Tt has begun 
and ended in exhibiting the doxtorities “of individunls, and conventionalities 
of systems, Filling the world with the honour of Claude and Salvator, it 
has never once tended to the honour of God. 

Does the reader start in reading thesc lust words, ns if they wore those 
of wild enthusiasm,—as if I were loworing the dignity of religion by sup- 
posing thab its causo could be advanced by such means? His surprise 
proves my position, J4 dove sound like wild, like absurd enthusiasm, to 


. 
share at least one thing in common--unpopularity, ‘O Sypog dveBba xplow moeiv. BA, 
b riiy mavotpywr; AI. m Al, obpdrior y’ toor, BA. per Aloxédou 3 oe oan Erepar 
obppaxaty AT. dM yor rd xonardy lore 
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expect any definite moral agency in the painters of Imdscape 3 but ought 
it so to sound? Are the gorgeousness of the visible hue, the glory of 
the realized form, instruments in the artist’s hand so inoflective, thet they 
can efiswer no nobler purpose than the amusement of curiosily, or the 
engagement of idleness? Must if not be owing to gross neglect. or mis- 
application of tho means at his command, that while words ond tones 
(means of representing nature surely less powerful than lines and colours) 
can kindle and purify the very inmost souls of mon, the painter can only 
hope*to entertain by his efforts at expression, and must remain for ever 
brooding over his incommunicable thoughts ? 

The causc of the cvil lies, I believe, deep-seated in tho system of 
ancient landscape art; it consists, in a ward, in the pninter’s Inking upon 
him to modify God’s works at his pleasure, casting tho shadow of himself 
on all he sees, constituting himself arbiter where il is honour to bo a 
disciple, and exhibiting his ingenuity by the attyinment of combinations 
whose highest praise is that they arc impossible. Wo shall not pass through 
a single gallery of old art, wihout hearing this topic of praise confidently 
advanced, ‘The sense of artificialness, the abscnca of all appearance of 
reality, tho clumsiness of combination by which tho meddling of man is 
made evident, and the fecbleness of his hand branded on tho inorgeniz. 
tion of his monstrous creature, is advanced as a proof of inventive power, 
as an evidence of abstracted conception;—auy, the violation of spreifie 
form, the utter abandonment of all organic ond individual chameler of 
object, (numberless examples of which from the works of the old masters 
are given in the following pages,) i8 constantly held up by the withinking 
gritic as the foundation of the grand or ‘historical style, and the fest slop 
to the attainment of a pure ideal. Now, there is but ono grand style, in 
the treatment of all subjects whatsoever, and that slylo is based on the 
perfect knowledge, and consists in the simple, uncneumbered rendering, of 
the specific characters of the given object, be it man, Denst, or flowor, 
very change, caricature, or abandonment of such specific character, is us 
destructive of grandeur as it is of truth, of beauly as of propricly, Mvery 
alteration of the features of nature “has its origin cither in powerless 
indolence or blind audacity, in the folly which forgets, or the insolence 
which desecrates, works which it is dhe pride of angels to know, and their 
privilege to love, 

We sometimes hear such infringement of universal laws justified on the 
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plea that the frequent introduction of mythological abstractions into ancient 
landscape requires on imaginary character of form in the maleriul objects 
with which they ave associated, Something of this kind is hinted in 
Reynolds’s 14th Discourse; but nothing con be more false tans such 
reasoning, If there be any truth or boauty in the original conception of 
the spiritual being so introduecd, there must be a truc and zeal comection 
between that abstract idea! and the felures of nature as she was and is, 
The woods and waters which were peopled by tho Greck with typical life 
were not different from those which now wave and mummur by the ruins 
of lis shrines, With their visiblo and actual forms was his imagination 
filled, ond the beauty of its incarnate creatives can only be understood 
among the pure realilios which originally modelled theiy conception. If 
divinity be stamped upon the features, or apparent in tho form of the 
spiritual creature, tho mind will not be shocked by ils appearing to ride 
upon the whirhvind, amd irmple on the storm; but if mortality, no 
violation of the characters of the corth will forge ono single link to bind 
it to tha heaven. 

Is there then no such thing as clevated ideal chnraoler of landscape? 
Undoubtedly ; and Sir Joshua, with tho great master of this character, 
Nicolo Poussin, presont to his thoughts, ought to lwe srived ab more 
true conclusions respecting its essonco then, as we shall presenily see, wre 
doducible from his works. ( The trno ideal of lundseapo is precisely the 
seme as that of tho human form; it is the expression of the specitle— 
not the individual, but tho specifie—characters of every object, in their 
|perfection ; there is an ideal form of every herh, flower, mid tree: ib is 
‘that form to which overy individual of the species has a tendency to 
(arrive, fveod from tho influence of accilent or diseaso. Every landscape 


* 


'T do not know any pnssago in ancient literature in which thia eonncolion is more ox- 
quisitely iustiated than in the lines, burlesque though thoy be, deseriptive of the approuch 
of the chorus in tho Clouds of Atistophanes,—-n wailer, by-the-by, who, I lelieve, knew 

* and felt more of the noble Inndscapo olmactor of his county than any whose works have 
come down to us excopt [omer, Tho individuality and distinctness of concoption— the 
visible cloud character which every word, At this patieulay passage brings ont into more 
dewy and bright oxivence, are tomo us refreshing 04 the real bicathing of mountain winds, 
The line (did rv xolkwr xed riiv Jacko, wdeytat?’ could have heen written by none 
but an ardent loyor of hill scenery—ono who had watched, hour after hour, tho peauliar 
oblique, sidelong actlon of descending clouds, ‘as they form along the hollows and ravines 
of the hills. ‘There ave no Inmpish gulidities—no pillowy protuberances here. All is meli- 
ing, drifting, evanescent,—fall of aii, and light, and dow, 
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painter should know the specific characters of every abject he has to 
represent, rock, flower, or cloud; and in his highest ideal works, all their 
distinctions will be perfectly expressed, broadly or delientely, slightly or 
completely, according {o the nature+of the subject, and the degree of 
attention which is to be drawn to tho partioular object by the part if 
plays in the composition, Whoro the sublime is aimed al, such dis- 
tinctions will be indicated with severe simplicity, as the muscular markings 
in a colossal slatuc ; where beanty is the object, they must bo expressed 
with the utmost refinement of which the hand is capable. 

This’ may sound like a contradiction of principles advanced hy the 
highest authorities ; but it is only a contradiction of a particular and 
most mistaken application of them. Much evil has been done to arb by 
the remarks of historical painters on landscape. Accustomed themselves 
to treat their backgrounds slightly and boldly, and fuoling (Uhough, as f 
shall presently show, only in consequence of their own deficient powers) 
that any approach to completeness of detail therein, injures theiv picture 
by interfering with its principal subject, they nuturally lose sight of the 
peculiar and intrinsic beauties of things which to Uiem are injurious, 
unless subordinate. Hence the frequent advieo given by Reynolds sil 
others, to neglect specific form in landscape, and treat its materials in 
large masses, aiming only ab general truthsy—the flexibility of folingo, 
but not its kind ; the rigidity of rock, bub nol 8 mineral charactor, in 
the passage more especially bearing on this subjech (in the cleventh 
lecture of Sir J. Reynolds), wo are told that “the Jandsenpa printer 
works not for the virtuoso or the nfturalist, but for tho general observer 
of life and nature”? ‘This is true, in Precisely tho same sense that the 
sculptor does not work for the anatomist, but for tho common observer 
of life and nature, Yet tho sculptor is noi, for this reason, permitted 
to be wanting either in knowledge or expression of anatomical detail ; 
and the more refined that expression crn bo venieved, the more perfect 
is his work. That which, fo the anutomist, is the end,—is, to the 
sculptor, the meaus. The former , desires details, for their own sake; the 
latter, that by means of them, he may kindle his work with life, and 
stamp it with beauty, And so in landscape ;—~botanical or geological 
details ave not to be given as matter of curiosity or subject of scurch, 
but as the ultimate clements of every species of expression and order of 
loveliness, 
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Tn his observations on the foreground of the St. Pictro Muvtire, Sir 
Joshua advances, as malier of praise, thal the plants ave discriminated 
« just as much as was necessary for varicly, und no more.” Ifad this 
foreground beon occupied by a group of animals, wo should have been 
surprised to be told thnt the lion, the serpent, and the dove, or whatever 
other creatures might have been introiluced, were distinguished from each 
other just as much as was necessary for variety, and no more. Yet is it 
to bo supposed that the distinclions of the vegetable world aro less com- 
plete, less cssential, or less divine in origin, than those of the animal? 
Uf the distinctive forms of animal life are meant for our reverent 
observance, is it likely that those of vegetable life are made inerely to be 

' swept away? ‘Tho latter ave indced Jess obvious and less obtrusive ; for 
Pgh very reason there is less excuse for omilting them, because there is 
less danger of their disturbing the attention or engaging the fancy. 

But Sir Joshua is as inaccurate in fact, as falso in principle, le 
himself furnishes a most singular instance of the very error of which ho 
accuses Vaseni,—the seeing what ho eapects ; or, rather, in the present 
case, not seeing what ho docs not expect. ‘Lhe great masters of Italy, 
almost without exception, and “ition perhaps moro then any (for he had 
tho highest. knowledge of Imdscape), ave in the constant habit of ron. 
dering every detail of their foregrounds with the most laborious botanical 
fidelity : witness the “Bacchus and Ariadne,” in which the foreground 
is occupied by the common blue iris, the aquilogia, and the wild rose; 
every stumen of which latter is piven, while the blossoms and leaves of 
the columbino (a dificult flower {o* draw) have been shudied with the 
most exquisite accuracy, ‘Lhe foregrommds of Rulfuclle’s two cartoons,—~ 
«The Miraculous Draught of Fishes” and “The Charge to Peter,*— 
are covered with plants of the conmndn sea colowort (cramde maritina), 
of which the sinuated leaves and clustered blossoms would have exhausted 
the palionce of any other artist; but have appenred worthy of prolonged 
and thoughtful labour lo the great mind of Raffuelle. 

It appears then, not only from naturyl principles, but from the highest 
of all authority, that thorough knewledge of the lowest details is necessary 
and full expression of them tight, even iu the highest class of historical 
painting, thal il will nob take away fyom, nov interfere with, the interest 
of the figures; but, rightly managed, must add to and elucidate it; and, 
if further proof be wanting, 1 would desivo the reader to compare the 
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background of Sir Joshua’s “Tloly Family,” in the Nalional Gallery, with 
that of Nicolo Poussin’s “Nursing of Jupiter,” in the Dulwich Gallery, 
The first, owing to tho uller negleel. of all botanical detail, has lost every 
atom of ideal chavacter, and reminds us of nothing but an English fashion 
able flower garden ;—the formal pedestal adding considerably to the offect. 
Poussin’s, in which every vine leaf is drawn wilh consummate skill and 
untiring diligence, produccs not only a irec group of the mosl po arfeat 
grace and beauty, but one which, in its puro and simplo truth, belongs 
to every age of nature, and adapts itself to the hislory of all timo. Lf 
then, such cntire rendering of specific character be necessary 0 the his 
torical painter, in cases where these lower details are cntively subordinate 
to his human subject, how much more musb ib bo necesstry in lanisenpe, 
where they themsclves constituio the subject, ond whers the wnivided 
attention is to be drawn to them. so 

There is a singular sonso in which the child may peoulinly bo said (to 
be father of the man, In many arts and attainments, tho frst and Jost 
stages of progress—the infancy and tho consmmmetion—have many foutures 
in common; while the intermediate stages ave whelly wiliko either, wid 
are farthest from the right. Thus i is in the progress of a paintor’s 
handling. We see the perfect child,— the ubsoluto beginner, using of 
necessity a broken, imperfect, inadequate lino, which, as ho nivances, he» 
comes gradually firm, sovore, and decided, Yes before ho becomes 
perfect artist, this severity and decision will again bo exchanged for n light 
and careless stroke, which in many points will far more vesemblo that of 
his childhood than of his middle ago—diflering from it only by tho cou 
summate cflect wrought out by the appm%ntly inadequate mena. So it is 
fa many imatters of opinion, Our first and last coincide, though on 
different grounds; it is the middle*stage which is farthest from the (ruth. 
Childhood offen holds a truth with its feeble fingors, which the gensp 
of manhood cannot retain—which it is tho pride of wimost ugo to 
recover. 

Perhaps this is in no instance more romarkeblo than in the opinion we 
form upon the subject of detail i fn works of or, Tnfanla in judgment, 
we look for specific character, md completo finish—wo delight in tho 
faithful plumage of the well Known bird—in tho Moly drawn leafige of 
the discriminated flower. As wo advance in judgment, wo svom such 
detail altogether; we look for impetuosity of execution, ud breadth of 
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effect. But, perfected in judgment, we rotmn in a grent measure to our 
euly feclings, and thauk Raffaclle for tho shells upon his sacred beacli, 
and for the delicate stamens of the herbage beside his inspired St, 
Catherine? “ 

Of thoso who take intorest in al, nay, cvon of artists themselves, thore 
ave an hundred in the middle stage of judgment, for ong who is in tho 
last; and this not because they avo destitute of the power to discover, or 
tho sensibility to enjoy the truth, but because the truth bears so much 
semblance of error—the last stage of tho journcy to tho first,—that evory 
fecling which guides to it is checked in iis ovigin, The vapid and powerful 
artist necessarily looks with such contempt on those who seck miuttiwe of 
detail rather than grandeur of bupression, thet it is almost impossible for 
him to conceive of the grent lost step in att, by which both hecome com- 
patible. He has so often to dash the delicacy out of the pupil’s work, 
and to blot the details from his encumbered canvass; so frequently to 
lament the loss of breadth and unity, and so seldom to reprehend the 
imperfection of minutiec, thet he necessarily looks upon completo parts 
as tho very sign of orror, woakuess, and ignorance. ‘Lhus, frequently to 
the latest period of his life, he separates, like Sir Joshua, xs chicf cncmics, 
tho details and the whole, which an artist cannot be great unless he recon- 
ciles; and because details alone, und unreferred to a final purpose, are the 
sign of a tyro’s work,eho loses sight of the remoter trath, thal dotoils 
perfect in unity, and, contributing to » final purpose, avo the sign of the 
production of @ consummate muster. 

IL is not, theroforo, dolwil sought for its own sake,—not the calculable 
bricks of the Dutch house painters, nor the numbered hairs md mapped 
wrinkles of Denner, which constitute great art—they aro the lowest antl 
most contomptiblo arb; but it is doteil referred to a great end,—sought 
for the sake of the inestimable beauty which exists in the slightest and 
least of God’s works, and treated in a manly, brond, and impressive manner, 
‘There may be as much groatness of mind, us much nobility of mmmor in 
a master’s treatment of the smallest features, as in his muuagement of tho 
most vast; and this greatness of ananor chiefly consists in soizing the 
specilic character of tho object, together with all tho grent qualities of 


1 Tet not this principle be confihad witl{ Fusoli’s, “love for what is called deception in 
painting marks either tho infancy or deerepitude of a nation’s taste.” ) Realization to the 
mind necessitates not deception of the aye. 
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beauty which it has in common with higher orders of existence,’ while he 
utterly rejects the meaner beauties which are accidentally peculiar to. the 
object, and yet not specifically characteristic of it. C cannot give a better 
instance than the painting of tho flowers in ‘Iilian’s picture ubove men- 
tioned. While every stamen of the rose 35 givon, becmse this was 
necessary to mark the flower, and while tho curves and large characters 
of the leaves aro rendered with oxquisile fidelity, there is no vestige of 
particular texture, of moss, bloom, moisturg, or any other accidenl—no 
dewdrops, nor flies, nor trickeries of any kind; nothing beyond the simple 
forms and hues of the flowers,—cven those hucs themselves being simplified 
and broadly rendered, ‘The varictics of Aquilegia have, in reality, a greyish 
and uncertain tone of colour; and, I belicve, nover altain the intense purity 
of blue with which Titian has gifted his flower, But the master does nob, 
aim at the particular colour of individual blossoms ; he seizes the ‘Type of all 
and gives it with the utmost puzity and simplicity of which colour is capable, 

These laws being observed, it will not only be in the power, it will bo 
the duty,—the imperative duty,—of the landscape painter, to descend to 
the lowest details with undiminished attention, Uvery herb and Mower of 
the ficld has its specific, distinct, and perfect beauty; it has ils poouline 
habitation, expression, and function, ‘The highest ort is thal which seizes 
this specific character, which developes and illustrates il, which assigns to 
it its proper position in the landscapo, and which, Ay menns of iL, enhunees 
and enforces the great impression which the picture is inlonded to convey. 
Nor is it of herbs and flowers alone that such scientific representutlon is 
required. Tivery class of rock, every kind of cavth, every form of cloud, 
must be studied with equal industry, anfl rendered with equal precision, 
And thus we find ourselves unavoidably loi to a conclusion directly opposed 
to that constantly enunciated dogmt of tho parrot-critio, that tho fontures 
of nature must be “goneralized,’—a dogma whose inherent md bron 
absurdity would long ago have been detected, if it had nob contained in 
its convenient falschood an apology for indolence, and a disguise for inca. 
pacity. Generalized! As if it were possible to generalize things generically 
differont. Of such common cant of criticism I oxtract a characteristic 
passage from one of the reviews of this work, thal in this year’s Atheneum 


1 I gholl show—in o future portion of the work—thi#é thoro me principles of universal 
beauty common to all the creatures of Gods and that it is by the greater or less shan 
of these that one form becomes nobler o: meaner (han another, 
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for February 10th :-—JTe (the author) would have geologic landscape 
« painters, dendeologic, meteorologic, and donblless entomologic, ichthyo- 
“logic, every kind of physiologic painter .wmited in the sume person ; 
«yet, alas, for true poctic at among all these learned 'Plcbans!* No ; 
landscape painting must uot be reduced to ere portraiture of inanimate 
substances, Denner-like portraiture of the carth’s fac, * * * * % 
Ancient Jandscapists took a broader, deeper, higher, view of their art; 
‘they noglected particular wails, and gave only gencval features. Thus 
“they altained mass and force, harmonious union and simple effect, the 
“ elements of grandeur and beanty.” 

To all such criticism as this (and T notice it only because it expresses 
the feclings into which many scusible and thoughtful minds have been 
fashioned by infection), the answer is simple and straightforward. Tt is 
just as impossible to genoralizo granite and slate, as il is to generalize a 
man and a cow. An animal must be cither ono animal or another ani- 
rmaal; if camot be a gencral animal, or it is no animal; and so « rock 
must be cither one rock or anothor rook; it cannot be a general rock, 
or it is no rock, Vf {hore wore n creature in the foreground of a picture, 
of which he could not decide whether i were a pouy or a pig, the Athe- 
neum eritie would perhaps aflim it to be a genevalization of pony and 
pig, and consequently « high examplo of “harmonious union and simple 
effect.” But Z should Yall it simple bad drawing. And so when there 
ave things in the foreground of Salvator of which T emmob pronounce 
whether they be granite or slate, or tufh, I alfm that there is in them 
neither harmonious union nor simple cllect, but simple monstrosity. 
There is no grandcur, no beauly of amy sort or kind; nothing but de, 
struction, disorganization, aud ruin, to be obtained by the violation of 
naiural distinctions. ‘he cloments of “brutes can only mix in corruption, 
the elements of inorganic nalure only in annihilation. We may, if we 
choose, pul togethov centaur monsters; but thoy must still bo half mm 
halt horse; they cannob be both man and horse, nor cither man or horse. 
And so, if landscape painters choose, they may give us rocks which shall 
be half granite and hulf slate; but ‘they cammot give us vocks which shall 
be either granite or slate, nor which shall he both gravite and slate. 
Every altompt to produce thal which shall be ay xock, ends in the pro- 
duetion of that which ia vo rock, 

Tt is true that the distinctions of rocks and plants and clouds are Tess 
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conspicuous, and less constantly subjects of observation than those of tle 
animal creation; but the difficulty of observing them proves not the 
merit of overlooking them. It only accounts for the singulw fach thal 
the World hos never yet seen anything like a porfect school of Imudseapo. 
‘For just ag the highest historical painting is based on perfect knowlege 
of the workings of the human form, end human mind, so mush tho highest 
landscape painting be based on perfect cognizance of the form, functions, 
and system of every organic or definitely structured cxisteneo which it hus 
to representy This proposition is sclf evident to every Usinking mind ; 
and every principle which appcars to contradict it is cithor mis-staled ov 
misunderstood. ‘or instance, the Athenmum critic calls the xight state. 
ment of generic difference “Deuner-hke portraifwe.” If he can find any- 
thing like Denner in what I have advanced os tho ulmosb perfoction of 
landscape wt—the recent works of Tumor—he is welcome to his dis- 
covery and his theory. No; Denner-like portraiture would be the endea- 
vour to paint the separate crystals of quarlz and folspar in the granite, 
and the separate flakes of mica in the mica slatc,—an attempt just ns 
far zemoved from what I assert to bo great art (Uke bold rendering of 
the generic characters of form in both rocks,) as modern seulptuve of Ineo 
and button-holes is from the Elgin morbles, Murtin has altempted this 
Denner-like portraiture of sea foam with tho assistance of an nore of 
canvass—with what sueccss, I beliove the critics “of his last yenr’s Canute 
had, for once, sense enough to decide. 

Again, it does not follow that because such acaurale knowledge is 
necessary to tho painter thot it should constitute the painter; nor that 
guch knowledge is valuable in itself, and’ without yefbrence Lo high onda. 
Every kind of knowledge may be sought from ignoble motives, und for 
ignoble ends; and in those who &0 possess il, it is ignoble knowledge ; 
while the very some knowledge is in another mind on attainment of tho 
highest dignity, and conveying ithe greatest blessing. ‘Nhis is the dil- 
ference between the mere botanist’s knowledga of plants, and the grout 
poct’s or painter’s knowledgo of them, The onc noles their distinctions 
for the sake of swelling his herbariuin; the other, that he may render 
them vehicles of expression and emotion. The one counts tho slamens, 
and affixes a name, and is content; the other observes every charactor of 
the plant’s colour and form; considering cach of is attributes as an 
element of expression, he seizes on ils lines of grace or energy, vigidity 
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or repose; notes the fecbleness or the vigour, the serenity or tremulous- 
ness of iis hues; observes ils local lmbits, its love or fear of peculiar 
places, its nourishment or destruction by particular influences; he asso. 
cintes ib in his mind with all the features of tho situations it mhabits, 
and ihe ministering agoncics necessary Lo ils support. Thenecforward the 
flower is to him a living creature, with lrisloiies writlen on its leaves, 
and passions breathing in ils motion. Its occurrence in his picture is no 
mere point of colour, uo meaningless spark of hyht. Lt is a voice rising 
from the earth—na new chord of tho nund’s music,—a necessary note in 
the harmony of his picture, contributing alike to its tenderness and its 
chguity, nor less to its loveliness than its truth. 

The particularization of flowers by Shakspearo and Shelley affords us 
the most froquent oxamples of the cxalted uso of these inferior details, 
Tt is true that the painter has uot the same power of capressing the 
thoughts with which his symbols are connected ; he is dependent in some 
degree on the knowledge and fecling of the spectator; bul, by the de. 
struction of such details, his foreground is nob rendered more intelligible 
to the ignorant, although {i ecases io have interest for the informed. Lt 
is no excusc for illegile writing that there aro persons who could uot 
havo read it had it been plain. : 

1 vopent then, goncralization, as the word is commonly understood, is 
the act of oa vulgar, inenpablo, and unthinking mind. ‘To sce in all 
mountwns nothing bub similar heaps of carth; in «ll rocks, nothing but 
similar conerctions of solid imatler; in all trees, nothing bub simile aceu- 
umulutions of lenves, is no sign of high feclng or extended thought, 
The more wo know, and the move we feel, the more we sepaate; wo 
separate to obtain a moro porlect unity, Stones, in the thoughts of tha 
peasant, lio us they do on his field, onesis like nnother, and there is no 
connection befween any of thom. ‘Lhe geologist distinguishes, and in dis- 
tingnishing connects them. Mach becomes different from its fellow, but 
in difforg from, ussiunes a relation to ils fellow; Urey aro no more cach 
the repetition of the other,—they are parls of a system, and cach implies 
and is comectoil with the existence af the rest. ‘That generalization then 
is right, uc, and noble, which is based on the knowledge of the dis. 
tinelions und observance of the relulions of individual kinds, ‘That gene- 
yalizalion is wrong, fulso, and contemptible, which is based on ignorance 
of the one, aud disturbance of the other, 1b is indeed no generalization, 
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but confusion and chaos; i is the generalization of a defcuted army into 
indistinguishable impotence—the generalization of the elements of 1» deud 
carcase into dust. 

Jue us, then, without farther notice of the dogmata of the schools of 
art, follow forth those conclusions to which we are led by observanee of 
the laws of nature. 

T have just said that every class of rock, earth and cloud, must be 
known by the painter, with geologic and metcorologio reemacy! Nor 
is this merely for the sake of obtaining the character of these minor 
features themselves, but more especially for tho sako of xcaching {hut 
simple, earnest, and consistent charactor which is visible in the wfole 
effect of every natural landscape. Every geological formation has foxtures 
entirely peculiar to itself; definite lincs of fracture, giving rise to fixed 
resultant forms of rock and earth; peculiar vegetable products, mnong 
which still farther distinclions are wrought out by variutions of climate 
and elevation. From such modifying circumstances ariso tho infinite 
varictics of the orders of landscape, of which cach one shows perfect 
harmony among its several features, and possesses sn idevl beauty of its 
own; a beauty not distinguished merely by such pecalinrities us re 
wrought on the human form by change of climate, but by goneria differences 
the most marked and essential; so that its classes cannot be poneralized 
or amalgmnated by any expedients whatsoever, « ‘Tho level murshes and 
rich meadows of the tertiary, the rounded swells and short pastures of 
the chalk, the square-built cliffs and cloven dells of the lower limestone, 
the soaring peaks and ridgy preciptces of the primmics, have nothing in 
common among them—nothing which 4s not distinctive and ineommuni- 
cable. ‘Their vory atmospheres arc different—their clouds avo diflerent— 
their humours of storm and sunshine are difforent-—their flowers, animals, 


and forests are different. ( By each order of landseapoe—and ils orders, 1 


"Ys not this—it mny be asked—demanding movo from him than life can accomplish ? 
Not one whit, Nothing moro than knowledge of external characteristics 18 absolutely re- 
quired ; and cyen if, which were more desiable, thorough scientific knowledge Ind to bo 
attained, the time which our artists spond in multiplying crude sketches, or finishing thoir 
unintelligent embryos of the study, would ‘rénder them musters of every seienca that 
modern investigations have organized, and familiar with every form that Natio manifests, 
Martin, if the time which he must have spent on the abortive bubbles of hia Canute had 
heen passed in working on the sea shoroy might have learned enough to enable him Lo 
produce, with « few strokes, u picture which would have smote like (hu kound of the Hex, 
upon men’s hearts for ever, 
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repeat, are infinite in number, corresponding not only to the séveral 
species of rock, but to the particular circumstances of the rocks’ depo- 
sition or after treatment, and to the incalenlable varictics of climate, 
aspect, and human interference :—by cach order of landsenpe, T say, pecn- 
liar lessons ave intended 10 be taught, and distinct pleasures to be con- 
veyed; and it is as uiterly futile to talk of generalizing their impressions 
into an ideal landscape, as to (alk of amalgamating all nourishment into 
one ideal food, gathering all music into onc ideal movement, or confound. 
ing all thought into one ideal idea. > 

There is, however, such a thing as composition of different orders of 
landscape, though there can be no genoralizalion of them, Nature her. 
sclf perpetually brings together clemonis of various expression. Ter 
barron rocks stoop through wooded promontorics to the plain; and the 
wreaths of the vine show through their green shadows the wan light of 
unperishing snow, 

The painter, therefore, has the choice of cither working out the isolued 
character of some one distincl class of scene, or of bringing together o 
multitude of different clements, which may adorn cach other by contrast, 

I beliove thet the simple md wuncombined landscape, if wrought out 
with due attention to the ideal beauty of the features it includes, will 
always be the most powerful in ils appeal to the heart. Contash in- 
creases the splendour ofsbeauly, bub it disturbs its influence; ib adds to 
its attractiveness, bub diminishes its power, On tlis subject I shull have 
much io say hereafler; at present L merely wish to suggest the possi- 
bility, that the single-minded painter, who is working out on broad and 
simple principles, a picco of wibroken, harmonious landscape charactor, 
may bo reaching an end in art quile as high as the more ambitions* 
student who is always “within five minutes’ walk of everywhere,” making 
the ends of the earth contribule to his pictorial guazzetto;! and the cer- 
tainty, thet unless the composition of the latter be regulated by severe 
judgment, and its members connected by natural links, it must become 
more contemplible in its motley, than an honest study of rond-side weeds, 


1 § gieon field is « sight which makes us pardon 
The absences of that more sublime construction 
Which mixes up vines, olives, pyecipices, 
Glaciers, volcanos, oranges, and ices.” 
Don Juan, 
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7 Let me, at the risk of tedionsly repeating whut is universally known, 
vefer to the common principles of historical composition, in order Unt | 
may show their application to that of landscape, The meres (yro in art 
knows that every figure which is wmecessury io Iris pieluye, ia a chou 
brance to it, and that every figure which docs not sympathize with the 
action, interrupts it, Ile that gatheveth not with me, seailereth—-ix, ov 
ought to be, ihe ruling principle of his phim: and tho power and 
grandeur of his result will be exectly proportioned to the. unity of fecling 
manifested in its several parts, and to the propriciy and simplicily of the 
relations in which thoy stand to cach other. 

All this 1s equally applicable to the materials of immimate nature, 
Impressiveness is destroyed by « multitude of contradictory faels, und 
the accumulation, which is not harmonious, is discordant, {le who enden- 
yours to “unite simplicity with magnificence, to guide from solitude to, 
festivity, and to contrast melancholy with imivth, must end by the po- 
duction of confused inenity. ‘There is a peculiar spiril possessed by every 
kind of scene; and although a point of contrasi may sometimes enhance 
and exhibit this particular fecling more intensely, it must be only a point, 
not an equalized opposition. Every introduction of new and different 
feeling weakens the forco of what has alvoady beon impressed, and tho 
mingling of all emotions must conclude im apathy, as the mingling of ull 
colours in white. 7 

Let us test by these simple rules one of the ideul”? Tundsenpo com. 
positions of Claude, that known io tho Jtdinns as “11 Madina.” 

The foreground is a picce of yory lovely and porfect forest scenery, 
with a dance of peasants by a brook sidy; quite cnough subject (o form, 
in the hands of a master, an impressive and complete picture. On the 
other side of the brook, however, ewo have a pieco of pusloral life, m ana 
with some bulls and goals tumbling headforomost into’ the water, owing 
to some sudden paralytic affection of all their legs,  Wven this group is 
one too many; the shepherd had no business to drive his tlock so near 
the dancers, and the dancers will certainly frighten the cattle, But when 
we look foriher into tho picture, aur feclings reevive wv sudden snd 
violent shock, by the unexpected appearance, amidst things pastoral and 
musical, of the military: » number of Roman soldiers viding in on hobby. 
horses, with a Ieador on foot, appirently encouraging Uhem to make an 
immediate and decisive charge ou the umsicians, Beyond the soldions iy 
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a cirenlar temple, in exceedingly bad repair, and close beside it, built 
against its very walls, a neat watermill in full work. By the mill flows 
a large river, with a weir all across il, ‘The weir has not, been made 
for the mill, (for thal reeeives ils water from the hills by 2 tough 
carried over the tomple,) but it is particularly ugly and monotonous in 
its line of full, and the water below forms a dead-looking pond, on which 
some people are fishing in punts, The banks of this river resemble in 
contour the later geological formations around London, coustituted chiefly 
of broken pots and oystcr-shells, Ai an inconvenient distance from the 
water-sitle stands a city, composed of twenty-five round towers and a 
pyramid. Beyond the city is a handsome bridge ; beyond the Iridge, 
part of the Campngna, with fragments of aqueduets ; beyond the Cam- 
pagna, the chain of the Alps; on the Iefi, the cascades of Tivoli. 

This is, I believe, a fair example of what is commonly called an “ ideal” 
landscape, é.¢. © group of the nvlist’s studies from nature, individually spoiled, 
selected with such opposition of character as may ensure their neutralizing 
cach other’s effect, and united with sufficient unnaturalness and violence of 
assoviation to insure their producing a genoral sensation of the impossible. 
Let us anelyse tho separate subjects a little in this ideal work of Clande’s, 

Porhyps there is no more impressive seeno on earth than tho solitary 
extont of the Cumpagna of Rome under evening light. ‘Leb the reader 
imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from ‘the sods and motion of 
the living world, and sont forth alone into this wild and wasted plain. 
The earth yields and crunbles beneath his foot, tread he never so lightly, 
for ils substance is white, hollow, snd carious, liko the dusly wreck of 
the bones of ment ‘he long* knotted grass waves and tosses fecbly in 
the evening wind, and the shadows of ils motion shike feverishly slonty 
tho banks of ruin that lift themselves {o the sunlight. Ilillocks of 
mouldering cerlh heave around him, as if the dead beneath were 
slruggling in their sleep; scullercd blocks of black stone, four-square, 
remnants of mighty edifees, nob one left npon another, lie upon them 
to keep them down, A dull purple, poisonous have stretches level along 
the desort, veiling ils spectral wreeks of inassy ruins, on whose rents the 
red light vests like dying five on defiled altars, ‘The blue ridge of the 
Alban mount lifts ilsolf against o solemn space of green, clear, quiot 


1 The vogetable soil of the Campagna is chiefly formed by deromposcd lavas, and Under 
it Ik a bed of white pumice, eractly rescmbling remnants of bones, 
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sky. Watch-towers of durk clouds stand stedtasily slong the promon- 
tories of the Appenines. From the plain to the mountnins, the shuttered 
aqueducts, pier beyond pier, meli into the’ darkness, Tike shadowy and 
countless troops of funeral mourners, passing from w nation’s prive, 

Let us, with Glande, mako a fow “ideal” alicrations in this lmdsenpe, 
Fast, we will reduce the multitudinous precipiees of the Appeniues to 
four sugar-loaves. Secondly, we will remove the Alban mount, and put 
a largo dust-heap in its stead. Noxl, we will knock down the preator 
part of the aqueducts, and leave only an arch or tivo, that their infinity 
of Jength may no longer be painful from ils monotony. Hor the purple 
mist and declining sun, we will substitute a bright blue sky, with round 
white clouds, inally, we will get vid of the unpleasant ruins in the 
foreground ; we will plant some handsome trees therein, we will send for 

‘some fiddlers, and get up a dance, and a pic-nie purty. 

Tt will be found, throughout the pichure, that tho same species of 
improvement is made on the materials which Cluulo had ready lo his 
hand. ‘The descending slopes of the Cily of Rome, towards ihe pyramid 
of Caius Ceslius, supply not only lines of the mosh exquisile yariely an 
beauty, but matter for contemplation and reflection in every fragment of 
their buildings, ‘This passage has been idealized Ly Chuide inlo a seb of 
similar round towers, respecting which no idea con be formed bab tht 
they are uninhabitable, and to which no interest cat he attached, beyond 
the difficulty of conjecturing what they could have heen built for, he 
ruins of tho temple aro renqexotl unimpressive by the juxtmposition of the 
watermill, end inexplicable by the introduction of the Roman  soldicrs. 
The glide of the muddy streams of thé melancholy ‘Tiber al Auio 
through the Campagna, is impressivo in itself, but ullogelhor ceases to 
be so, when we disturb their  stilldoss (of motion by v weir, adorn their 
neglected flow with a handsome bridge, and cover their sulilury surfico 
with punts, nets, and fishermen, 

It cannot, I think, be expected, that landscapes like Uhis should hve 
any effect on the human hearl, except to harden ov to degrade it; to lead 
it from the love of what is simple, -carnesl, and pure, to whab is as 
sophisticated and corrupt in srangemont, as erring ond imperfecl in 
detail. So long as such works are held up for imitation, Jandseapo 
painting must be o manufacture, its productions must he loys, und its 
patrons must be childven, 
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My purpose then, in ihe present work, is to demonstrate the utter 
falseness both of the facts and principles ; the impecfection of matetial, 
“and error of arrangement, on which works such as these are bused ; amd 
to insist on the necessity, as well as the dignity, of an carnest, faithful, 
loving, study of nalnre as she is, rejecting with abhorrenco all that man 
has done to alter and modify her. And the praise which, in this first 
portion of the work, is given to many Unglish artists, would be justifiable 
on this ground only, that althoygh frequently with lille power snd 
desultory effort, they have yet, in an honest and good heart, received the 
word of God from clouds, and leaves, and waves, and kept it! and 
endcavoured in humility to render to the world that purity of impression 
which con alone render the result of art an insivement of good, or its 
labour deserving of gratitude. 

Tf, however, I shall have frequent occasion to insis on the necessity of 
this honrlfelt love of, and unqualifiod submission to, the teaching of 
nature, it will be no Jess incumbent upon me to reprobate the carcless 
rendering of casual impression, and the mechanienl copyism of unimportant 
subject, which are too frequently visible in or modern school.® ‘heir 


' The fectings of Constablo with respeot to his art might be almost « model fur the young 
aludent, werd it not that they err alittle on the other side, and are porhaps in need of ehustening 
and guiding from the works of his fullow-men, We should use pictures not as authoritios, but 
as conments on nature, just av wo uso divines not as authorities, but as comments on the Bible. 
Constable, in his dread of saint-worship, excommunieates himself from all benoit of tho Chuish, 
and deprives himself of much instraation from the Scripture to which he holds, because he will 
not accept aid in the reading of it fiom the leaning of other men. Sir George Beaumont, on 
tho contrary, furnishes, in the ancedotes given of him in Constable’s life, a melancholy instance 
of the degradation into which the human mind may fall, when it suflers human works to inter 
fore between it and its Master, The recommeniling tho colowr of an old Cremona fiddle for the 
provailing tone of everything, and the vapid inquiry of the conventionalist, Where do you put 
your brown treo??? show a prostration of intellast so laughable and lamentable, that thoy ara 
at onco, on all, and to all, students of tho gallory, a sntia and a warning. Att so followed Is 
the most servile indolance in which fifo can be wasted. There are then two dangerous extromes 
to ho shumed,—forgetfulness of the scripture, and scorn of the diyine—slavery on the one hand, 
frea-thinking on the other, ‘The mean is nearly ag dificult to determine or keep in mt as in 
roligion, but the great danger is on the side of superstition. Ie whe walks humbly with Nature 
will soldom be in danger of losing sight of Art, Hyp will commonly find in all that fs truly great 
of man’s works, something of their original, for which he will regard thom with gratitude, and 
sometimes follow thom with respect; while he who takes Art for his authority may entirely, lose 
sight of all that it interpreta, and sink at onc into the sin of an idolater, and tho degradution of 
a slave, 

7 Tshould have insisted more on this fault (for it isa fatal one) in the following Essay, but the 
cause of it rovls rather with the public thon with tho artist, and in the necessities of tho public 
aa much its in their will, Such pictures us ortists thomsclves would wish to paint, could not be 
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lightness and desultoriness of intention, their meaningless mullipliention of 
un&tudied composition, and their want of definitencss nd loflinesy of wit, 
bring discredit on their whole system of study, end encourage in the 
criti’ the unhappy prejudice that the field and the hill-side ave less fib 
places of study than the gallery and the garrel. Not every casual idea 
caught from the flight of a shower or the fall of a sunbewn, not every 
glowing frogment of harvest light, nor every flickering dream of copse- 
wood coolness, is to be given to thg world as if came, mneonsidered, 
incomplete, and forgotten by the artist as soon es it hus left his easel, 
That only should be considered a picture, in which the spirit, (not the 
materials, observe,) but the animating emotion of many such ghudics is 
concentrated, and exhibited by the aid of long-siudiod, painfully-chosen 
forms; idealized in tho right sense of the word, nob hy audavions liberty 
of that faculty of degrading God’s works which am calls his © inn 
gination,” but by perfect assertion of entire knowledge of every yurt and 
character and function of the object, aud in which tho dotails are com- 
pleted to the last line compatible with the diguity and simplicity of the 
whole, wrought out with that noblest industry which concentrates profusion 
into point, and transforms accumulation into structure ; ueither musb (his 
labour be bestowed on every subject which appems to allord wv enpubility 


executed under very high prices; and it must always Le enstov, tthe present alate of soolety, to 
find ten purchasers of ten guinea sketches, than one purchaser for ae hundved guinea plete. 
Still, I have been often both suprised and grieved to sce that any eftort on the put ob one 
autists to rigo above manufacture—any struggle to something Ho completed eoneeption--was 
left by the public to be its own sewatd. In thewater-colour ovhibition of lost year the wana 
noble woik of David Cox’s, ideal in the right sense—e foreat hollow with a few sheaup ovdaubing 
qown though its deep fern, and a solemn opening of evening sky ahaye its dark masses of due 
tance. It was worth all his titele bits on the walls put Cogather, Vet cho prdile ploked upp att 
the little bits—blots and splashes, ducks, ghivkweed, enrs of coun——all Uhab wan clever nd 
petite; aud the real picture—tho full devolopement of the artisv’s mind —awas left ou bis hands, 
Tfow can T, or any one elsu, with a conscience, advise him after this to aim at anything mune 
than may be struck out by the cleverness of a quarter of un hour, Cattormolo, | helleve, ts 
earthed and shackled in the same manner, To bogun his career with finished and gtiulied pie» 
tues, which, I believe, never patd him—he now prostitutes hig {ino talent to the supertictalness 
of public taste, and blots his way to omolyment and oblivion, ‘Chore is commuily, however, 
fault on both sides ; in the artist for cahibiting his dextaity by mountebank teivks of (he brush, 
until chaste finish, requiling ten times the knowledge and labour, appeara iusiphl to Qo dixeawed 
taste which he has himself formed in his patrons, as the roming and Fanting of a eommion autor 
will oftentimes render appavently vapid the finighed Couches of perfect nature; and in the public, 
for taking less 1eal pains to become acquainted with, und discriminate, the various powers of 
- artist, than they would to estimate the excullence of a rook, or dovelopo tho destaity af a 
dancer, 
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of good, but on chosen subjects in which nature has prepared to the 
artist’s hand the purest sources of tho impression he would convey. 
These may be humble in their order, but they must be perfect of their 
kind. ‘There is o perfection of the hedgerow and cottage, as well as of 
the forest ond the palaco; and more ideality in a great artist’s selection 
and treatment of rondside weeds and brook-worn pebbles, then in all the 
struggling caricature of the meaner mind which heaps its foreground with 
colossel colts, and heaves impossible mountains into the encumbered 
sky. Finally, these chosen subjects must not be in any way repetitions 
of one another, but cach founded on a now idea, and developing a 
totally distinct train of thought; so thet the work of the attist’s life 
should form consistent series of essays, wising through the scale of 
creation from the humblesi scenery to the most cxalted ; cach pictme 
being a necessary link in the chain, based on what preceded, introducing 
to what is to follow, and all, in their lovely systom, exhibiting and 
drawing closcr the bonds of nature to the human heart, 

Since, thon, I shall have to roprobate, the absence of study in the 
modorns nearly as much as its falso direction in the ancients, my task 
will naturally divide ilsell into three portions, fn the first, J shall en- 
deavowr io investigate amd arrange tho facls of uatire with scientific 
acouracy; showing as I proceed, by what total neglect of the very  fhst 
base and groundwork of their art tho idealitics of somo among the old 
masters are produced, This foundation oneo securely laid, T shall proceed, 
in tho second portion of the work, to jmlyze and demonstrate the neturo 
of the emotions of the Beautiful and Sublime; to examine the particular 
charactors of every kind of seenery, and to bring to light, as fu as mays 
he in my power, that faultless, ceasuless, inconceivable, inexhaustible love- 
liness, which God hes slamped upon all things, if man will only receive 
them as Tle gives them,  Minally, T shall endeavonr to trace the opera- 
tion of all Uris on the hearis and minds of inc; to exhibit the moral 
fmnction and end of arl, 10 prove the share which it ought to have in 
the thoughis, and inftrenco on the lives "of all of us; to altach to the 
artisL the xgsponsibility of a preacher, and {o kindle in the genoral mind 
thet rogard which such an office must demand. 

Ji must bo evident that the first: portion of this task, which is all thai 
T have yot been enabled to offer to the render, cannot but be, the least, 
interesting and the most laborious, especially because ib is necessary that 

I. f 
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it should be cxceuted without reference to any principles of beauty or in- 
fluences of emotion, {fl is the hard, straightforward classification of malo- 
vial things, not the study of thought or passion ; und therefore Teh mo not 
be Recused of want of the feclings whieh I choose to repress. ‘The con- 
sideration of the high qualities of art imush not he interrupted by the 
work of the hammer and the eudiometer. 

Again, I would request thaé the frequent passages of reference to the great 
masters of the Zalian school may not be looked upon as mere modes of 
conventional expression. I think there is enongh in the following pages 
to prove that I am not likely to be carried away by the celebrity of a 
name; and therefore that the devoted love whieh J profess for the works 
of the great historical and sacred painters is sinecre and well-grounded, 
And indeed overy principle of art which T may advoeale, t shall be 
able {o illustrate by reference to the works of mon universally allowed 
to be the masters of masters; and the public, so Jong ws my teaching 
leads them io higher understanding and love of the works of Buonaroti, 
Leonardo, Reffnelle, Litim, and Cagliari, may surely concede to mo with. 
out fear, the right of striking such blows as [may decom necessary to 
the establishment of my principles, at Gaspar Poussin, or Vandevelde, 

Indeed, I beliove there is newly as much occasion, wt Cho present dny, 
for advocacy of Michacl Angelo against the pellinoss of the moderns, us 
there is for support of ‘Turner against the conventionnlities of the nneients, 

(Bor, though the nemes of the fathers of saéred art are on ull our lips, 
our fuith in them is much like that of the great world in ils roligion—- 
nominal, but dead.) fn vain our Ieotareys sound the namo of Raftielle in 

ethe ears of their pupils, while their own works we visibly ab varinice 
with every principle’ deducible from his, Tn vain is tho young student. 
compelled to produce a certain wumber of school copies of Michiel An 
gelo, when his bread must depend on the mumbor of gewgaws he enn 
crowd into his cnvass, And T could with as much zeal osorb myself 
against the modern system of Kuglish historical art, us 1 hwe in favour 
of our school of Inndscape, but that it is on ungrateful amd painful: tusk 
io attack the works of hying paintors, siruguling with udverse cireum- 
stances of eycry kind, and especially with the falso taste of w nation 
which regards matters of art ciher with the ticklishness of an infant, or 
the stolidily of a Megatherium, 

T have been aceused, in the exceution of {his fird portion of any work, 
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of irreverent and scurile expression towards Ue works which 1 have de- 
preciated. Possibly 1 may have been in some degree infected by reading 
those criticisms of our periodicals, whieh consist of nothing else; mt | 
beliove in general that, my words will be found to have sulticient Oth 
in them to excuse their familiarity; and that no other weapons could have 
been used to pieree the superstifious prejudice with whieh Ue works of 
certain painters ave shielded from the attacks of yeason, My answer is 
that given long ago to a similar complaint, uttered wider the same civ. 
cumstances by the foiled soplist:—(“ rls 8 gorw } GOponos 5 Os draldeu- 
rés tis, 89 ofrw adda dvdpara ovopdtew todpG ev ocurd apdypart.) 
Torodrds vis, & Inala, “guddy Ado dipovrigav i rd ddyOés, 

Tt is with move surprise that T have heard myself aceused of thouglt- 
less severity with respeel da the works of comtemporary painters, for | 
fully believe that whenever 1 utiack them, L give myself far move pain 
than L can possibly inflicé; and, in many instanwes, 1 have withheld vepro- 
bation which 1  considercd necessary to the full understanding of my 
work, in the fear of grieving’ or injuring imen of whose feolings and cir. 
cumstances T was ignorant, Indeed, the appnronfly false aud exaggeraicd 
bins of the wholo book in favour of modern ari, is in groat degree de- 
pendent on my withholding tho auinadyersions which would lave given 
id balance, and keeping silence whore 1 cannot praise, Buf had rather 
be a year or {wo Jonge? in effecting my purposes, than reach them by 
trampling on men’s hearts and hearths; and 1 have permitted myself to 
express unfavourable opinious only where the popularity aud favour of 
the artist are so great as to render (h® opinion of un individual a matter 
of indifference to him. oe . 

And now—but one word more, for munya year we ave heard nothing 
with respect to the works of Tuner "but accusations of their want of 
truth, Vo every observation on their power, sublimily, or beauty, there 
hds beon but one reply: They aro not Tike nature. | therefore took my 
opponents on their own gromnd, and demonstrated, by thorough investi- 
gation of ack frets, that ‘Larner zs like ature, and paints more of nature 
than any man who ever lived. 1 expected this proposition (the foundation 
of all my future efforts) would have beon disputed with despeute strnggles, 
ad thet 1 shonld lave had to fight, my way {o my position inch by 
inch, Nob ab all, My opponents yield the the Reld at one. One (the, 
writer for the Atheneum) has no other resoures then the asserlion, that 
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“he disapproves the natural style m panting. Tf people want to see 
nature, lob them go and look at herself, Why should they seo her at 
second-hand on « picee of canvass?” ‘The other, (Bhtekwood,) stilt imate 
afteity discomfiled, is reduced to a still moe remakublo line of defences, 
“Tt is not,” he says, “ whet things m all respects really ure, but how 
they ave convertible by the mmd into what they ave vo/, that we have to 
consider.” (October, 43, p. 485.) 1 leave therefore the reader to chanse 
whether, with Blackwood and his fellows, ho will proceed fo consider 
how thmgs are convertible by the mind mto what they we wel, ov wheller, 
with me, he will undergo the harder, but perhaps on ihe whole more 
useful, labour of ascortaining—Whal they ure. 
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Tr as with mneh yegret, and partly agamst ny own judgment, that T 
ve-publish the following chapters in their present form, ‘Lhe particular 
viverunstmecs (stated in the first preface) under which they were originally 
weillen, have yendered them so unfit for the position they now hold as 
introductory to x serious examination of the general functions of art, 
that [ should have wished firs to complete the sueceeding portions of 
the essay, and then to write another introduchon of mote filling choaecter, 
But as it may be long before Tam able to do this, and as T helieve 
whut f have already written may still he of some Imnited aud paruial 
servier, T have suffered it to it-uppear, trusting to the kindness of the 
veader to look to is intention rather then ifs temper, and forgive iS 
inconsideration in its earnestness. ‘ 

Thinking if of too little substance {o bear mending, wherever I heve 
found a passage which T thonght required modification or explanation, 
L have cut ab owl; what 1 have left, however imperfect, cannot 1 think 
be dangerously misunderstood: something 1 heve added, not under the 
iden of rendering the work in any wise systematic or complete, but to 
supply gross omissions, answer incvilable objections, and give somo stib- 
stance fo passnges of mere declaination. . 

Whatever inadequacy or eror there may be, Unoughout, in materials 
or modes of demonstration, | have no doubt of the (ruth and nevessily 
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of the main result; and though the reader may, perhaps, find me frequently 
hereafter showing other and better grounds for what is hore affirmed, 
yet the point and bearing of the book, its determined depreciation of 
Clea, Salvator, Gaspar, and Canaletto, and its equally determined support 
of Turner as the greatest of all Inndscape painters, and of Tamer’s recont 
works as his finest, are good and right; and if the prevalence throughout 
of attack and eulogium be found irksome or offensive, let it be remem- 
bered that my object thus far has not been cither the establishment or 
the teaching of any principles of arl, but the vindication, most necessary 
to the prosperity of our present schools, of the comprehended rank of 
their greatest artist, and the diminution, equally necessary as T think to 
the prosperity of our schools, of thc wnadvised admiration of the land- 
scape of the seventeenth century, For I believe it 10 be almost impossible 
to state in terms sufficiently sorious and soveto the depth and extent of 
the evil which has resulted (and that notin arb alone, but in all matters 
with which the contemplative faculties ave concerncd,) from the works 
of those elder men. On the continont all landscape art has been utterly 
annihilated by them, and with it all senso of tho power of nature. ‘Wo 
in England have only done better because our artists have had strength 
of mind enough to form a school withdrawn from their influence, 

These poinis are somewhat farther developed in the generil sketch of 
ancient and modem landscape which £ have ackled to the first seelion 
of the second part. Some important additions eve also been imado do 
the chapters on the painting of sca, ‘Lhroughout tho rest of the text, 
though something is withdrawn, litle is changed; and the reader may 
rest assured that if I were now to besto’ on this fecblo cssay the careful 
‘revision which it much needs, but little deserves, it would nob bo to 
alter its tendencies, or modify -its*conclusions, but to prevent indignation 
from appearing virulence on the one side, and enthusiasm partizanship 
on the other. . 
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PART L 


OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


SECTION I. 
OF TI NATURE OF THE IDEAS CONVEYABLE BY ART. 
CHAPLER 1. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Ip it be trne, and it coy searecly be disputed, that nothing 10s been § 1, Pablic 
for cen{uries conscerated by public admiration, without possessing siinlon noserl< 
in a high degree somo kind of stealing excellence, it is not begause leew, creer 
the average intellect and Secling of the majority of the publ, aro paiods of tine, 
competent in any way fo dislinfsuish what is really excellent, Hut 

becauso all crroncous opinion is inconsistent, and wl ungronr@el 

opinion iransitory ; so thot while thos fimcies and feelings which 

deny’ “des served honour and award what is unduo have neither rool, 

nor strength sufficient to maintain consistent testimony for a length 

of ‘time, tho opinions formed on right grounds. hy those few who 

are in reality competent judges, being necessarily stable,’ com- 

municate themselves gradually from jnind to mind, descending lower 

as they extend wider, until they Icaven the whole lump, and rule 

by absolute authority, oven where the grounds and rensons for them 

cannot be understood. On this gradual victory of what is consistent 

over what is vacillating, depends the reputation of all that is 

B 
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highest in art and literature. For 1b is an insult to what is really 
great in cither, to suppose that it in any way addresses iiself to 
mean or uncultivated faculties, It_is,a matter of the simplest 
demonstration, that no man, can be roally appreciated but by’ his 
equal. ox superior. Tis, inferior may over-etimate him, in enthu- 
siasm or, as is more commonly the case, degrade him, in ignor- 
ance; but he cannot form a grounded and just estimate, — Without 
proving this, however, which it would take moro space to do than 
I can spare, it is sufficiently evident that there is no process of nal 
{ gamation by which opinions, wrong individually, can beeome right 
: merely by their multitude, IfT stand by a pictwe in the Academy, 
and hear twenty persons in suecession admiring some paltry piveo of 
mechanism or imitation, in the lining of a cloak, or tho satin of « 
slipper, ib is abstd to tell me that they reprobate collectively what 
they admire individually: or, if they pass with apathy by nv picco 
of the most noble conception or most porfect truth, because it has 
in it uo tricks of the bensh nor grimace. of expression, it is absurd 
{o tell me that they collectively: 








t 
spect what they, separntely scorn, 
or that the feclings and” knowledge of aueh judges, by any length 
of time or comparison of ideas, could come to any right conclusion 
with respect to what is really high in art, VMie question. is not 
decided by them, but for them ;—deeided ait first by lows by fewer 
in proportion as the merits of the work are of a higher order, From 
thesgefpw the decision is communicated to the number next below them 
in vayk of mind, and by these, again to a wider and lower circle; cach 
ragkk being so far cognizant of it superiority of that above it, as 
to, receive its decision with respect; wnlil, in process of time, the 
right and consistent opinior is communicated to all, and hicld by 
all as a matter of faith, the more positively im proportion as the 
grounds of it are less pereeived.? * : 

' 

4! The opmnion of a majority is righty only when it is more probable with ench indi- 
vidual that he should be right than that he should be wrong, asm the cage of a jy. 
Wheie it is more probable, with espect to cach individual, that he should be wrong 
than right, the opinion of the minority 13 the true one, ‘Thus it is in art, 

? Theie me, however, a thousand modifying clreumstances which render this provess 
sometimes unnecessaly,—sometimes rapid and ceitain—sometinics impossille. Te is 
unnecessaly in rhetome and the drasfa, because the multitude is the only proper judge 


of those ails whose end 15 to move the multitude, (hough move is Neecssury to a fine 
play than is essentially dramatic, and it is only of the diamatic part that tho multitude 
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But when this process has taken place, and the work ns become §2. And there- 
sanctified by time in the ainds of mon, ib is impossible tat my fee sbosiuace 


new work of equal morit can be impartially compared with if, except Smet. 


ave cognizant). It is unnecessary, when, united with the higher qualities of a work, 
there are appeals to univarsal passion, to all the faculties and feelings which me general 
in man-as an animal, The popularity is then os sudden ag it 1s well giounded,—it is 
hearty and honest in every mind, but it is based in every mind on a different species of 
excellence, Such will often bo the case with the noblest works of literate, Take Don 
Quixote for example. The Jowest mind would find in it perpetual and bratal amusement 
in the misfortunes of the knight, and perpetual pleasure in sympathy with the squie. A. 
niind of average feeling would perecive the satirical meaning and force of the book, would 
appreciate its wit, its elegance, and its trath, But only elevated and peculiar minds dis- 
cover, in addition to all (ms, the full moral beauty of the love and trath whtch ave the 
constant associates of all that is even most weak and ciring in the character of its hero, 
and pass over the rude adyenture and scurrile jest in haste—perhaps in pain, to penctrate 
Deneath the rusty coislet, and catch fiom the wandermg glance, the evidence and ov- 
pression of fortitude, self-devation, and universal love. So again, with the wohks of 
Scott and Byron; popularity was as instant as it was desorved, because there is in them 
an appen) to those passions which ae universal in all men, as well as on expression af 
such thoughts us can be received only by the few. But they aro admived by the major ity 
of their advacates for the weakest parts of theiy works, ps a popular’ predchor by’ the 
majority of of his “congragation for the worst part of his sermon. 

The process Sis aapid and certain, when, | though there may be little to eateh the multi« 
tude at once, there is much which they can enjoy whon their attention is authoritatively 
directed to it, So rests the reputation of Shakapeare, No ordinary wind ean comprehend 
wherein his undisputed supariority consists, but there is yet quite a3 much to amuse, thuill, 
o1 evcite,-—quity ag much of what isin the strict sonse of the word, drumatie, in his works 
hs in any one else's, ‘Thoy were teccived, therefae, when first wiitton, with average 
Approval, as works of common merit; but when the high decision was made, and the cirele 
spread, the public took up the hue and ery conseientiously enough. Let them have 
daggers, ghosts, clowis, and kings, and with sneh real and definite sonrecs af enjaymont, 
they will take the additional trouble to team half-a-dezen quotations, without under- 
standing them, and admit the superiogity of” Shakspeave without further demu, 
Nothing, perhaps, can more completely demonstrato the total ignoiance of the public 
of all that is great or valuable in Shakspeme Uhan their universal admiration of Maclise’s 
Namilet. < 

The process is impossible when there is in the work nothing to attract and something 
to disgust the vulgar mind, Neither their intrinsic execilenve, nor {he authority of thase 

Wh can judge of it, will ever make the pooms of Wordsworth or George Herbert popular, 
in the sense in which Scott and Byron me popular, becuyse it is to the vulgar a labow 
instead of a plensure to read them; and thero are paris in them whieh to anch judges 
cannot but be vapid or ridiculous. Most works of the highost art,—those of Rafaelle, 
M. Angelo, or Da Vinci,—stand as Shakspearo dots,—that which is commonplave and 
feeblo in their exocllence being taken for ils essence by the weduosted, imagination 
assisting tho impression, (for wot gadily.tunoy hata feel, when feeling is u matter of 
pride or oonscience,) and affectation and pretension inerensing ‘the’ noiso of the’ ‘Taptitie, if 
noe TE Utes.” Giotto, Orgagna, Angelica, Per vying, stand, like ‘George Herbert, ‘only 
with the few, Wilkic becomes popular, he Scott, becuse he touches passions which att 
feel, and expresses tuths which all can recoguise. 
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by minds not only educated and generally capable of appreciating 
merit, but strong enough to shake off the weight of prejudice, and 
association, which invariably incline them io the older. favgyrite. Ts 
is much easier, says Barry, to repeat the character yecorded of Phidits, 
than to investigate the merits of Agasias. And when, as peculiarly 
in the case of painting, much knowledge of what is techmical and 
practical is necessary to a right judgment, so that those alone aro 
competent to pronomce a true verdict who are themselves the per- 
sons to be judged, and who therefore can give no opinion, conturies 
may clapse before fair comparison can be made hotween two artists 
of different ages; while the patriarchal excellence cxercises during 
the interval a tyrannical—porhaps, oven a blighting, influence over the 
minds, both of the public and of those to whom, properly wderstood, 
it should serve for a guide and example. In no city of Murope 
where art is a subject of attention, are its prospects so hopeless, or 
its pursuit so resultless, as in Rome; because there, among all 
students, the authority of their predecessors in arb is supreme and 
without appeal, and the mindless copyist studies. Raffaello, but nob 
§ 3. The an- what Raffaclle studied. It thus becomes the duly of every one 
thor’a 1casons * 18 . ee 
for opposing it Capable of demonstrating any definite points of superiority in modent 
in pattdular yt, and who is in a position in which his doing so will nob be 
ungraceful, to encounter without hesilation whatever opprobrium may 
fall upon him from the necessary prejudico even of the most emdid 
minds, and from the for moro virulent opposition of those who have 
no hope of maintaining their, own reputation for discormnont but 
in the support of that kind of confccrated merit which may be ap- 
plauded without an_ inconvenient. necessity for reasons. It is my 
purpose, therefore, believing that there are cortain poinis of supe- 
riovity in modern artists, and especially in one or two of their 
number, which have not yeb been fully understood, except by thore _ 
who are scarcely in a position admitting the declaration of their 
conviction, to institute a close comparison between the great works 
of ancient and modern lafdscape art, to raise, as far as possible, 
the deceptive veil of imaginary light Uurough | which wo, AYO accuse. 
tomed to gaze upon the Patriarchal work, “mid to show ‘tho’ real 
relations, whethor favourable 6: otherwise, subsisting belween it and 
our own, Fam fally aware that this is nof to be done lightly or 


e 
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rashily; that it is the part of every one proposing to undertake such 
a task, strictly to examine, with prolonged donbt and sovere irial, 
every opinion in any way contrary to the sacred verdict of time, 
and to advance nothing which docs uot, at least in his own con- 
viction, rest on surer ground than more focling or taste, 1 have § 


7 
4, But only 


on points ca- 


accordingly advanced nothing in, the following pages but with accom- pable of des 
panying demonstration, which may indeed be true or false—complete Momstation. 


or conditional, but which can only be met on ils own grounds, 
and can in no way be borne down or affected by mere authority 
of great names. ‘Yet even thus I should scarcely have ventured to 
speak so decidedly as I have, but for my full conviction that we 
ought not to class the historical painters of the fifteenth, and Jand- 
scape painters of the seventeenth, centurics, together, under the 
general title of “old masters,” as if they possessed anything like 
corresponding rank in their respective walks of mt. T fecl assured 
that the principles on which they worked are tolally opposed, and 
that the landscape painters have been honoured only becauso thoy 
exhibited in mechanical and technical qualitics, some semblance of 
the manner of the nobler historical paintors, whoso principles of 
conecption and composition they entirely reversed. ‘fhe course of 
study which has Ied mo roverently to the fecl of Michael Angelo 
and Da Vinci, has alicyated mmo gradually from Clinde ‘and Gaspar 
~—I cannot ab the samo time, do homage to power and pottincss— 
to the truth of consummato science, md the munnerism of undis- 
ciplined imagination. And let it .be understood that whenever 
hereafter I speak depreciatingly Of the old masters as a body, 1 refer 
to none of tho historical painters, for whom 1 entertain 2 vencration, 
which though I hope reasonable in its grounds, is almost superstitiqus 
in degree. Neithor, unless ho be particularly mentioned, do J intond 
lg_include Nicholas Poussin, whose landscapes have a separate and 
clevated character, which renders it necossary 10 consider them apart 
from all others. Spenking generally of the clder masters, [ refor 
only to Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Salyator* Rosa, Cuyp, Borghem, Both, 
Ruysdacl, Tobbime, Teniers (in his landscapes), P. Potter, Canaletti, 
and the various Van somethings, and Back somethings, more especially 
and malignantly those who have libelled the sen. 
Jt will of course bo necessary for me in the commencement of 


§ 5. The 
author’s par- 


tiality to mo- 


dern’ works * 


excusable, 
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the work io state briclly those principles on which I conceive all 
right judgment of art must be founded. ‘These introductory chap- 
tevs T should wish to be read carefully, because all criticism must, 
be useless when the terms or grounds of it are in any degree am- 
biguous; and the ordinary language of connoisseurs and. critics, 
granting that they understand it themselves, is usually more jgon 
to others, from their custom of using teclmical terms, by which 
everything is meant and nothing is expressed. 

And if, in -tho application ” of ' these principles, in spite of my 
endeavour to render it impartial, the fecling and fondness which TI 
have for some works of modem art escape me sometimes where it 
should not, Iet it be pardoned as little more than a fut cownter- 
balance to that peculiar veneration with which the work of the older 
master, associated as it has ever been in our cas with the expres 
sion of whatever is great or perfect, must bo nsually regarded by 
the reader. I do not say that this veneration is wrong, nor that 
we should be less attentive to the repeated words of time: but let 
us not forget,, thiob.if honour be for the dead, gratitude cam only 
bo for the living. Tle who has once stood beside the grave, (6 
Iook back upon the companionship which has been for ever closed, 
fecling how impotent dere ave the wild love, or the keen sorrow, to 
give one instant’s pleasure to the pulseless, heal, ov atowe tw the 
lowest mensuro to the departed spirit for tho hour of wnkindness, 
will scarcely for the future incur that debt to the heart, which ean 
ouly be discharged to the dus}. But the lesson whieh men receive 
as individuals, they do not learn as‘nations, Again and agnin they 
have scen their noblest descend into the grave, and have thought i 
enough to garland the tombstone when they had uot crowned the 
brow, and to pay the honour to the ashes, which they had denjed 
to the spit, Let it not displease them that they wre bidden, amidst, 
the tumult and the deze of their busy life, to listen for ihe few 
voiecs, and watch for the few lamps, which Cod has toned and 
lighted to charm and to gufde them, that they may not learn their 
sweetness by their silenee, nor their light by their decay? 
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CIIAPTER 11. 


DEFINITION OF GREAUNESS IN ART, 


In the 15th Lecture of Sir Joshua Reynolds, incidental notice is ¢ 1, Distine- 
taken of the distinction between those exeellences in the painter an ee 
which belong to him as sued, and those which belong to hin in Se al 
common with all men of intellect, the goncral and exulled powers technical 

of which art is the evidonco and expression, not the subject. But orterse: 
the distinction is not there dwelt upon as it should be, for it is 

! owing to tho slight attention ordinarily paid to it, that criticisin 

is open to every form of coxcombry, end Tiablo to every phase of 

error, [4 is a distinction on which depend all sound judgment of 
the venk of tho artists and all just appreciation of the dignity 
of mt, 

(Painting, or art generally, as such, with all its technicalities, diff- § 2, Painting, 
culties, and particular onds, is nothing but a noble and expressive oc 
language, invaluable as the vehide of thought, but hy itself, nothing, Ua language. 
Ue who has leamied what is “commonly considered the whole ext 
of painting, that is, the art of zepresonting any natural object fuith- 
fully, has as yeb only earned the Iauguage by which his thoughts 
are_to be expressed. Te has done just as much towards being 
that which we ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who 
has learned how to cxpross himself grammatically and melodiously 
has towards being a great pocl.) The Ithguage is, indecd, moro diffi. 
cult of acquirement in the one case thin in, the other, nnd possesses 
more power of delighting the scusc, while it speaks to the intellect, 
but it is, nevertheless, nothing more* tlim lenguage, and ull those 
excellences which are peculiar to the painter as such, are merely 
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what rhythm, melody, precision and force are in the words of the 
orator and the poct, necessary to their greatness, but not the tests 
of their greatness, « It is not by the mode of representing and sny- 
ing, but by what is represented and said, that the respective great- 
ness either of the painter or the writer is to be finally determined. 


§3. Painter,” Speaking with strict propriety, thercfore, we should call a man a 
a kerm eres" reat painter only as he excelled ‘in precision nd force in the 


© ponding to 


“veisfier.”* Jonomage of lines, and e great versificr, as he excelled in precision 


or force in the language of words., A great poct would then be a 
term strictly, and in precisely the same sonse applicable to both, if 
warranted by the character of the images or thoughts which each in 
their respective languages conveyed. 


54. Example Take, for instance, one of the most perfect pooms or pictures (T 


in a painting of 
E, Landseer’ 


§ 5. Diffienl 
of fixing an 
exact limit b 


tween language 


and thought. 


s, use the words as synonymous) win modem times have seen :—the 
“Old Shepherd’s chiefmourncr.” Tere tho exquisite exceution of 
the glossy md crisp hair of the dog, the bright sherp touching of 
the green bough beside it, the clear painting of the wood of the 
coffin and the folds of the blanket, are language—langungo clear and 
expressive in the highest degree, But the closo pressure of the 
dog’s breast against the wood, the convulsive clinging of tho paws, 
which has dragged the blauket off the trestle, the total powerlessness 

of the head lnid, close aud motionless, upoy ils folds, the flxed and 
icarful fall of the cye in ils utter hopclessness, tho vigidity of repose 
which marks that there has been no motion nor change in the trance 
of agony since the last blow wes struck on the coffin-ld, the quict- 
ness and gloom of the chamber, tle speciacles marking the place 
where tho Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely has been the 
life—how unwatched the departure of him who is now nid solitary 
in his sleep ;-—these are all thoughis—thoughls by which the picture 
is separated at once from hundreds of cqual merit, as fiw ag more 
painting goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 
its author, not as the neat imitator of the texture of a skin, or the 
fold of a drapery, but as the Mon of Mind. 

ty nls is not, however, always © cay, “either in painting or literature, 

e- to determine where the influence of lnnguage stops, and where thot 

of thought begins. Many thoughts are so dependent upon tho 

language in which they are clothed, that they would lose half their 
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beanty if otherwise expressed. But the Inghest thoughts arg those 
which are, least. dependent on language, and the dignily of any 
ise to which it is entitled ara in exact propor. 
tion to its* independency of Ianguage or expression, A. composition 
is indeed usually most perfect, when to such intrinsic dignity is 
added all that expression can do to attract and adorn; but in every 
case of supreme excellence this all becomes as nothing. We ure 
more gratified by the simplest lincs or words which can suggest the 
idea in its own naked beauty, than by ihe vobo .or the gem whch 
conceal while they | decorate ; we are ‘etter pleascd to fecl by | 
absence how little they “could bestow, than by their presence how 
much they can destroy. 

There is therefore 2 distinclion to be made between what is § 6. Distinction 
ornamental in language and what is capressive, That part of it which between br 
is necessary to the embodying and conveying the thought is worthy pe 
of respect and atlontion as uecessary to oxcellenee, though not tho 
test of it. But that part of it which is decorative has little more 
to do with the intrinsic excellence of the picture then the frame 
or the varnishing of it, And this caution in distinguishing be- 
tween the omamental and the oxprossive is! pooulimly necessary 
in painting; for in the language of words it is nearly impossible 
for thal which is nob expressive to be beautiful, except by mere 
rhythm or melody, any sacrifice to which is immediately stigmatized 
as error. (But tho beauty of mero hmyuage in painting is not only 
very attractive and entertaining Lo the gpectator, bul requires for its 
attainment no small exertion of sfind and devotion of time by the 
artist.) Hence, in art, mon have frequently fancied that they were 
becoming rhetoricians and pocts when they wero only learning to 
speak melodiously, and the judge has over and over again advanced 
to_the honow: of authors thase who were uever more than orna, 

‘mental Writing-mngstors. 
(Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, oxcepting always § 7. Instance 
those of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, are ostentatious exhibi- ee 
tions of the artist’s power of speech, the clear, and vigorous, cloou. Hulien schools, 
tion of uadless, and, sensoless words: while the early | oflorts of Cimabne ‘ 
md Giotto are the burning messages of prophecy, delivered by, the 
stammezing lips of. infants. JL is nob by tanking the former us more 

c 






composition md pr 


§8, Yet there 
are certain 
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than mechanics, or the latter as less than artists, that the taste of the 
multitude, always awake to the lowest pleasures which art can bestow, 
and blunt to the highest, is to be formed or elevated. It must be 
the part of the judicious critic carefully to distinguish what is lun- 
guage, and what is thought, and to rank and praise pictures chiefly 
for the latter, considering the former as a, totally inferior excellence, 
and one which cannot be compared with nor weighed against. thought 
in any way nor in any degree whalsoever. The picture which has the 
nobler and more numerous ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is a 
greater and a better picture than that which has the less noble and 
less numerous ideas, however beautifully expressed. No weight, nor 
guass nor beauty of execution can outweigh ong grain or fragment 
of. thought. Three penstrokes of Raffaclle are a greater and a 
better picture than the most finished work that ever Carlo Dolci 
polished into inmity. A fimshed work of a great artist is only 
better than its sketch, if the sources of pleasure belonging to colour 
and realization—valuable in themsclves,—are so employed as to in- 
ereasc the impressiveness of the thought. But if one alom of 
thought has vanished, all colour, all finish, all execution, “all ornament, 
‘are too dearly bought. Nothing but thonght can pay for thought, 
and the instant that the increasing refinoment or finish of the picture 
begins io be paid for by the loss of the frintest shadow of mm idea, 
that inslant all refinement or finish is an excrescence, and a deformily, 

Yet although in all our speculations on url, language is thus to be 


ideas belonging distinguished from, and held subordinate to, that which it conveys, we 


to language 


itself. 


muou. 


must still remember that there aré certain idens inherent in language 
itsclf, and that strictly speaking, cvory pleasure conngeled with, art, has 
in it some reference to the intellect. ‘The mere sonsunl pleasure of 


the eye, received from the most brilliant picee of colowring, is as 


nothing to that which it reccives from » crystal prism, except ag it_- 


depends on our perception of a cerlain meaning md intended wrange- 
ment of colour, which has been the subject of intellect. Nay, the 
term idea, according to Ttocke’s definition of it, will extond even to 
the sensual impressions themselves as far as they are “things which 
the mind occupies asclf about in thinking,” that is, not us they are 
felt by the eye only, but ag they are received by the mind through 


§ 9. ‘the dete the eyes, _ 80 thal, Uf T say thut/t the icatest picture is. hat. awhich 


\ ten 


: 


j- 


f 
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conveys to the nmd of the spectator the greatest number of the 
lgreatest idens, I have a definition which will include as subjects of 
comparison every pleasure which art is capable of conveying, Lf L 
were to say, on the contrary, that the best picture was thet which 
most closely imitated nature, T should assume that art could only 
please by imiteting nature, and I should cast out of the pale of 
critigism those parts of works of arl which are not imitative, that is 
to say, intrinsic beauties of colour and form, and those works of art 
wholly, which, like the Arabesques of Ralfuelle in the Loggias, arc 
not imitative at all, (Now I want a definition of art wide enough 
to include all its varicties of aim: I do not say therefore that the 
ait is grealest which gives most pleasure, because perhaps there is 
some art whose end is to teach, and not to please. [ do not say 
that the art is greatest which teachcs us most, because perhaps there 
is some art whose end is to please and not to teach. I do not say 
that the art is greatest which imitates best, because perhaps there is 
some art whose end is to create, and nob to imilate, But I say 
that the art is greatest, which conveys to the mind of the spectator, 
by any means whatsoever, the greatest number of the greatest idens, 
and I call an iden great in proportion as it is received by a higher 
facully of the mind, and as it more fully oecupics, and in oconpying, 
exercises and cxalts, the fapulty by which it is received. 

If this thon be the definition of great art, thal of a great avtist 
naturally follows.‘ He is the groalest artist who has embodied, in the 
sum of his works, the greatest number of the greatest reas, ) 
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CHAPTER JIT. 


OF IDKAS OF POWER, 


$1. What Trp definition of art which I have just given, requires me to de- 
oe eivoake termine what kinds of ideas can he received from works of art, 
by art. md which of these are the greatest, before procecding to any 
practical apphcation of the test. 
‘I think that all the sourecs of pleasure, or any other good, to 
be derived from works of art, may be referred to five distinct 
heads. 
I. Ideas of Power.—The perception or conception of the mentul 
or bodily powers by which the work has beon produced, 
. Ldeas of Inmitation—Lhe porception -that the thing produced 
resembles something clse. 
TTL Ydeas of Truth—Tho perception of faithfulness in a slatoment 
of facts by the thing,produced. 
IV, Ideas of Beauty—Tho peréeption of beauty, either in the 
Y, 


t 


ra 


thing produced, or in what it suggests or resombles, 
Ideas of Relation—Fhe perception of intellectual relations, in 
the thing produced, or in what it suggests or resembles, 
I shall briefly distinguish the nature and effects of cach of these 
classes of ideas.) 
§ 2% dens of T, Ideas of Power—‘These are the simple porception of the 
Finch dn feta. Mental. of bodily powers éxcrted in the production of any work of 
fve dignity. apt, According to the dignity and degree of the power perccived 
is ghe dignity of the idea; but the whole class of ideas is reccived 
by the intellect, and they*excile the best of the moral feclings, 
veneiation, and the desive of cxortion, As o species, thorefore, 
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they are one of the noblest connected with art ; but the differences 
in degree of dignity among themselves are infinile, being corre- 
spondent with every order of power,—from that of the fingers to 
that of the most oxalted intellect. Thus, when we sce an [ndian’s 
paddle emved from the handle to the blade, we have a conception 
of prolonged mantal labour, and are gratified in proportion to tho 
supposed expenditure of time and cxortion, These arc, indeed, 
powers of a low order, yet the pleasure arising from the conception 
of them enters very largely indeed into our admiration of all clabo- 
rate ornament, architectural decoration, &c. The delight with which 
we look on the fretted front of Rouen Cathedral depends in no 
small degree on the simple perception of time employed and labour 
oxpended in its production. But if is a right, thot is, om enno- 
bling pleasure, cven in this ils lowest phase ; sud cyen the pleasure 
fell by those persons who praise a drawing for its finish,” or its 
“work,” which is one precisely of the same kind, would be tight, 
if it did not imply a want of perception of the lighor powers 
which zonder work unnecessary. Tf to the evidence of Inbour be 
added that of strength ov dexterity, the sensation of power is yet 
increased ; if to strength and dexterity be added that of ingenuity 
and judgment, it is multiplied tenfold, and so on, through all the 
subjects of action of kody or mind, we receive the more exalted 
pleasure from tho more cxalted power. 
So far the nature and effects of ideas of power cannot bul bos 3. But ae 
admitted by oll. But the circumstance which 1 wish especially to sree fon 
insis upon, wilh respect to thet, is ono which may not, perhaps, beer the sub- 


| z ject of power, 
be so readily allowed, namely, that ihey are independent of the The nzwing 


nature oy worthiness of the object fram which they are received, ee 
and that whatever has been the subject of a great power, whether 
thore be intrinsic and apparent worthiness in ilsclf or nol, bears 
with it the evidence of having been so, and is capable of giving 
the ideas of power, and the consrqnent pleasnres, in their full 
degree. Vor observe, that a thing is* not properly said to have 
been the result of a great power, on which only some part of thab 
power has heen expended. A uf may be cracked by a sicam~ 
engine, but it has not, in being so, beon the subject of the powor 
of the engine, And thus it is frlsely said of great men, that they 





§ 4. What is 
ecessary to 
‘the distin. 
guishing of ex- 
Cellence, 
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waste their lofty powers on unworthy objects: tho object may be 
dangerous or useless, but, as far as the phrase has zeference lo 
difficulty of performance, it cannot be unworthy of the power which 
it brings into exertion, because nothing can become a subject of 
action to a greater power which can be accomplished by o less, 


any more than bodily strength can be excrted where there is nothing 
to resist it, e 

So then, men may let their great powers lie dormant, while they 
employ their mcan and petly powers on men and potty objects ; 
but it is physically impossible 10 employ'a great power, excepl on 
a great object. Consequently, wherever power of ony kind or degree 
has been exerted, the marks and evidence of it are stamped upon 
its results: it is impossible that it should be lost or wasted, or 
without record, even in the “estimation of a hair:” and therefore, 
whatever has been the subject of a great power, bears about with 
it the image of that which created it, nnd is what is commonly 
called “excellent.” And this is the true meaning of the wovd 
excellent, as distinguished from the terms, “ beautiful,” “ useful,” 
“good,” &e.; and we shall always, in future, use tho word excel- 
lent, as signifying that the thing to which it is applied required a 
great power for its production? 

The faculty of perceiving what powers gre required for the pro- 
duction of a thing, is the faculty of porcoiving excellence, Lt is 
this faculty in which men, even of the most cultivated taste, must 
always be wanting, unless they have added practice to reflection ; 
because none can estimate the power manifested in victory, unless 
they have personally measured the strength to be overcome. | Though, 
therefore, it is possible, by jhe cultivation of sensibility and judg. 


"OF course the word “ excellent” 15 primarily a mere synonym with “ surpassing," 
and when applied to persons, has the general meaning given by Johnson~—"' the atate 
of abounding in any good quality.” But when applied to things it has always 
reference to the power by which they are produced. We talk of excellent music or 
poetiy, because it is difficult to compose or write such, but never of excellent flowers, 
because all flowers heing the result of the same power, must be equally excellent. 
We distinguish them only as beautiful o1 useful, and therefore, as thee 1s no other 
one word to signify that quality of a thing produced by whicls it pleases us merely 
as the result of power, and as the tam “excellent” is more frequently used in this 
sense than in any other, I choose to limit it at once to this sonse, and I wish 1t, whon 
I use it in futme, to be so understood. 
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ment, to become capable of distinguishing whet is beautiful, 1 is 
totally impossible, without practice and knowledge, to distinguish or 
feel what is excellent. The beauty ov the truth of ‘Titian’s flesh- 
tint may be appreciated by all; but it is only to the artist, whose 
multiplied hours of toil have not reached the slightest resemblance 
of one of its toncs, that its excellence is manifest. . 
Wherever, then, difficulty has been overcome, there is excellence : § 5. The plea- 4 
and therefore, in order to prove a work excellent, wo have only to ar ona 
prove the difficulty of its production : whether it be useful or beau- a is 
tiful is another question ; its excellence depends on its difficulty 
alone. Nor is it a false or diseased taste which looks for the over- 
coming of difficulties, and has pleasure in il, even without any view 
to resultant good. ) It has been made part of onr moral nature that 
we should have a pleasure in encountering and conquering opposition, 
for the sake of the struggle and the victory, not for the sake of 
any after result; and not only ow own victory, but the percoption 
of that of another, is in all cases the source of pure and ennobling 
pleasure. And if we offen hear it said, and truly said, thot on 
artisé has erred by secking rather to show his skill in overcoming 
technical difficultics, than to reach a greal end, be it observed that 
he is only blamed because he lias sought to conquer an inferior 
difficulty rather than a gipaé one; for it is much casier ta overcome 
technical difficulties than to reach a great ond. Whenever the 
visible victory over difficultics is found painful or in false taste, it 
is owing to the proference of an inferjor io a great difficully, or Lo 
the false estimate of what is dMicull and what is not. ¢ Li is fur 
more difficult to be simple than to be complicated ; far more diffi- 
cult to sacrifice skill and ccase exertion in the proper place, than 
to expend both indiscriminately. We shall find, in the course of 
our inyestigation, that beauty and difficulty go together ; and that 
they are only monn and paltry difficulties which it is wrong or con- 
temptible to wrestle with. Be if remembered then—LPower is never 
wasted. Whatever power has been emtployed, produces excellence 
in proportion {o ils own dignity and oxerlion ; wd the faculty of 
perceiving this exertion, and appreciating this dignity, is the faculty 
of perceiving excellence. } y 


© 
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CHAPTER TV. 


OF 1I1DLDAS OF IMITATION, 


§ 1. False us¢ I'ysera, in his lectures, aud many other persous of equally jusl and 

ie unteatian by accurate habits of thought, (among others, S, ‘I’, Colaidge,) make a 

many writets distinction between imitation and copying, representing the first as 
the legitimate function of art—the lntler as its corruptions bul as 
such a distinction is by no means warranted, or explained by the 
common meaning of the words themselves, il is nob easy to com- 
prehend esactly in whal sense they aro used by those writers. And 
though, reasoning from the context, I can understand what ideas 
those words stand for in their aminds, 1 cannot allow the terms lo 
be properly used as symbols of those ideag, which (especially in the 
case of the word Imitation) are cxecedingly complox, and totally 
different from what most people would understand by the tex. 
And by men of less accurate, thought, the word is used still more 
vaguely or falsely. Tor inslance,!"Burke (Treatise on the Sublime, 
part i. sect. 16.) says, “ When the object represenled in poelry or 
panting is such as we could have no desire of scving in the reulily, 
then we may be sure that its power in poctiy or painting is owing 
to the power of unitution.” ) In which case the veal pleasure may 
be in what we have been just speaking of, the dexterity of (he 
artist’s hand; or it may be in a beautiful or singular arrangement 
of colows, or a thoughtful chiaroscuro, or in the pure beauty of 
certain forms which art forces on our notice, though we should nol 
have obsorved them in the yeolity; and [ conceive thet nonce of 
these sources of please are*in any way expressed or intimated by 
the term “imitation,” : 


a 
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But there is one source of pleasure in works of art totally different 
from all thesc, which I conceive to be properly and xecunaicly 
expressed by the word “:milation:” one whieh, though constantly 
confused in reasoning, because it is always associated in fact, with FS 
other means of pleasure, is totally separated from them in its nature, 
and is the real basis of whatever complicated or various meaning 
may be afterwards attached 1o the word in the minds of men, 

I wish to point out this distinct source of pleasure clearly at once, 
and only to usc the word “imitation” in reference to it. 

Whenever anything looks like what it is not, the resemblance § 2, Real moan- 
being so great as nearly 10 deceive, we focl a kind of pleasurable ™#° etm. 
surprise, an agreeable oxcitement of mind, exactly the same in ils 
nature as that which we receive from juggling. ( Whenever we per- 
ceive this in something produced by art, that is to say, whenever 
the work ig seen to xesemble something which we know it is not, 
we xeceive what I call an idea of imitation.) Ay such idcas are 
pleasing, it would be out of our present purpose to inquire; we 
only know that there is no man who does not, feel pleasure in his 
animal naiure from gentle surprise, and that such surprise can be 
exciled in no more distincL monnor than by tho evidence that a 
thing is not what it appears to bet (Now dwo things are requisile ¢ 3, What is 
io our complete and mosh pleasurable perception of this; first, that pty Nae 
the resemblance be so perfect as to amount to a deception ; secondly, "°" . 
that thero be some moans of proving al the same moment that it ¢s 
a deception, Tho most perfect ideas qnd pleasures of imitation aro, 
therefore, when one senso is contiadicted by another, both bearing 
as positive cvidonce on tho subject ax each is capable of lone; as . 

ug When the cyo says a thing is round, aral ihe finger says it is fab; 
they are, therefore, nover felt in so high a degreo as in painting, 
where sppearmice of projection, roughness, hair, velvot, &e. are given 
with a smooth surfece, or in wax-work, where the first evidence of 
the senses is perpelually contradicled by their experience; but the 
moment we come to marble, our definitién checks us, for 2 sarblo 
fignre does not look like what it is nob: it looks like marblo, and 
like the form of a man, but then it 7s morble, and it és tho form 
. 
' auddoyopde forty, Bre révro tvetvo.—Aniat. Rhet, L. 11. 23. 
5) 
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of aman.) It does not look like a anau, which it is not, but 
like the form of a man, which it is. Form is form, doze fide and 
actual, whether in marble or in flesh——not an imitation oy resem~ 
r blance of form, but real form. ‘ho chalk outline of the bough 
of a tree on paper, is uot an imitation; it looks like chalk and 
paper—not like wood, and that which it suggests to the mind is 
not properly said to be Zise the form of a bough, it és the form 
. of a bough. Now, then, we scc the limits of an idea of imilation ; 
it extends only to the sensation of trickery and deception occasioned 
by a thing’s intentionally seeming different from what it is; and the 
degree of the pleasure depends on the degrec of difference and the 
perfection of the resemblance, not on the nature of the thing 
resembled. The simple pleasnre in {he imilation would be precisely 
of the same degree (if the accuracy could be equal), whether the 
subject of it were the hero or Ins horse. ‘Chere are other collateral 
sources of pleasure, which are necessarily associated with this, but 
that part of the pleasure which depends on the imitation is the 

same in both, 
§4. The plea- Jdens of imitation, then, act by producing the simple pleasure of 

sue resulting . Weegee : ¢ 

surprise, and that not of surprise in ils higher sense md function, 


fiom imitation 
the most con- but of the mean and paltry surprise which is fa in jugglory.  ‘Lheso 


temptible that 

eo te pe ideas and pleasures are the most contemptible which cau be veceived 
from art; first, because it is necessary to their enjoymont thal tho 
mind should reject the impression and addvess of the ting ‘repro- 
sented, and fix itself only upon the reflection that it is nob what it 
seems to be, All high or noble dmotion or thonght are thus ren- 
. dered physically impossible, while the mind exulis in what is very 
like a strictly sensual pleasure. We may consiler tons as a result 
of agony or of art, whichever we please, but not of both at the same 
moment. If we are surprised by them as an attainment of the 
onc, it is impossible we can be moved by them as a sign of the 

other. 
§ 5. Imitation Ideas of imitation are tontemptible in the sccond place, because 

4s only of con- : 

temptible sub. not only do they preclude the spectator from cujoying inherent 
Jost. beauty in the subject, but they can only be received from mean and 
paltry subjects, because it i8 impossible to imitate anything really 
great, We can “paint a cat ov a fiddle, so that they look as if 


* 
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we could take them up;” but we cannot imitate the ocean, or the 
Alps. We can imitate fruit, but not a tree; flowers, but uot a 
pasture; cut-glass, but nof the rainbow. All pictures in which 
deceptive powers of imitation are displayed are therefore cither of 4 
contemplible subjects, or have the imitation shown in contemptible 

parts of them, bits of dress, jewols, furniture, &e. 

Thirdly, theso ideas are contemptible, because no ideas of power § 6. Imitation 
fi 7 : We cbpe ts : is contemptible 
are associated with them; to the ignorant, imitation, indecd, seems pecmuse it 1s 
difficult, and ils success praiseworthy, but even they can hy no possi- “*Y 
bility see more in tho artist thon they do in a juggler, who arrives 
at a strange end by means with which they are unacquainted. ‘To 
the instructed, the juggler is by far the more respeelable artist of 
the two, for they know sleight of hand to be an art of immensely 
more difficult acquirement, and {o- imply more ingenuity in the artist 
than a power of deceptive imitution in painting, which requires 
nothing move for iis attainment than a true eye, a steady hend, and 
moderate industry—qualities which in no degree scpwate the imi- 
tative artist from a watch-inuker, pin-maker, or any other neat-handed 
urlifteor, These remarks do not apply to the art of the Diorama, or 
the stage, where the pleasure is nob dependent on the imitation, but 
is the same which we should receive from nature herself, only far 
inferior in degree. It is & noble pleasure; but. wo shall seo in the 
course of our investigation, both that it is inferior {o that which we 
receive when there is no deception at all, and why it is so. 

Whenever then in future, 1 speak gf ideas of imitation, I wish § 7, Recapitu. 
to be understood to mean the tnmediate and present perception Ho" 
that something produced by art is not what it scems to be, I a 
prefer saying “that it is not whet it seems to he,” to saying “that 
it seems to be whab ib is not,” becausc wo perceive ab once what — « 
it seems, io be, and the idea of imitation, and the consequent 
pleasure, result from the subsequent perception of its being some- 
thing elsc—flat, for inslance, when we thought it was round. 

. 
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CIIAPTER VY. 


Of IDEAS OL TRUTI. 


3 


1, Meaning{ Turn word truth, as applicd to art, signifies tho faithful statement, 
viene set oither to the mind or senses, of any fact of nature.’ 
apphed to art. —-Y¥@ aecaive an idea of truth, then, when we perceive the faithful- 
ness of such a statement. 
Tho difference between ideas of truth and of imitation lies chiclly 
in the following points. 
§2. Tnst aif.‘ First,—Imitation con only be of something matorial, bu truth 
ference Ue; has roforence to statements both of the quilitics of material things, 
and imitation, ond of emotions, iinpressions, and thoughls, Chere is x moal_ps 
well as material, tnth,—a truth of impression as well 13 as of form, 
—of thought as well as_¢ ‘of t mnttor 3 and the truth of i impression and 
thought is a thousand timesho more important of the two. Lenco, 
; trath is a term of universal application, but imitation is limited to 
ig / that narrow ficld of art which takes cognizance only of matcrial 
' things. . 
§3, Second 1, Secondly, —Truth may be stated by any signs or symbols wluch 
diffaence. A oe . ‘ 
have a definite signification in the minds of those 10 whom, they aro 
addiessed, although such signs be themselves no image nor likeness 
of anything. Whatever can excite in the mind the conception of 
ceitain facts, can give idéas of truth, though it be in no degree the 
imitation or resemblance of those facts. Tf there be—we do nob 
say there is,—but if there be in painting anything which operuics, 
as words do, not by resembling anything, but by beng token ev a 
symbol and substitute for if, and thus inducing the effect of it, 
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then this channel of communication ean convey uncorrupted trath, 
though it do not in any degiee resemble the facts whose conception 
it induces. But ideas of imitation, of course, require the likeness 
of the object. They speak to the perceptive facultics only: truth 
to the conceptive. 

Thirdly, and in consequence of what is above stated, an idea of Ered dif. 
tauth exists in the statement of ove attribute of anything, but an 
idca of imitation requires the resomblance of as many attributes as 
we are usually cognizant of in its veal presence. A pencil outline 
of the bough of a tree on white paper is a statement of a corlain 
number of facts of form. It docs not yet amount to the imitation 
of anything. The idca of that form is not given m nature by 
lines at all, still less by black lines with a white space between 
them, But those lines convey to the mind a distinct impression 
of a certain munber of facts, which it tecognizes as agrecable with its 
previous impressions of the bough of a tree; and it receives, there~ 
foic, an idea of truth, If, instead of two lines, we give a dak 
form with the brush, we convey information of o certain relation of 
shade between the bough md sky, recognizable for another idea of 
truth; but we have still no imitation, for the while paper is nob 
the least like air, nor the black shadow hke wood. It is not uatil 

be a certain number of ideas of truth have been collected together, 
thal we arrive ab an idea of imitation, 

TIence it inight at first sight appear, that an idea of imilation, § 5. No accu- 
inasmuch as several ideas of truth were united in it, was nobler eesuiy ta 
than a simple iden of wuth, sAnd if it wei necessary thal tho wuation. 
idens of truth should be perfect, or should be subjects of contem- — - 
plation as sveh, ib would ho so. But, obscrve, we require to pro- 
duce the effect of imitation only so many and such ideas of truth as 
the senses aro usually cognizant of. Now the senscs mo nol usually, 
nor unloss they be especially devoted to the service, cognizant, with 
accuracy, of any truths but thoso ‘of space and projection, Tt re- 
quires long study and attention before dhey give certain evidence of 
even the simplest truths of form. “Lor instance, the quay on which 
tho fignre is sifting, with his hand at his eyes, in Clande’s seaport, 

No, 14, in the National Gallery, is segregiously out of perspective, 
The cye of this artisl, with ull his study, had thus not acquired 
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the power of taking cognizance of the apparent form even of 
simple parallelopiped. How much less of the complicated forms of 
boughs, leaves, or limbs? Although, therefore, something resembling 
the real form is necessary 10 deception, this something is not to be 
called a duth of form; for, strictly speaking, dhere are no, degrees 
of truth, there are only degrees of approach to if; and an approach 
to it, whose fecbleness and imperfection would instantly offend ant 
give pain to a mind really capable of distinguishing truth, is yet 
quite sufficient for all the purposes of deceptive imilation, Ib is tho 
sme with regard to colow. If we were lo paint a tree sky-blue, 
or a dog rose-pink, the discernment of the public would be keen 
enough to discover the falsehood; but, so that thero be just so 
much approach to truth of colom as may come up to the common 
idca of it in mon’s minds, that is to say, if the trees be all bright 
green, and flesh wibroken buff, and groumd unbroken brown, though 
all the real and refined truths of colow be wholly omilted, or rather 
defied and contradicted, there is yet quite cnough for all purposes 
of imitation, The only facts then, which we arc usually and cer- 
tainly cognizant of, ave those of distance and projection, and if these 
be tolerably given, with something like truth of form and colour to 
assist thom, the idea of imilation is complete. 1 would mnierluke 
to paint an arm, with every muscle out pf ils place, and every 
bone of fulsc form and dislocated articulation, and yel to observe 
certain coarse and broad zesomblances of iruo outline, which, with 
careful shading, would induce _decoption, and draw down the praise 
and delight of the discerning public. The other day at Bragoss 
while I was ondeavowing to set down in my nole-book something 
of the ineffable oxpression of the Madonna in the cathedral, a French 
amateur came up to me, to inquire if T hud seon the modern 
French pictures in a neighbouring church, I had uot, but felt 
little inclined to Jeave my marble for all the omnvass thet ever 
suffered from French brushes. My apathy was attacked with gradually 
increasing energy of praiser Rubens never execuled—Cition never 
coloured anything like them. I thought this highly probable, and 
still sat quiet. ‘The voice continued at my car, “Parbleu, Monsicur, 
Michel Ange w’a rien produit do plus beau!” “De plus dcau?” 
repeated I, wishing to know what particular cacellences of Michael 
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Angelo were to be intimated by this expression. “ Monsicw, on 
ne peut plus—c’est un tableau admivable—inconcevable; Monsieur)” 
said the Trenchman, lifting up his hands to heaven, 03 he concen- 
ivated in one conelusive and overwhelming proposition the qualities 
which wore to outshine Rubens and overpower Buonaroti,—* Monsieur, 
mm sorr!” 
This gentleman could only perecive two trutls—flesh colour and 
projection. ‘These constituicd his notion of the perfection of paint- 
ing; because they unite all that is necessary for deception. He 
was not therefore cognizant of many idcas of truth, though perfectly 
cognizant of ideas of imitation. * 
We shall see, in the course of owr investigation of ideas of trath, § 5. Ideas of 
ow ye . . tiuth ave in- 
that ideas of imitation not only do not imply their presence, but consistent with 
even are inconsistent with it; and that pictures which iinitata song iets of imlta- 
to deccive, are never truc. But this is not the place for the proof 
of this; at present wo have only to insist on the last and greatest 
distinction between ideas of truth and of imitation—tlat the mind, 
in receiving one of the formor, dwells upon its own conception of 
the fact, or form, or fooling stated, and is occupied only with the 
qualities and character of that fact or form, considering it as real 
and existing, being all the while totally xegardless of tho signs ar 
symbols by which the notion of it has becn conveyed. ‘These signs 
have no pretence, nor hypocrisy, nor legerdemain about them ;— 
there is nothing to be found out, or silted, or surprised in them; 
—they bear their message simply and clealy, and it is that mess- 
age which the mind takes fron? them and dwells upon, regardless 
of the Janguage in which it is delivered. Tut the mind, in re- 
coiving an idea of imitation, is wholly pecupied in finding ont that 
what has been suggested lo it is not what it appears to be: it docs 
not dwell on the suggestion, but on the perception that it is a false 
suggestion : it derives ifs pleasure, not from the contemplation of a 
tauth, but from the discovery of a falschood. So that the moment 
ideas of truth are grouped together, so* as to give rise to an idea 
of imitation, they change their very nature —lose their essence as 
ideas of truth—aud are conupted and degraded, so as to share in 
the treachery of what they have proditced. Lenco, finally, ideas of 
truth are the foundation, and ideas of imitation, the destruction, of 


. 
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all art. ‘We shall Le better able to appreciate their relative dignity 
after the investigation which we propose of the functions.of the 
former ; but we may as well now express the conclusion to which wo 
shall then be led--“that no picture can be good which deceives by its 
imitation, for the very reason that nothing can be beautiful which 
is not true, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Or IDLAS OL BEAUTY, 


Any matorial object which can give us pleasure im the sumple con- § 1. Detimtun 

templation, of its outward qualitics without any direct and definite of ic te 

exention. of the intellect, I call in some way, or in somo degree, 
beautiful, Why we reccive pleasure from some forms and colours, 
‘and not from others, is no more to be asked or answered than why 
we like sugar and dislike wormwood, ‘The wymosi subtlety of in- 

* vestigation will only lead ns to ultimate instincts and principles of 
Inunan nature, for which no farther reason can be given than the 
simplo will of the Deity that we should be so created. {We may, in- 
deed, perecive, as far as jve aro acquainied with His nature, that we 
have becn so constructed as, when in a healthy and cultivated state 
of mind, io derive pleasure from whatever things aro illustrative of 
that nature; but we do nob receive pleasme from them éecause they 
ave illustrative of it, nor from anf perception that they are illustrative 
of it, but instinctively and necessarily, us we derive sensual pleasure 
from. the scont of a rose.) On these primary principles of our natue, 
education and accident operaic to an unlimited eatent; they may be 
cultivated or checked, directed or diverted, gifted by right guidonce 
with the most acute and faultless sense, or subjected by neglect to 
every phase of ervor and diseaso. lp who has followed up these 
natural, laws of aversion and desire, rendering them more and more 
authoritative by constant ‘obodience, so as to dexive.. pleasure always 
from thot, which God originally intended should give_him pleasure, 
‘and _who derives the greatest possible sitn of pleasure from any given 
object, is is a man of taste, 
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§2 Defimtion ‘This, then, is the real meanmg of this disputed word.  Perlegt, 
opdie fei taste is tho fhoulty of xeceiving. the greatest possible pleasure, from 


those mat ial_sourees which are attractive “éo our moral natme in “ils 


pmity and, perfection. He who 1eceives ‘Tittle pleasure fom these 
sources, wants taste; he who icccives please from any other 


sources, has false or bad taste. 


, §3 Distinction And it is thus that the term “taste” as to be distinguished from 


between tast F 
and rndleniant that of “judgment,” with which 1t is constantly confounded, | Judg. 


ment is a general term, expressing definite action of the intellect, ’ 


and applicable to every kind of subject which can bo submitted tu 
it, There may be judgment of congruily, judgment of truth, 
judgment of justice, and judgmont of difficulty and excellence, 
But all these exertions of the intellect are totally distinct from 
taste, properly so celled, which is the instinctive and instant pre- 
{erring of one material object to another without any obvious rea- 
son, except that il is proper to humanenaturesin its perfection so 
to do. 

ss tiokaaal | Observe, however, [ do not mean by excluding direct exertion of 

become intel- ‘the intellect from ideas of beauty, to assert that beauly has no collect 

ca upon, nor comection with the intellect, All our moral feclings are 
so inwoyen with our intellectual powers, that we cannot affech (ho 
one without in somo degree addressing the other; and in ull high 
ideas of beauty, it is more than probable that much of the plea- 
sure depends on deheate ond “untraceable perceptions of fitness, pro- 
priety, andl relation, whieh are purely intellectual, and through which 


we survive. at_out noblest iilens of what is commonly" and rightly 
‘called “intellectual beauty.” But there is yet no immediate ever/ion 
of the intellect; that is to say, if a person reeciving even the noblest, 
ideas of simple beauty be asked why he likes the object exciting 
them, he will uot be able io give any distinct renson, nor to trace 
in his mind any formed thought, to which he can appeal as & sonree 
of pleasure. Ile will say that the thing gratifics, fills, hallows, exalts 
his mind, but he will not be able to say why, or how. If he con, 
angaf he. .cnn shaw. that. he. perceives in the object, any expression 


of distinct thought, he has receiyed more than an idea of beawly— 


il, is an.ideg of relation. 4 
55, The high _Ldeas of beauty are, among the noblest. which can be presented to the 
. 2 
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human imind, invariably exalling and punfying it according to theip ink and func 
degree ; 5 and it would appear that we are intended by ihe Deily to he ian ae 
constantly. under their influence, Decanse there is nok one single object 

in_ nature. which is not éipable of conveying them, and which, to, 

ihe -uightly pereciving mind, does not present an incaloulably_ greater 

munber of beautiful than of deformed _ parts.;- there being _ in fret 

scarecly any thing, in pure, undiscased nature, like positive defontitty;- 
but_only degrees of beauty, or such slight and rare points of. per- 

qitted contrast as mey render all around them more —valuable 

by_their_ opposition, spots of blackness in creation, to make_its 

colours felt, 

“Bat | although everything in nature is more or less beautiful, every § 6 Meaning 
species of object has its own kind and degreo of beanty; some being reettaaty 
in their own nature more beautifil than others, and few, af any, 
individuals possessing the wimost degree of beauty of which the species 
is capable. ‘This utmost degree of specific beauty, necessanly 
coexistent with the ugpost perfection of the object in other respects, 
is the ideal of the abject.) 

Tens of 1 beauty, then, ' be it remembered, are the subjects of moral, 
but_not of intellectual perception. . Bytho investigation of them we 
shall be led to the knowledge of the ideal subjects of art, 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


OP IDEAS OF RELATION, 


§1. Genera) Ll use this term railier as one of convenience than as adequately 
meaning of the exorossive of the vast class of ideas which I wish to be compre- 
hended under it, namely, all those conveyable by art, which are the 
subjects of distinct intellectual pereeption ang action, and which are 
therefore worlhy of the name of thoughts. Bub as overy thought, 
or defimte exertion of intellect, implies two subjects, and some comec- 
tion or relation inferred between them, the tenn “ ideas of relation” 
is not incorrect, though it is inexpressive, 
: 52.8 i {desi Under this head must be arranged coverything productive of 
prehended — Oxpression, sontiment, and character, whether in figures or Innd- 
‘nda e scapes, (for there may he as much definilo expression and murked 
carrying out of particular thenghis in the treatment of inanimate os 
of animate nature,) everything relating to the conception of the sub- 
ject and {o the congruity and relation of iis parts; nol as they 
enhance each other’s heauty-by known and constant laws of eomposi- 
tion, but as they give cach other caxpression and meaning, hy purti- 
cular application, requiring distincl thought {o discover or {o enjoy: 
the choice, for instance, of a particular Invid ov appalling light, to 
illustrate an incident in itself terrible, or of a particular tone of pure 
colour to prepare the inind for, the expression of refined and delicate 
feeling ; and, ina still higher sense, the invention of such incidents 
and thoughts as can be expressed in words os well ns on canvass, 
and are totally independent” of any means of arb but such ay mny 
serve for the bare suggestion of them. ‘The principel object in the 
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foreground of +Tumer’s “ Building of Carthage” 1 a group of clil- 
dren sailing toy boats. The exquisile choice of this incident, as 
expressive of the ruling passion, which was 1o be the somreo of fntare 
greatness, in preference to the tumult of busy stonemasons or wming 
soldicrs, is quite as appreciable when it is told as when it is seen,— 
it has nothing to do with the technicalities of painting ; a scratch of 
the pen would have conveyed the idea and spoken to the intellect 
as much as the elaborate realizations of colour. Such a thought as 
this is something far above all art; it is epic poetry of the highest 
order, Cleude, in subjects of the same kind, commonly introduces 
people carrying red trunks with iron locks about, and dwells, with 
infantine delight, on the lusixe of the leather and the ornaments of 
the iron. ‘Lhe intellect can have so occupation here; we must look 
to the imitation or to nothing, Consequently, ‘Turner rises above 
Claude in the very first instant of the conception of his picture, 
and acquires an intellectual superiority which no powors of the draughts- 
man or the artist (supposing thal such existed in his antagonist) 
could over wrest from him. 

Such are the function and force of ideas of relation, They are §3.Theexecca- 
what T have assorled in the second chapter of this scetion to bo is nelly of 
the noblest subjects of art. Dependent upon it only for expression, 
they cause all the rest of its complicated sources of pleasure to tik, 
in comparison with them, the place of mere language or decoration ; 
nay even the noblest ideas of beauty sink al once heside these into 
subordination and subjection. — I would add little to the influence 
of Landsecr’s picture above instaced, Chap. TI. § 4, that the form 
of the dog should be conceived with every perfection of emve 
and colour which its ualure was capablo.of, and that the ideal lines 
should be carried out with the science of a Praxiteles ; nay, the instant 
that the beauty so obtained interfered with the impression of agony 
and desolation, and drew the mind away from the feeling of the 
animal to its outward form, that instant would the picture become 
monstrous and degraded. The utmost» glory of the human body 
is a mean subjeck of conlomplation, compared to the emotion, 
exertion and character of that which animates it; the lustre of the 
limbs of the Aphrodite is faint beside that of the brow of the 
Madonna ; und the divine form of the Creek god, except as it is the 
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incarnation and expression of divine mind, is degraded beside the 
passion and the prophecy of the vaults of the Sistino, 

$4, Why no Tdeas of relation are of course, with réspecl to art generally, the 

subdivision of . ° . 

so eatensiye 2 Most extensive as the most important source of pleasure; and if we 

an is fieces- proposed entering upon the criticism of historical works, it would 
be absurd to attempt to do so without futher subdivision and 
arrangement, But the old lendscapo painters got over so much 
canvass without either exercise of, or appeal to, the intellect, that 
we shell be little troubled ‘with the subject as far as they are con- 
cerned ; and whatever subdivision we may adopt, as it will therefore 
have particular reference to the works of modern avtists, will be 
betler understood when we havo obtained some knowledge of them 
in Jess important points. 

By the term “ideas of relation,” thon, T meon_in future, to 
express all those sources of pleasure, which involve and requive, ab 
the instant of their perception, active exertion of the intellectual 
powers, : 
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SECTION OU. 


OF POWER. 


CHAPTER I. 


GONDRAL PRINCIPLES RUSPECIING IDEAS OF POWER. 


‘Wa have seen in the last seebion, what classes of ideas may be §1.No neces- 
: «__ olty for detailed 

conveyed by at, and wo havo been able so far to appreciale their suudy of ideas 

relative worth as to sec, that from the list, as it is to be applied to °f tmtation, 

the purposes of legitimate crilicism, we may at once throw oul the 

ideas of imitation; first, because, as wo have shown, they are un- 

worthy the pursuit of the artist; and secondly, beewuse they ave 

nothing more than the result of a particular association of idons of 

truth. In cxamining the truth of art, therefore, wo shall be com- 

pelled to take notice of thuse particuld> truths, whose association 

gives rise 10 the idcns of imitation, We shall then sce more clearly 

the meanness of those traths, and we shall find ourselves uble to 

uso them as tests of vice in art, saying of a piclure— It deceives, 

therefore it mush be bad.” 

Ideas of powor, in the same way; eatmot be completely viewed § 2. Nov for 
as a separate cless; not because they are mean or unimportant, bub begeearcad 
because they are almost always associated with, or dependent upon, Power 
some of the higher ideas of luth, beauty, or relation, rendered with 
decision or volocily, ‘Lhat power which delights us in the chalk 
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sketch of a great painter is nol one of the fingers, not like that of 
the writing-master, mere dexterity of hand. It is the accuracy and 
certainty of the knowledge, rendered evident by its rapid and few- 
less expression, which is the real source of pleasure; and so upon 
cach difficulty of art, whether it be io know, or io relate, or to 
invent, the sensation of power is attendant, when we sce that 
difficulty totally and swifly vanqnished.’; Tlenec, as we determine 
what is otherwise desirable in art, we shall gradually develope the 
sources of the ideas of power; and if there be anything difficult 
which is not othenwisc desirable, i must be afterwards considered 
separately, 
§3. Except But it will be necessary at present to notice » particu form 
ene * of the ideas of power, which is partially independent of knowledge 
of truth, or difficulty, and which is apt to corrupt the judgment 
of the critie, and debase the work of the artist. Tt is cvident 
that the conception of power which we receive from a calculation 
of unscen difficulty, and an estimate of unscen strength, can never 
be so impressive as that which we receive from the present sonsa- 
tion or sight of the one resisting, and the other overwhelming. 
In the one case the power is imagined, and in the other felt. 
§4.Thaeare There are thus two modes in which wo reecive the conception of 
two males of % 
'; one, the most just, when by agperfeet knowledge of the 


receiving ideas POWE! 

fn saat none difficulty to be overcome, aud the means employed, we form a right 

sistent. estimate of the faculties exerted; the othoy, when without possessing 
such intimate and accurate knowledge, we are impressed by a sen- 
sation of power in visible action.” If these two modes of reeviving 
the impression agree in the result, and if the sensation be equal (o 
the estimate, we reeciye the ulmost possible idea of power. But 
this is the case perhaps with the works of only one man out of 
the whole circle of the fathers of art, of him to whom we have 
just referred, Michael Angelo. In others the estimate md the son- 
sation are constantly unequal, and often contradiclory. 

§5.¥irstrea- ‘The first reason of thi8 inconsislency is, that in order to receive 

son of the . an . ‘ 

inconsistency, & serselion of power, we mush sec if in operation. Tts victory, 
therefore, must not be achieved, but achieving, and therefore im- 
perfect. ‘Thus we receive & greater sensation of power from the 
h-hewn limbs of the Twilight to the Day, of the Cappella dé 
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Medici, than even from the divine inebricty of the Bacchus in the 
gallory—greater from the life dashed out along the Mriezes of the 
Parthenon, than from the polished limbs of ihe Apollo, — greater 
from the ink sketch of the head of Raffaclle’s St. Catherine, then 
from the perfection of its realization. 

+ Another reason of the inconsistency is, that the sensation of power 


is in proportion to the apparent inadequacy of the means to the ; 


end; so that the impression is much greater from a partial success 
atiained with slight effort, (han from perfect success attained with 
greater proportional efforl. Now, in all at, every touch or effort 
(locs individually less in proportion as the work approaches per- 
tection, The first five chalk touches bring a head into cxistenee 
ont of nothing, No five touches in the whole course of the work 
will ever do so much as these, and the difference made by cach 
touch is more and more imperceptible as the work approaches com- 
pletion. Consequently, the ratio between the means employed and 
the effect produced is constantly decreasing, and therefore tho least 
sensation of power is received from the most perfeot work. ) 

1) is thus ovident that there are sensations of power about im- 


§ 6. Second 
reason for the 
inconsistency, 


§ a The sensa + 


tion of power 


perfect art, so that it be right arb as for us it goes, which must aught not to 


ce gouge in 


uhvaya be wanting ip its perfection; and that, there are souces of? impeetect ant, 


pleasure in the hasty skelgh and the rough hown block, which are 
partially wanting in the tinted canvass and the polished marble. 
But it is nevertheless wrong to prefor the sensation of power to the 
intellectual peveoption of it. , There is in reality greater power in the 
completion than in the commencement; and though it be nol so 
manifest to the sonsos, it onght to have higher influcnee on the 
mind; and therefore in praising pictures {or tho ideas of power they 
convey, we must not look to the keenest sensation, but to the 
. highest estimnto, aecompanied with as much of the sensation as is 
compatible with it; and thus we shall consider those pictures as con- 
veying the highest ideas of power which attnin the most peyfect end 
with ihe slightest possible means; not, sobserve, those in which, 
though much has been done with litte, all has not been done, but 
from the picture, in which 2 has been donc, and yet not a torch 
thrown avay, The quantity of work in dhe sketch is necessuvily less 


in proportion to the effect obluined than in the picture; but yet the 
41 
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picture involves the greater power, if out of all the additional labour 
bestowed on it, not a fuch has been lost.’ 

§ 8. Instance For instance, there are few drawings of the present day that in- 

i wictven ot volve greater sensations of powcr than those of Vredevick Taylor. « 

¥ Every dash tells, and the quantity of effect obtained is enormous, in 
proportion fo the apparent means. Bui the offect obtained is not 
complete. Brilliant, beantifnl, and right, as a sketch, the work is 
still far from perfection, as a drawing. On the contrary, there are 
few drawings of the presont day that bear evidence of more labour 
bestowed, or more conrplicated means employed, than those of John 
, Lewis. The result does not, at first, so much convey an impression 

of inherent power as of prolonged cxertion; but the result is com- 
plete. Water-colowr drawing can be carricd no farther; nothing 
has been left unfinished or untold, And on examination of the 
means employed, it is found and felt that not one touch out of the 
thousands employed has been thrown away ;—iltat not one dot nor 
dash could be spared without loss of effect;—and that the exertion 
has been as swift as it has been prolonged—ns bold as it has been 
persevering. ‘The power involved in such a picture is of the highest 
order, and the eudwing pleasure following on {he estimate of it 
pure. y re 

§9. Connection But dhere is still farther grommd for caution in pursuing the sen. 

¢ eee sation of power, comecled with the partigular characters and modes 

molles of ee of execution, ‘This we shall be better able to understand by briclly 
reviewing the various excellences which may belong to exceution, md 
give pleasure in it; though” the full determination of what. is dosi- 
rable in it, and the critical examination of the exceution of different 
artists, must be deferred, as will be immediately seen, until we are 
more fully acquainted with the principles of truth, 
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CHAPTER Tl. 


OF IDBAS OF POWER, AS ‘NIBY ART DEPENDENT UPON EXNCUTION. 


By the term “execution,” T undersiand the right mechanical use ae Meaning 


of the means of art lo produce a given ond. 

All qualities of execution, properly so culled, are influenced by, 
and in a great degree dependent on, a far higher power than that 
of mere excention, — knowledge of th. For cxnctly in proportion 
as an artist is certain of his end, will he be swift and simple in his 
moons; and as he is accurate and deep in his knowledge, will he 
be refined and precise in his touch. ‘he first mexit of manipule- 
tion, then, is that delicat® and ceaseless expression. of refined tenth 
which is carried out to tho last touch, mul shadow of a touch, and 
which makes every hair’s-hveadth of importance, mid every gradation 
full of meaning. Tt is nol, properly speaking, execution ; but it as 
tho only source of difference between the exeention of 1% common- 
place and of a perfect artist. . ‘The lowest dvanghisman, if je have 
spent the samo time in handling the brush, may be equal to the 
highest in the other qualities of cyccution (in swiflness, simplicity, 
and decision); but nof in huth, Jt is in the perfection and pre- 
cision of the insiantancous line Unt the claim to immortality is 

_Taid. s And if this truth of tuths he present, all the other qualities 
of execution may well be spared; and lo those arlisls who wish to 
excuse their ignorance and inacenvacy by a species of caxccution 
which is a perpetual proclamation, “ {wils wont demeuré qu'un 
quart Pheare a le faire,” we may reply with the truthful Aleeste, 
“Monsieur, le temps ue fait rien a Palluie.? a 


of the term 
execution,’? 


§ 2. The thst 
quality of exa- 
cution is Huth, 
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§3. Thesecomt,* ‘Lhe second quality of exceulion is simplicity, ‘The more unpre- 
Hienplicuy: tending, qniel, and retiring ihe means, the more impressive their 
effect. Any ostentation, brilliancy, or pretension of touch, — any 
oxhibition of power or quickness, mevely as such,—above all, any 
attempt to render lines attractive at {he expense of their meaning, 
is vice. , 
« §4.Thettrd, ‘Che third is mystery. Nature is always mysterious ‘and secret, in 
mesely her use of means; and art is always likest her when il is most inos 
plicable. ‘That execution which is the most incomprehensible, and 
which therefore defics imitation (other qualities being supposed alike), 
is the best, 
§5.Tho fourth, «The fourth is inadequacy, The Icss sufficient tho means appear 
inadernyfys to the ond, the greater (as has been alveady noticed) will be the 
tleeision, sensation of power. 
» The fifth is decision: the appearance, that is, that whatever is 
done, has been done fearlessly and at once ; because this gives us 
the impression that both the fact to be represented, and the means 
necessary to its representation, were perfectly known, 
$6. Thesisth, ‘The sixth is velocily. Not only is velocity, or the appearance of 
sedgeliy il, ngrecable as decision is, becanse it gives idense of powor and 
knowledgo; but of two touches, as neatly us possible the same in 
other respects, the quickest will invarinbly Je the best. Truth being 
© supposed equally present in the shapo aul direction of both, there 
will be more evenness, graco, and yaricly, in the quick one than in 
the slow onc. It will bo more agreeable 40 thé cye as a touch or 
line, and will possess more of thequatilics of te lines of nutire— 
6 gradation, uneorlainty, and unity. 
§ 7. Strange- >< Theso six qualilies arenthe only perfectly legitimate sources of 
ness on illegiti- . . A 
mate sorve of pleasure in execution ; but T might have added a severnth—strange- 
bless’ in nest, which in many eases is productive of a pleasure not allogether 
mem or degrading, though scarcely right. Supposing the other 
highor qualities first secured, it adds in no small degroo to our 
impression of the artist’s knowledge, if the means uscd bo such ns 
we should never have thought of, or should have thought adapted 
to a contrary effect. 4 Lot us for instance, compare the execution of 
ihe bul?s head in the left thand lowest corner af the Adaation of 
} the ,Magi, in the Museum at Antwerp, wilh that in Berghem’s{ 
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| landscape, No, 132 in the Dulwich Gallery, Bnbons first. serniches 
horizontally over his canvass a thin greyish brown, transparent and 
even, very much the colow of light wainscot; the horizontal strokes 
of the bristles being lefé so evident, that the whole might be taken 
for an itnitation of wood, were it nob for ils transparency. On this 
ground the cyo, nostril, and outline of the eheck are given with tivo « 
or three rude, brown touches (about three or fow minutes’ work in 
all), though the head is colossal. The back-ground is then laid in 
with thick, solid, warm white, actually projecting all round the head, 
leaving it in dark intnglio, Finally, five thin and scratchy strokes 
of very cold bluish white are struck for the high light on the fore- 
head and nose, and the head is complete. Scen within a yard of 
the canvass, it looks actually transpaveni—a flimsy, meaningless, 
distant shadow ; while the back-ground looks solid, projecting, and 
near, From the right distance (ten or twelve yards off, whence 
alone the whole of the picture can be scen), it is a complete, rich, 
substantial, and living realization of tho projecting head of the 
animal ; while the back-ground fills far behind. Now there is no [ 
slight nor mean pleasure in perceiving such result attained by 

{ means so strange, By Borghem, on the other hand, a dark back- 
ground is first laid in with oxquisile dolicucy and transparency, and 
on this the cow’s head is actually modelled in luminous while, the 
separate locks of hair projecting from the cmvass, No surprise, 
nor much pleaswe of any kind, would he attendant on this execution, 
evéu were the result equally successful; and what little pleasure we 
had in it, vanishes, when on yoliting from the picture, we find the 
head shining like a distant lantern, instead of substential or near, 
Yet sivangeness is nol io be considerad as # legitimate source of 
pleasure, That means which is most conducive to the end, should 
always he the most plensurable ; and that which is most conducive 
to the end, can be strange only to the ignorance of the spectator. 
This kind of pleasure is illegitimate, therefore, because it implies 
and requires, in those who feel it, ignoxahce of art. x 

The legitimate sources of pleasure in oxccution are therefore truth, §8, Yet even 

simplicity, mystory, inadequacy, decision, and velocity. But of these, see ata 
he it observed, some are so fur inconslstent with others, that thoy #72 i ercou- 


tion aro incon 


camol be united in high degrees.  Myslery with inadequacy, for sistont with 
each oftcr, 
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instance; since to see that the means are inadequate, we musl sce 
what they ave. Now the first three are the greab qualitics of oxccu- 
\tion, and the last three are the attractive ones, because on them are 
chiefly attendant the ideas of power. By the first three the attention 
is withdrawn from the means and fixed on the resull: by the last 
three, withdrawn from the result and fixed on the means. ‘To seo 
that execution is swift or that it is decided, we must look away 
from its creation to observe it in the ach of creating; wo nmusl 
think more of the pallet than of the picture, but simplicity aud 
mystery compel the mind to eave the means and fix itself on tho 


§9. Andfond- conception, Hence the danger of too great fondness for those 


ness for ideas of 
powel leads to 


sensations of power which ave associated with the thre Inst quelities 


the adoption of of exccution; for although it is most desirable that these showdd be 


the lowest, 


> 


present as far as they are consistent with the others, amd though 
their visible absence is always painful and wrong, yet the moment 
the higher qualities are sacrificed to them in the least degrer, we 
have a brilliant icc. Berghem and Salvator Rosa are good - 
instances of vicious execution dependent on too great fondness for 
sensations of power, vicious because intnsive md attractive in ifsel!, 
instend of being subordinate to ils resulis and forgotton in them.) 
There is perhaps no greater stumbling-block in the aviisi’s way, 
than the tendency to sacrifice truth and simplicity to decision und 
velocity,! captivating qualitios, casy of attsinment, and swe to 
attract attention and praise, while tho delicate degree of tauth which 
is at first sacrificed 1o thom is so totally woapprociable by the 
majority of spectators, so difficult of attainment to the artist, that 
it is no wonder that efforts so arduous and unrewarded should be 


$10. Therefore abandoned. But if the temptation be once yielded to, ity consv- 


peitlous, 


‘ 

*T have here noticed only noble vices, the snorifices of one excellence to another 
legitimate, but mferior one, Thete are, on the other hand, qualities of exceution 
which are often sought for and praised, though scarcely by the class of peisons 
for whom I am writing, in which everything is sacrificed to iMtegitimate and conlemp- 
tible sources of pleasmie, and these are vice throughout, and have no redeeming qua- 
hty nor excusing aim, Such is that whiph is often thought so desitable in the Diawing- 
master, wnder the title of boldness, meaning that no touch is ever to be madd less 
than the tenth of an inch. broad; such, on the other hand the softness and smoothnoss 
which me the great attraction of Carlo Dolci, and such the cahibition of particular 
powers und tricks of the hand and ffhgers, in total forgetfulness of any end whatsoever 
to be attained therchy, which is especially charactetistic of modern engraving. Com- 
pare Sect. IT, Chap, 11. § 21. Note. 
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quences are fatal; there is no pause in the fall. I could name 
a celebrated modern arlist—once # man of the highest power and 
promise, who is a glaring instance of the poril of such a course. 
Misled by the unduc popularity of his swift exeeution, he has 
sacrificed to it, first precision, and then truth, and her associate, 
beauty, What was first neglect of nature, has become contradiction 
of her; whet was once imperfection, is now falschood; and all that 
was meritorious in his manner, is becoming the worst, because the 
most attractive of vices; Accision without a foundation, and swiftness 
without an end, 

Such are the principal modes in which the ideas of powor may § 11. Recapi- 
heeome a dangerous attraction to the artisi—a false test to thie niatini. 
critic. But in all casos where they lead us astray it will be found 
that the error is caused by our preferring viciory over a small 
apparent difficulty to victory over a great, but concealed onc; and 
so that we keep this distinction constantly in view, (whether with 
reference to execution or to any other quality of art,) between the 
sensation and the intellectual estimate of power, we shell always find 
the ideas of power a just and high source of pleasure in every kind 
and grade of art, 
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CHAPTER ILL, 


OY THD SsUBLIMA, 


§1. Sublimty fr may perbaps be wondered that in the division we have nude 

is the effect * i ‘ 

upon the nund of our subject, we have taken no notice of the sublime in au, and 

of an) Eng that in our explanation of that division we have not onee used the 
word. 

' The fact is, that sublmity is not a specific torm,——nob a form 
descriptive of the effech of a partionlar class of ideas, { Any thing 
which elevates the mind 1s sublime, and elevation of imind is pro- 
duecd by the contemplation of greatness of any kind ; but chiefly, 
of course, by the greatatess of the noblest things. Sublinity is, 
therefore, only another word for the effet of greatness upon the 
feclings. Greatness of matter, space, power, virluc, or hewtly, are 
fms all sublime ; and there is perhaps no desirable quality of 
work of art, which in its perfection is not, in some way or degree, 
sublime.) : ? 

§ 2. Burke's I am fully prepared to allow of much ingonnity in Burke’s 

theoty of the a Fe z 

nature of the theory of the sublime, as- connected with gclf-preservation, There 

vat ad why ave few things so great as death; and there is perhaps nothing 
which banishes all littleness of thought and feeling in gn equal 
degree with ils contemplation, Everything, therefore, which in my 
way points to if, and, therefore, most dangers and powers over 
which wo have little contfol, gre in some degree sublime. Bul it 
is not the fear, observe, but the contemplation of death ; not the 
instinctive shudder and strnggle of sclf-preservation, but the delibo- 
tale measurement of the dom, whieh are ically great or subline 
in feeling, Tt as nof while we shrink, but while we defy, that we 
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receive or convey the highest concoptions of the faic. ‘There is no 
sublimity in the agony of terror, Whether do we taace if most in 
the ery to the mountains, “ fall on us,” und to the hills, “ cover 
us,” or in the calmness of the prophcey—* And though. after my . 
skin worms destroy this body, yeb in my flesh J shall seo God?” 
A. little reflection will casily convince any ono, that so far from § 3. Danger is 
the feclings of sclf-preservation being necessary to the sublime, their able; ot 
guontest action is totally destructive of it; and that there are fow % 
feclings less capable of its perception than those of a coward. But 
the simple conception or idea of greatuess of swlering or extent of 
destraction is sublime, whether there be any connection of that idea 
with ourselves or not. If we were placed beyond the reach of all 
peril or pain, the perception of these agoncics in their influence on 
others would not be less sublime, not because peril or pain arc 
sublime in their own nature, but because their contemplation, 
exciting compassion or fortitude, clevates the mind, and rendas 
meanness of thought impossible, Beauty is not so often felt to be aoa 
sublime ; because, in many kinds of purely inaterial beauty thevo is sublime, 
some truth in Burke’s assertion, that “littloncss” is one of its 
clements. But he who hes not felé that there may be beauty 
without littleness, and that such beauty is x source of tho sublime, 
is yet ignorant of ihe meantng of the ideal in arl, I do nob mean, §5. And gene- 
in tracing the source of the sublime to greatness, to hamper myself raed 
with any finc-span theory. I take the widest possible ground of ™™: 
investigation, that sublimily is fod wherevor anything clevates the 
mind ; that is, wherever it contemplates anything above ilsclf, and 
perecives it to be so. ‘This is the simple philological signification 
of the word devived from subdimis; and? will serve us much more 
easily, ad be a far cleaver and more evident ground of argument, 
“than my mere metaphysical or moro limited definition, while the 
proof of its justness will be naturally developed by ils application to 
the different branches of art. Bs 

As, therefore, tho sublime is not distinct from what is beautiful, §6, The former 
nor from other sources of pleasure in art, but is only a particular eee . Ato 
mode and manifestation of them, my subject will divide itsclf into ticietie anf. 
tho invesfigation of ideas of truth, beenty, and relation ; and (o 
cach of these classes of idoas IT destine a scparate part of the work. 


L a 
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The investigation of ideas of truth will enable us to delermine the 
relative rank of ailisis as followers and lusiovians of mature, 

That of ideas of benuiy will Jead us to compare them in their 
attainment, first of what is agreeable in iechmenl matters, then m 
colow and composition, finally and chiefly, in the punity of their 
conceptions of the ideal. 

And that of ideas of aclation will lead us to compare them as 
originators of just thought. 
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PART IL 


OF TRUTH. 


SECTION L 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES RESPECTING IDEAS OF TRUTH. 





CILAPTER T, 


OV IDEAS OF TRUTT IN rem, CONNHCTION WILK THOSD OF 
BEAUIY AND RDLATION, 

(Te camot but bo ovidens from the above division of the ideas § 1. ‘The two 
conveyable by art, thal the landscape painter must always have two Eos of 
great ond distines ends; the first, to induce in the spectator’s Lape pates 
mind the failiful conception of any nateeal objects whatsoever ; the tion of thets 
second, to guide the spectator’s mind fo those objects most worthy dnl doughs 
_ of its contemplation, and to inform him of the thoughts and feclugs 
with which these were regarded by the artist himself, 

In attaining the fist end the painter only places the spectator 
swhere he .slands himself; ho sets him before tho landseape md 
leaves him, ‘Iho spectator is alone, [Le may follow out his own 
thonglis as he would in the natural solitude, or ho may 1omain 
witouched, wuvellecling and regardless, as his disposition, may incline 
lim, But he hos nothing of thought given 4o him, no new ideas, 
no wiknown feolings, forced on his attontion or his heart, The 
arlisL is his conveyance, nob his companion, —his horse, nob his 
fiend, Bub in allaing the second end, the arlist not only pldves 


~s 


§ 2 The 
induce a tit. 
ferent choice 
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subjects. 


§ 3. The first 
made of selec 
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§ {. The second 
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the spectator, but éaZés fo him; makes him a sharer in his own 
strong feclings and quick thoughts; lwies him away in his own 
enthusiasm; guides him to all that is beautiful ; snatches him from 
all that is base, aud leaves him more than delighted,—ermobled 
and instructed, under the sense of having not only beheld a new 
sceue, but of having held communion with a new mind, and having 
been endowed for a time with the keen perception ant the im. 
petuous emotion of a nobler and more penetrating intelligence, 

Bach of these differont aims of aré will necessitate a different 
system of choice of objects to be represonted. ‘The first does not 
indeed imply choice at all, but it is usually united with {he selection 
of such objects as may be naturally and constantly pleasing to all 
men, at all times, and this selection, when perfech and careful, leads 
to the attainment of the pure ideal. But the artist aiming at the 
second end, selects his objects for their meaning and character, 
rather than for their beauty; and uses them rather to tow light 
upon the particular thought he wishes to convey, than as in them- 
selves objects of unconnected admiration. 

Now, althongh the first modo of sclection, when guided by deep 
reflection, may rise {o the produetion of works possessing a noble 
and ceaseless influence on the human mind, it is likely to degene- 
rato into, or rather, in nine cases out of ter i never goes heyand, 
a mere appeal fo such parts of our epimel nature os we constant 
and common—shared by all, and porpetital in ull; such, for instance, 
as the pleasure of the eye in the opposition of a cold wd warm 
colour, or of a mussy form with a delicate one, Lt alsn tends to 
induce coustant repetition of the same idexs, and reference to tho 
sume principles; it gives vise lo those rxdes of arb which properly 
excited Reynolds's indignation when applied to ils higher cfforts; it 
is the source of, and the apology for, that host of technicalities amt 
absurdities which in all ages have been the curso of art and the 
crown of the connoisseur. 

But art, in its second and highest sim, is nof an appeal to con- 
stant animal feelings, but on expression and awakening of intividnal 
thought: it is therefore as various and as oxtended in ils offorts as 
the compass and grasp of the directing mind; snd we feel, in cach 
of its results, that we are Idoking, nob ab a specimen of a taades- 
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man’s wares, of which he is ready to make us a dozen 1o match, but 
at one coruscation of a perpetually active mind, like which there has 
not been, and will not be another. 

Hence, although there can be no doubt which of these branches § 5. Yet tho 
of art is the highest, it is equally evident that the first will be the fast ie elght: 
most generally felt and appreciated. for the simple statement. of the 
truths of nature must in itself be pleasing to every order of mind; 
because every truth of nature is more or less beantiful; and if there 
be just and right selection of the more important of these truths— 

—hbased, as above explained, on feclings and desires common to all 
mankind—the facts so selected must, in some degree, be delightful 

to all, and their value appreciable by all: more or less, indeed, 

as their senses and instinct have been rendered more or less acute 

and accurate by usc and study; but in some degree by all, and in 

the sume way by all. But the highest art, being based on sensa- § 6. Thesecond 
tions of peculiar ‘minds, sensations occuring to dem only at particu- oy (8 8 ee 
lux times, and to a plurality of mankind perhaps never, and being 
oxpressive of thoughts which could only rise out of a mass of the 

most extended knowledge, and of dispositions modified in a thou- 

sand ways by peculiarity of intellect—can only bo met and under. 

stood by persons having some sort of sympathy with the high and 

solilmy minds which produced it—sympathy only to be felt by minds 

in somo degree high and solitary themsclves. (Ile alone can appre- 

ciate the art, who could comprehend the conversation of the painter, 

atl share in his emotion, in moments ,of his most fiery passion and 

most original thought.) And whereas the true meaning and end of 

lis art must thus be sealed to thousands, or misunderstood by — 
them; so also, as he is sometimes obliged, in working out his 

own pecitiar end, to seb at defiance those constant laws which 

have arisen owl of our lower and chungeless desires, that whoso 

purpose is unseen, is frequently in its means and parts displeasing, 

But this want of extended influence in high art, be it especially § 7. The first 
obsorved, proceois from no want of druth in the art itself, but from raceeathag 
a want of sympathy in the spectator with thoso feclings in the 
artist which prompt him to the utterance of one truth rather than 
of another, Por (and this is what L’wish at present especially to 
insist upon) although it is possible to xeach what T have stated to 
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be the first end of art, the representation of facts, without reaching 
the second, the representation of thoughts, yct it is altogether im- 
possible to reach the sccond without having previonsly reached {he 
first. I do not say that a man cannot thmk, having false basis 
and material for thought; but that a false thought is worse than the 
want of thonght, and therefore is not art, And this is the reason 
why, though I consider the second as the real and only important 
end of all art, I call the representation of facts the firsh end; De- 
cause it is necessary to the othor and must be attained beforo it, 
Tt is the foundation of all art; like real foundations it may be little 
thought of when a brilliant fabric is raised on it; but it must be 
there: and as few buildings are beautiful unless every line and 
column of their mass havo referenco to their foundation, and aro 
suggestive of its existence and strength, so nothing can bo beautiful 
in art which docs not in all its paris suggest and guide to the 
foundation, even where no undecorated portion of it is visible; while 
the noblest edifices of art are built of such puro and fine orystel 
that the foundation may all bo scen through them; and then many, 
while they do not see what is buill upon that first story, yeb much 
admire the solidity of its brickwork; thinking they undersinnd all 
that is to he understood of the matter: while others stand boside 
them, looking uot at the low story, but wp into the heaven at that 
building of crystal in which the builder’s spirit is dwolling. And 
thus, though we want the thoughts and feclings of tho artist as 
well as the truth, yel they must be thoughts arising out of tho 
knowledge of truth, and feclings arising out of ihe contemplation of 
trath. We do not want his mind to be as a badly blown glass, 
that distorts what we see ‘hrough iL; but liko a glass of swert 
and strange colour, that gives new toncs to what wo seo through 
it; and a glass of raro strength and clearness too, to let us see 
more than we could owselves, and bring nature up to us and near 
§ 8 The o- to us, Nothing can atone for the want of iruth, not tho most 
coorng mane brilliant imagination, the most playful fancy, the most pure feeling, 

(supposing that fecling coud be pure and false al the samo time;) 

not the most cxalted conception, nor the most comprehensive grasp 

of intellect, con make amends for the want of truth, and that for 

two reasons ; first, because falschood is in itself revolting and de- 
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grading; and secondly, because nature is so immensurably superior 

to all that tho human mind can conceive, that every depature from 

her is a fall beneath her, so thal there can bo no such thing as an 
ornamental falschood., AL falschood musi be a blot as well as a ‘ 
sin, an injury as well as a deception.» 

We shall, in consequence, find that no artist can be graceful, oe coldness 
imaginative, or original, unless he be truthful; and that the pursuit beauty no sign 
of beauty, instond of lending us away from truth, inorcases the desire mae 
for it and the necessity of it tenfold; so that those artists who 
are veally great in imaginative power, will be found to have based 
their boldness of conception on a mass of knowledge far exceeding 
that possessed by those who pride thomsclves on it& accumulation 
without regarding its use. ¢ Coldness and want of passion in a 
picture, aro not signs of the accuracy, but of the paucity of ils 
staloments; true vigour and bvilliancy ae not signs of audacity, but 
of knowledge. ° 

Tlence ‘it follows that it is in the power of all, with cure and § 10, How 
. : F . ‘ * truth may he 
time, to form something like a just judginent of the relative merits cansideved a 
of avtisis; for although with respect to tho fecling and passion of tf ae 
pictures, it is often as impossible to criticiso as to appreciate, 
excopl to such as are in some degreo equal in powers of mind, 
and in some respecls theasame in modes of mind, with those whose 
works they judge; ycl, with respect to the representation of facts, 
it is possible for all, by attention, to form a right judgment of the 
respective powers and attainments, of every artist. ‘Truth is a bar 
of comparison at which they may all be examined, and according to 
the rank they take in this examination, will almost invariably be 
thet which, if enpable of appreciating them in every respect, we 
should be just in sssigning them; so strich is the connection, so 
constant. the relation betweon the sum of knowledge md the 
extent of thought, between acemacy of perception end vividness of 
idea. ; 

T shall endeavour, therefore, in the present “portion of the work, 
to enter with caro and impartiality into the investigation of the 
claims of the schools of ancient and modern landscape to faith 
fulness in representing nature, 1 shall pay no regard whatsoever fo 
what may be thought beautiful, or sublime, or imaginative. 1 shall 
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look only for truth; bare, clear, downright statement of faeis ; 
showing in cach particular, as far as I am able, what the truth 
of nature is, and then sceking for the plein cxpression of it, and 
for thet alonc. And I shall thus ondcavour, totally regardless of 
fervour of imagination or brillhancy of effect, or any other of their 
more captivating qualities, to examine and to judge the works of 
the gieat living pamter, who is, I bolicve, amagined by the majonty 
of the public, to paint more falschood and less facb than nny obher 
known master. We shall sec with what 1cason, 
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CHAPTER TT. 


TAT THE TRULI OF NATURD IS NOT TO BE DISCERNED BY THD 
UNDDUCATED SENSES. 


fy may be here inquired by the yeader, with much appearance of § 1. Tho com- 
reason, why 1 think it necessary to devote a separate portion of len of 
the work {0 the showing of what is truthful in art. Cannot wo,” ee ste 
say the public, “sce what nature is with ow: own oyes, and find power of dis- 
out for ourselves what is like hor?” —[é will be as well to doter- “*™”s*™™ 
mine this question before we go farther, because if this were possible, 

there would be little need of criticism or teaching with respect 

to art. 

{ Now £ have just said that it is possible for all men, by care and 

attention, to form a just judgment of the fidelity of artists to nature. 

‘Vo do this no peculiar powers of mind are required, no sympathy 

with particular feclings, nothng which every man of ordinary intel- 

Iecb dors not in some cegiec possess, — powers, namely, of obser: 

vation and intelligence, which by cultivation may be brought to a 

high degree of perfection and acutencss.")But until this cultivation 

has heen bestowed, and until, the instrument thoreby perfected has 
~been employed in a consistent. sorics of careful observation, it is as 

absurd as it as audacious to pretend to form any judgment whatso- 

ever respecting te truth of art: and my firs) business, before 

going a step farther, must be to combat ‘the nemly universal error 

of belicf among the thoughtless and unreflecting, thet they know 

either what naluro is, or what is like her, that they can discovor 

irnth by instinct, and that their minds ‘are such pwe Venice glass 

as 1o he shocked by all ireachery. I have {o prove to them 

1, I 


se 


§ 2. Men 
usually see 
* hittle of what 
is before their 
eyes, 


€ 
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that there are more thmgs in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in their philosophy, and that, the trath of nafare is a port of 
the truth of God; to him who does nol search if out, darkness, 
as it is to him who docs, inftuity. 

The first great mistake that people make in the matlor, is the 
supposition that they must see w thing if if be before their eyes. 
They forget the great truth told them by Locke, Book ii, chap. 9. 
§ 8—“This is cerlain, that whatever alterations are made in the 
body, if they reach not the mind, whatever impressions ave made 
on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice of within, there 
is no perception. Fire may bwn our bodies, with no other effget 
than it docs a billet, unless the motion be continued to the brain, 
and there, the sense of heat or idea of pain be produced in the 
mind, wherein consists actnal perception, Low often may a mam 
observe in himself, thal whilst bis mind is ienily employed in 
the contemplation of some subjects and enrionsly surveying some 
ideas that ave there, it takes no notice of impressions of sonnding 
hodies, made upon the organ of hearing, wilh the same attention. 
that uses to be for the producing the ideas of sonnd? A sufficient 
impulse there may be on the organ, but 1b uot reaching the ob- 
servation of the mind, thero follows no pereoption, amd though the 
motion that uses to produce the idea of sound be made in tho car, 
yet no sound is hed.” And what is here said, whieh all must 
fecl by their own experience to be true, is moro remarkably’ and 
necessarily the case with sight than with any olher of the sonses, 
for this reason, that the car is’ nob aeoustomed to exercise cons 
stantly its functions of hearing; it is accustomed to stillness, and 
the occurrence of a soundrof any kind whatsoover is apt to awake 
attention, and he followed with perception, in proportion to the 
degree of sound; bub Uw cye during our waking how, exercises 
constantly its function of sceing; it is ils constant habit; we 
always, as far as the Jodily organ is concerned, see something, and 
we always see in the sanie degree, so that the occurrence of sight, 
as such, to the cyc, is only the continuance of iis necessary state 
of action, and awakes no attention whatsoever, except by the par. 
ticular nature and qualily 6f the sight. And thus, unless the minds 
of men are particularly directol to the impressions of sight, objects 


* 


=~ 
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pass perpetually before the eyes without conveymg any unpression 
to the brain at all; and so pass actually unscen, nol merely u- 
noticed, but in the full clear sense of the word, mseen, Aud 
munbers of men bemg pre-occupied with business or care of some 
description, totally unconnecied with the impressions of sight, such 
is actually the case with thom, they receiving from nature only the 
inevilable sensations of blueness, redness, darkness, light, &e., and 
except at particular and yare moments, no moro whatsoever. 

The degree of ignorance of external nature in which amen may g 3, But mon 
thus remain, depends therefore, partly on the number and character ontan Us Mah 
of the subjects with which their minds may be otherwise occupied, Fay Seamubie 
and partly on a natural want of sensibility 0 the power of beauty deautitu. 
of form, and the other attributes of external objects. J do not 
think that there is ever such absolute incapacity in the eye for dis- 
tinguishing and receiving pleasure from cerinin forms and colows, 


; , : 
as there is in persons who are technically said to have no car, for 


distinguishing notes, but there is naturally every degree of bluntness 

aud acutoness, both for perceiving the trath of form, end for re- 
cviving pleasize from it when perecivel. And althongh I believe 
even the lowest degree of these freulties can be expanded almost 
unlimiledly by cultivation, the pleasnre reccived rewards not the 
Inbour necessary, and the spursuit is abandoned. So that while in 
those whose sensations are nalurally acute and vivid, the call of 
external nature is so strong that it must be obeyed, aud is ever 
heard louder as the approach to her, is nearer—in those whose 
sensations are naturally blunt, the call 1s overpowered at once by 
other thoughts, and their faculties of perception, weak originally, 

die of disuse. With this kind of bodily sensibility to colour and § 4, Conuceted 
form is intimately comucetod that higher sensibility which we revere ba a tee 
na one of the chief attributes of all noble minds, and as the chief feling. 
spring of real poctry. 1 believe this kind of sensibility may be 
entirely resolved into the acuteness of bodily sense of which I have 

been speaking, associated with love, Jove E menn in ils infinite and 

holy functions, as it embraces divine and Inman and brutal intelli- 
gences, and hallows the physical perception of emernal objects hy 
association, gratitude, veneration, and dther pure feclings of out 
moral nature, And allliongh the discovery of truth is in itself 


¢ 
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altogether intellectual, and dependent merely on our powers of 
physical perception aud abstract intellect, wholly independent of our 
moral nature, yct these instruments (perception and judgment) are 
so sharpened and brightened, and so fi more swiflly and effectively 
used, when they have the energy and passion of our moral nature 
to ring them into action—perception is so quickencd by love, and 
judgment so tcmpored by veneration, thet, practically, a mam af 
deadened moral sensation is always dull in his percoplion of truth, 
and thousands of the highest and most divine truths of nature are 
wholly concealed from him, however consiut and indefatigable may 
be his intellectual search, ‘Thus then, the farther we look, the more 
we are limited in the number of those to whom we should choose 
to appeal as judges of truth, and the more we perceive how great 
a nunber of mankind may be purtially incapacitated from cither dis- 
covering or fecling it, 

$5. And of the Next to sensibility, which is necessary for the perception of facts, 

ee come reflection and memory, which arc neecssary for the retention 
of them, and recognition of their resemblances, Mor a» man may 
receive impression after impression, and that vividly and with delight, 
and yel, if he take no care fo reason upon those impressions and 
trace them to their sources, he may remain totolly ignorant of the 
facts tnt produced thom; nay, may attribute them to fhels with 
which they have no comection, or may coin causes for thom that 
have no existence at all. And the moro sensibility and imngination 
a man possesses, the more likely, will ho be to full into error ; for 
then he will sce whatever he expects, and admixo and judge with 
his hearl, and not with his eyes. ILow many people aro misled, by 
what has been said and ‘ung of the serenity of Ttulien skies, to 
suppose they must be more 4éxe than the skies of the north, and 
think that they sce them so; whereas the sky of Italy is far morer 
ull and grey in colour than the skies of the north, and is distin- 
guished only by ils inlense repose of light. And this is confirmed 
by Benvenuto Cellini, who, T.zemember, on his first entering France, 
is especially struck with the clenness of the sky, as condcasted 
with the mist of Ttaly: And what is more strange still, when people 
see in a painting what tley suppose 1o have been the soures of 
their impressions, (hey will aflirm if to be truthful, though they feel 


Pay 
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no such impression resulting from it, Thus, though day after day 
thoy may have been impressed by the tono and warmth of an 
Italian sky, yeb nob having traced the feeling to ifs source, and 
supposing themselves impressed hy .its ddveness, they will affirm a 

“Iu sky in a painting to be truthful, and reject the most faithful 

; rendering of all the eal ativibutes of Tialy as cold or dull, And § 6. Tow sight. 
‘this influence of the ifhagination over the senses, is peculiarly oe 
sobservable in the perpetual disposition of mankind to suppose thot Sow!edse. 
they see what they now, and rice verse in their not seeing what 
they do not know. Thus, if a child be asked to draw the corner 
of a house, he will lay down something in the form of the letter 
T. He has no conception that the two lines of the roof, which 
he knows to be level, produce on his eye the impression of a slope. 
Té requires repealed and close altention before he detects this fret, 
or can be made to feel that the lines on Iris paper are false, And 
the Chinese, clildven in all things, suppose a good perspective 
drawing lo be as fulso as we feel their plale patterns to be, or 
wonder at the strange buildings which come to a point at the ond. 
And all the carly works, whether of nations or of men, show, by 
their want of stade, how little the eye, without knowledge, is to be 
depended upon to discover trath. ‘The cye of a Red Indio, keen 
cnough to find the trace of his enemy or his prey, even in the 
unnatural tum of a trodden leaf, is yet so blint to the impressions 
of shade, that Mr. Catlin mentions his once having beon in great 
danger from having painted a portrait,with the face in half light, 
which the wntutored observers imagined and affirmed to be the 
painting of half a face. Barry, in his sixth lecture, tekes notice of 
the same want of actual sighé in the early puinters of Linly, “he 
imitations,” he says, “of curly arb are like thoso of children,— 
nothing is seen in the spectacle before us, unless it be previously 
Known and sought for; and mumberless observable «differences be- 
tween the age of ignorance and that of knowledge, show how much 
the contraction or extension of our sphere of vision depends upon 
other considerations then Ue mere returns of our natural oplies.” 
And the deception which takes place so broadly in cases like these, 
has infinilely greutor influence over our Judgment of the more intri- 
cate and Jess tnugible tenths of nature. We are constantly supposing 
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that we see what experience only has’shown 1s, or ean show us, to 
have existence, constantly missing the sight of what we do uot know 
beforehand to be visible: and painters, io the last how of their 
lives, are apt to fall in some degree into the error of pointing whut 
exists, rather than what they can sce. T shall prove the extent of 
this error more completely hereafter. 

§ 7. The difi- Be it also obsorved, illat all these diffteuliies would lic in tho 

he ee way, even if the traths of uature were always the same, constiuutly 

of fails ™ ~~ yepeated and brought before us. But the truths of nature are ono 
eternal change—one infinite varicly. There is no bush on the face 
of the globe exactly like another bush ;—there are no two trees in 
the forest whose boughs bend into the same network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree which could not be told one from the other, nor 
{wo waves in the sea exactly alike. And out of (his mass of vavions, 
yel agreeing beauty, it is by long attention only that ihe conception 
of the constant charecter—the ideal fown—hinted at by all, yet. 
assumed by none, is fixed upon the imagination for its standard of 
uth, 

1t is not singular, therefore, nor in any way disgraceful, thab the 

majority of spectators are totally incapable of appreciating the truth 
of nature, when fully set before them; but it is both singul and 
disgraceful that it is so dificult to cowwinee them of their own 
incapability. Ask » connoisseur, who hns scampered over all Nuwopo, 
the shape of the leaf of an elm, and the chumecs are ninety to one 
that he cammot tell you ; and yeb he will be voluble of criticism on 
every painted landscape from Dresden to Madrid, and pretend fo 
tell you whether they arc like nature or not, Ask on enthusiastic 
chatterer in the Sistine Chapel how many ribs he has, and you 
gel no answer; but it is odds that you do not get out of the door 
without his informing you that he considers such and such a figure 
baily drawn ! * 

$8. Wereeog- A few such interrogations as these might indeed convict, if uot 

ee opiees PY convince the mass of spectators of incapabilily, were it nob for the 


ther least 


important iver' 7 Vv f sopibe. 
inates,  Wuiversal reply, that they can recognize what they cannot describe, 


Compate F and feel what is truthful, thongh they do not know what is truth. 
‘at ect. I. 
Chap. 4. "And this is, to a certain foe, true: 2 man may recognize the 


portrait of his friend, though he cannot, if you ask him apart, toll 


; 
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you the shape of lus nose or the height of his forchead, and every 
one could tell Nature herself from an initation; why not then, it 
will be asked, what is like hor from what is not? For this simple 
reason, that we constantly recognize things by their leas important 
alteibutes, and by lielp of very few of those: and if these attributes 
exist nol in the imitation, though there may be thousands of 
others far higher and more valuable, yet if those be wanting, or 
imperfectly renered, by which we are accustomed to recognize the 
object, we deny the likeness; while if these be given, thongh all the 
great and valuable and important attributes may be wanting, we 
affirm the likeness. Reeognition is no proof of real and intrinsic re- 
semblance. We recognize our books by their bmdings, though the 
true and essential chavacteristics lie inside. A man is known to 
his dog by the smell—to his tailor by the coat—to Iris friend by 
the smile: cach of these know him, but how little, or how much, 
depends on the dignity of the' intelligence. ‘Chat which is truly and 
indecd characteristic of the man, is known only to God. Ono 
portrait of a man may possess exach accuracy of feature, and no 
atom of expression ; it may be, to use the ardmary terms of admi- 
ration bestowed on such portraits by those whom they please, “as 
like as it can stare.” UWvery body, down to his cat, would know 
this. Another portrait ray have neglecicd or misrepresented the 
features, but may have given the flash of the eye, and the peculiar 
radiance of the lip, secon on him only in his hours of highest mental 
excitement. None but. lis fionds would know this. Another may 
have given none of his ordinary expressions, but one which he wore 
in the most cxciied instant of his life, when all his secrct passions 
and all his highest! powers were brought into play at once. None 
but those who had then scen him might recognize ¢/is as like, 
* But which would be the most (ruthful portrait of the men? Tho 
first gives tho accidents of body—the sport of climate, and food, 
and time—which corruption inhabits, and the worm waits for. The 
second gives the stamp of the soul upon the flesh; but it is the 
soul secn in the emotions which ib shares with many—which niny | 
nol be characteristic of its essonce—the results of habit, and educa- 
tion, and accident—a glove, whether* purposely worn or uncon- 
sciously assumed, perhaps tolally contrary do all thet is rooted and 
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yeal in the mind that it conceals. The third has caught the trace 
of all that was most hidden and most mighty, when all hypoerisy, 
and all habit, and all petty and passing emotion—the ico, and the 
bank, and the foam of the immortal river were shivered, and 
broken, and swallowed up in the awakening of its inward strongth ; 
when the call and claim of some divine motive had brought into 
visiblo -being those latent forces and feclings which the spirit’s own 
volition could not summon, nor ifs consciousness comprehend ; which 
God only knew, and God only could awaken, the depth and the 
mystery of its peculiar and separating attributes. And so it is 
with cxternal Nature: she has a body and a soul like man; but 
her soul is the Deity. It is possible 10 represent the body without 
the spixit; and this shall be like to those whose sonscs are only 
cognizant of body. It is possible to represont the spirit in its 
ordinary and inferior manifestations; and this shall bo like to those 
who have not watched for its moments of powor. It is possible 
to vepresent the spirit in its secret and high operations; and this 
shall be like only to those to whose watching they have been 
revealed. All these are irath; but according ta the dignity of the 
truths he can represent or feel, is the power of the paintor,—the 
justice of the judge. 
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CUAPTER IU. 


OF TIE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF ‘PROIIS S-PLRSL, TULAL PARMICULAR 
TRUEUS ARE MORL [MPORTAN'T THAN GENERAL ONES, 


T rave in the last chapter affirmed that we usually recognize 4 1, Necessity 
objects by their Ieast essential charactaristics, ‘This very naturally $f, determining 
excites the inquiry «what [ consider their impouant characteristics, hounds of, 
and why [ call onc truth more important than another. And this 
question must be immediately determined, because it is evident, 
thet in judging of the tenth of painters, we shall have to consider 
nob only tho aecuriey with which individual truths ‘ae given, but 
tho rwlalive importance ofstho truths themselves; for as it constmtly 
happens. that tho powers of ari are unable to render alZ truths, 
that artist must be considered the most tmthful who has preserved 
the most important ab the expense ofthe most trifling, 

Now, if wo aro to begin ow investigation in Aristotle’s way, 5 2. Misappli. 
and look at the awdzeva of the subject, wo shall immediatcly “tir of #4 


aphorism + 


stumble over a maxim which is in everybody's mouth, and which, ‘Genel 
truths ate niore 


as it is understood in practice, is Huo and useful, as it is usually important than 
applied in argument, folse and misleading, “General truths are more patch ae 
important than particular ones.” Often, when in conversation, I 

have been praising ‘Turner for his perpetual variety, and for giving 

so particular and soparate a character to “each of his compositions, 

thal the mind of the painter can only be estimated by seeing all 

thet he has ever done, and that nothing can be prophesied of 2 

picture coming into existence on his easel, but that i will be totally 

different in idea from all that he has ever done before; and when 

1. 1 
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L have opposed this inexhaustible knowledge or imegination, which.’ 


ever if may be, fo the perpetual repetition of some half-dozen con- 
ceptions by Claude and Poussin, I have heen met by the formidable 
ohjection, enunciated with much dignity and self-satisfaction on the 
part of my antagonist“ That is not painting general truths, thai, 


§ 3. Falseness is painting particular tenths.” Now there must be something 


of this maxim, 
taken without 1 


explanation 


rong in that application of a prmciple which would make the 
variety and abundance which we look for as the greatest sign of 
intellect in the writer, the greatest sign of evror in the paintor ; 
and we shall accordingly see, by an applicalion of it to other 
matters, that taken without limitation, the whole proposition is 
utterly false, Vor instance, Mrs, Jameson somewhere mentions the 
exclamation of a lady of her acquaintance, more desivous to fill a 
pause in conversation than abundant in sources of observation., 
What an excellent book the Mible is!” This was a very general 
iruth indeed ; a truth predicable of the Bible in common with many 
other books, but it certainly is noithor striking for important. Tac 
ihe lady exclaimed—-* How ovidently is the Bible a divine revelation 12? 
she would have expressed a particular fruth, one predicable of the 
Bible only; but certainly far more interesting wd important. — Lad 
she, on the contrey, informed us thet the Bible was a book, sho 
would have been still more general, and ¢still Jess entertaining, — If 
I ask any one who somebody else is, and receive for answer thal 
he is a man, I get litle satisfaction for ny pains; bub if £ am told 
that he is Sir Isane Newtons I inxmedintely thank my neighbour for 


$4. Genorality his information, The fact is, and the above instances may serve ab 


-lagortant in 
the subject, 


particularity in + 


the predicate, 


once to prove it if it be not solf-evident, that generality gives 
importance to the sudjeof, ‘amd limitation or particularity to the pre- 
dicate. If I say that such and such a man in China is an opin 
cater, I say nothing very interesting, because my subject (such a 
aan) is particular, Tf J say that all mon in China are opium 
eaters, I say something interesting, becanse my subject (all mon) is 
general, If I say that all men in China eat, 1 say nothing intor- 
esting, because my predicate (cat) is general. 1f T say that all mon 
in China eat opium, 1 say something interesting, because my pre- 
(ieate (cat opium) is particular. 

Now almost everything which (with icferenes {a a given subject) 
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a painter has to ask himself whether he shall represeat or not, wa 
predicate. ITence in art, particular truths ave usually amore mportant 
than general ones, 

ow is it then thal anything so plain as this should be con- 
tradicted by one of the most universally received aphorisms respecting 
arb? A. little yellection will show us under what hmitations this 
maxin may be tne in practice, 

It is sclf-ovidont that when we are painting or desenbing any- § 5. The im- 
thing, those truths must be the most imporlant which are most qrachsaPonwied 
characteristic of what is to bo told or represented. Now thet e ny 
which is first ond most broadly characteristic of a thing is that genevality, 
which distinguishes ils genus, or which makes it what it is, For 
instance, that which makes chapery é¢ drapery, is uot its beme 
made: of silk or worsted or flas, for things are made of all 
these which are not drapery, but the ideas peculiar to drapery ; 
the properties which, when inherent in a thing, make it drapery, 
are estonsion, non-elastic flexibility, unity ad comparative thinness, 
Fverything which has these properties, a waterfall, for instance, if 
united mad extended, ov a uot af weeds over nv will, is deapory, as 
much as silk or woollen stuff is. So that theso ideas separate 
drapory in our minds from eyorything else; they are peculiarly 
characteristic of it; and therefore sre the imost important group of + 
ideas connected with it; and so with everything else, that which 
makes the thing what it is, is the most important idea, or group 
of ideas connected with the thing, Bub os this iden must neees- 
sarily be common to all individuals of the species it belongs to, it 
is w general idea wilh respect to that species; while other ideas, 
which aro not charactoristie of the species, aud are therefore in 
reality general (as black or white are terms applicable to more 
things than drapery), ave yet particular with respect to that species, 
being prodicable only of certain individuals of it. Oenee it is care. 
lessly and falsely said that general ideas ave more imporlynt than 
parlicular ones; carelessly nnd falsely, T ‘say, because the so called 
goneral idew is important, not because if is common to all the 
individuals of that species, but beeause it separates that species 
{rom cverything clee. Jt is the distinctiveness, not the universally 
of the truth, which vendor it imporlont. And the so called par- 
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tcular idea is unimportant, nol beeause a is nol predieable of the 
whole species, but beeanse it fx predicable of things out of that 
species. 1t is not its individuality, but ils generality which vendors 
§ 6. Al tiuths it mnimporlant. So then, truths are unportant just. in proportion 
ae as they are characteristic, and are valnable, piimatily, as they 
shinngeton lle, separate the species from all other evealed things; secondarily, as 
they sepaaie the individuals of that species from one another: 
this “silken? or “woollen” are uninportant ideas with respeet 
to drapery, becanse ihey neither separate ihe species from other 
flings, nor even the individuals of that species from one smother, 
since, {hough not common to the whole of it, they are common to 
indefinite mumbers of it; but the particular folds into which any 
piece of drapery may happen to fall, being different in many par- 
ticulms from those into which any other picee of drapery will fall, 
are expressive nob only of the characters of the specios, (flexibility, 
non-chaslicity, &e.), but of individuality and definite character in 
the case unnediately observed, and are* consequently most important 
and necessay ideas. So in a man; to be shorl-legycd or long-nosed 
ov anything else of accidental quality, does not distinguish hint tyont 
other short-legged or long-nosed animals, bub the important tiths 
respecting aman are, fils, ihe marked developement of thal distinctive 
organization which separates lim) as atane from ofher animals, and 
secondly, that group of qualities which distinguish Uke individual 
from all other men, which make him Paul or Judas, Newton or 
Shakspeare. Oe, Oe 
§ 7. Otherwise Such are the veal sources of importance in truths as fw as they 
Alls of 82 ve considered with reference merely to their being general, or 
bles becanee particalar; but there are rother sourees of importance which give 
fariliey weight to the ordinary opinion of the greater value of those 
which are general, and which render this opinion 2ight in practice; 
L mean ihe mirinsic beauty of the truths themselves, a quality 
which it is not here the place to investigate, but which imust just 
he noticed, as invarinbly “adding value to truths of species rather 
than to those of individuality. ‘The qualities and properties which 
charactevize mun or amy other animal as a species, aro the perfection 
of his or ats form of inind; almost all individual differences arising 
fiom muperfectious; hence a teulh of species is fhe more valuable 
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to art, because vo must always be a beauty, while a trath of indi- 
yiduals is commonly, in some sort or way, a defect. 

Again, a truth which may be of great interest, when an object § 8 And many 
: i . : Peel Pa : truths, valu- 
is viewed hy itself, may he objectionable when it is viewed mi aye af aie 
relation to other objects. ‘Chus if we were painting # picce of we may, ls 
drapery as our whole subject, it would be proper to give in it in connection 
every sonree of entertainment, which particular tmths could supply, mee 
to give it varied colour and delicate totwre; but if we print this 
same piece of drapery, as part of the dvess of a Madonna, all these 
ideas of zichness or texture become thoroughly contemptible, and 
unfit to occupy the mind at the same moment with the idea of 
the Virgin, ‘Ihe conception of drapery is then to be suggested 
by the simplest and slightest means possible, and all notions of 
foxture and detail are to be rejected with utter reprobation; but 
this, absceve, is not because they are particular or gencral or sny- 
thing clse, with respect to the drapery ilsclf, but because they draw 
the attention to the dress instead of the saint, and disturb and 
degrade the imagination and the feelings; henee we ought to give 
ihe conception of the drapery in the most unobtrusive way possibly, 
by rendering those essential qualities distinctly, which are necessary 
to the very existence of drapery, and not ono more. 

With theso Jast two gources of the importance of truths, we 
have nothing to do at present, as they are dependent upon ideas of 
beauty and relation: 1 mercly allude to them now, to show that all 
that, is alloged by Sir J. Reynolds and other scicntific wrilers r0- 
specting the kind of truths proper to be represented by the paintor 
or seulplor is perfectly just aud mht; while yel the principle on 
which ihey base their selection (that general truths ac more im- 
portant than particular ones) is altogether false. Canova’s Persens 
‘in the Valican is entirely spoiled by an unlucky /assed in the folds 
of the mantle (which the nest admirer of Canova who passes would 
do well to knock off); but it is spoiled not because this is a parti- 
cular truth, but because it is a contemptible, unnecessitry and ugly 
truth. The button which fastens the vest of the Sistine Daniel is 
as inuch a particular tenth as this, but it is a necessary one, and 
the iden of ib is given by the simplest”possible means ; heneo it is 
right and beautiful. 


* . 
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§9. Recapitu. finally, then, it is to be remembered that all truths, as far os 
‘ation: their being particular or general affects their value ul all, ave valu 
able in proportion as they are particular, aud valueless in proportion 
as they are general; or {o express the proposition in simpler torms, 
every trudh is valuable in proportion ag it is chavacteristic of the 
thing of which it is affiemed. 


‘f 
t 
| 
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CILAPTER IV. 


OF TUE RULATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TRU'TIIS !——SECONDLY, TAT RAR 
TRUTHS ARB MORE IMPORTANT THAN FRUQUENT ONES. 


fr will be necessary next for us to determine how far frequency or § 1. No acci- 
rarity can affect Ue importance of imths, and whether tho artist is santa veins 
to be considered the most truthful who painis what is common or ques ee 
what is unusual in nature. iepresented, 
Now the whole determination of this question depends upon 
whether the wnusunl fuct bo a violation of natwe’s general princi- 
ples, or the application of some of those principles in a peculiar 
and striking way. Nature sometimes, though very rarely, violates 
her own principles; it is her principle to make every thing beautiful, 
but now and thon for an instant, she permits what, compared with 
the rest of her works, might be called ugly: it is true that oven 
theso rare blenishes aro permitted, as L have above suid, for a good 
purpose, (Part I. Sec, I. Chap. 5.), they are valuable in nature, and 
used as she uses them, ave cqtilly valuable (as instantancons dis- 
cords} in wb; but the artist who should weck after these exclusively, 
and paint nothing clse, though he might be able io point to some- 
thing im nature as the original of overy one of his uglincsses, 
would yeb be, in the sluict sense of the word, falsc,—false to na- 
ture, und disobedient to her laws. For instance, it is the practice 
of nature to give character to the outlines of her clouds by porpe- 
tual nugles and right lines. Perhaps once in a month, by diligent 
watching, we night bo able to see a cloud ullogethor rounded and 
mule up of curves; bub the artist whd paints nothing bué curved 
clouds anus yeb be considered thoroughly and inexcusably false, 
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§ 2 But the But the case is widely dillerent, when instead of a principle viow 
cases in whic Wet : . 

tines "aids “Inted, we have one extraordinarily carried out or manifested under 
ciples have unusual civoumsinnees. (‘Though nature is constantly beautiful, she 


been strikingly 

exemplited. does not exhibit her highest powers of beauty constantly, for then 
they would satinte us and pall upon our senses. [tis necessary to 
their appreciation that they should be rarcly shown. — Her finest 
touches are things which must be watched for; her most perfect 

§ 3, Which are passages of beauty are the most evmescent. She is constantly 

oommparatively doing something beautiful for us, but it is something which she has 
not done before and will not do again; some exhibition of her 
gencral powers in particular circumstances which, if we do not catch 
at the instant it is passing, will not be ropeated for us, Now they 
are these evanescent passages of perfected beauty, these perpe- 


tually varied cxamples of utmost power, which the artist ouglt, 


to seek for and arrest. No supposition can he more absurd than 

that effects or truths frequently exhibited are more churacteristic of 

nature than those which are equally necessary by her Ins, though 

rover in occurrence. Both the froquent and the wre me parts of 

the same great system; to give cither exelusiyely is imperfech tenth, 

and to repeat the same effect or thought in two pictures is waslod 

§ i. All tepett- life, What should we think of a pont who should keep all lis Tite 
able, tepeating the same thought in differen) words? and why should we 
° be more lenient to the parrot-painter who has Jearned ono Iesson 
from the page of nature, and keeps slammering it out with cternal 

repetition without tuming the leaf? Ts it less tautology to desorihe 

a thing over and ovor again with lincs, then it is with words? 

‘The teaching of natwe is as varied and infinite as it js constant ; 

and the duty of the painter is to walch for every one of her lessony, 

and to give (for human life will admit of nothing more) those in 

which she has manifesicd each of her principles in the most pecu- 

liar and striking way. The deeper his research and the raver the 

phenomena he has noted, the more veluable will his works be; to 

repeat himself, even in a’single instance, is treachery to nature, for 

a thousand human. lives would not be enongh to give one instance 

of the perfect manifestation of cach of her powers; and as for 

combining or classifying ilfm, as well might a preacher expect in 

one sermon to express and explain every divine truth whieh ean be 
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gathered out of God’s revelation, as a painter expect in one compo- 

sition to express and illustrate every lesson which can he received 

from Gotl’s evention, Both are commentators on infinity, amd the § 5. The duty 
: fi ae of the painter 

duty of both is to tuke for cach disconrse one essential truth, is the sae 

socking, particularly aud insisting especially on those which are less ie de 

palpable to ovdinary observation, and move likely to escape an in- 

dolent research; and to impress that, and that alone, upon those 

whom they addvess, with every illustration that can be furnished 

by their knowledge, and every adornment attainable by their power. 

(And the real truthfulness of the painter is in proportion to the 

nimber and variety of the facts he has so illustrated; those facts 

being always, as above obscrved, the realization, not the violation of 

a general priuciple. The quantity of truth is in proportion to the 

number of such facts, and its value and instructiveness in propor- 

tion to their varity, , All really great pictures, therefore, exhibit the 

genoval habits of nature, manifesicd in some peculiar, rare, and 

beautiful way.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF TIE ROLATIVE IMPORTANCE OF TTRUINS I THTRDLY, TUE TRUTIS 


OF (COLOUR ARE THE LUASt IMPORTANT OF ATL TRUTHS, 


§1, Difience Ix the two last chapters, we have pomted out general tests of the 


between pii- 5 + P ‘ i‘ 
unary ak importance of all truths, which will be suflicient at once to dis- 
, 


rite in tinguish certain classes of properties in bodics, as more necessary 
bodies. to be told than others, beemse more characteristic, cither of tho 


particular thing to be represented, or of the prineiples of nature, 
According to Locke, Book ii, clap. 8, there are three gorts of 
qualities in bodies: first, the “hulk, figure, umber, situation, and 
motion or rest of their solid parts: those that are in thom, whethor 
we pereeive them or nol.” ‘These Ke culls primary qualities, 
Secondly, “the power that is in any hody to operde after a pecu- 
liar manner on any of ow senses” (sonsible qualities). And thirdly, 
“the powor that is in any boily to make such a change in another 
hody as thot it shall operate on our senses diflerontly from what it 
did before: these Jas bemg usually called powers.” | 
Hence he proceeds to”prove that those which he calls primary 
qualities are indecd part of the essence of the body, and charne- 
teristic of it; but that the two other kinds of qualitics which- 
together he ealls secondary, are neither of them more than powers 
of producing on other objects, or in us, certain effects and sensa- 
§ 2, The fust fions. Now a power of influence is always equally chavuctoristic of 
sniasteile, two objects—the active and passive; for it is as much necessary 
seuereuty go, that there should he a power in. the object suffering 10 recive the 
impression, as in the object acting, to give the impression, (Com. 
pare Locke, Book ii. chap, 21, scel. 2.) Mor supposing two people, 
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as is frequently the ense, perorive different scents in the same 

flower, it is evident that the power in the flower to give this or 

that depends on the nature of their nerves, as well as on that of 

its own particles; and that we aro as correct in saying ib is a 

power in us {o perccive, as in the object to impress. Tvery power, 

therefore, being characteristic of the nature of iwo bodies, is in- 

perfeetly and incompletely characteristic of cither separately ; but the 

primary qualities, being characteristic only of the body in which 

they arc inherent, ave the most important truths connected with il. 

Kor the question, what the thing is, must precede, and be of more 
importance than the question, what can it do. 

Now, (by Cocke's detinition above given, only bulk, figure; § 3, Colom 

situation, and motion or vest of solid parts, ave primary qualifies, # sceundary 


. a quality, there. 
tence ull truths of colour sink at once into the second rank. — Le, tare tess im. 


therefore, who has neglected a trath of form for a truth of colour een Haw 
has neglected a greater (ruth for a less one} 
And that colour is indecd a most wnimporlart characteristic of 
objects, will be further evident on the slightest consideration, ‘The 
colour of plants is constantly changing with the season, and of 
overything with the quality of light falling on it; but the nature 
and ossoneo of the thing are independent of these changes, An oak 
iy an oak, whether green with spring or red with winter; a dahlia 
is a dahlia, whether it be yellow or crimson; and if some monster. 
hunting botanist should ever frighten the flower blue, still ib will 
be a duhlie; bul let one curve al’ the-pelals—one groove of the 
stamens be wanting, and the flower ceases to be tac sume, Let the 
roughness of the bark end the angles of the boughs be smoothed 
or diminished, and the oak ceases to be aft oak ; but lot, it retain its 
dnward structure and outward form, and though ils leaves grew 
‘white, or pink, or blue, or tricolor, it would be » white oak, or a 
pink oak, or a republican ovk, but on onk still. Again, colour is § 4. Colour no 
hardly ever even nu possiide distinction between two objects of the eae 
sume species. ‘Tio trecs, of the same kind, al the same season, a 
and of the same age, we of absolutely the sane colour; but they 
ao not of the sume form, nor anything like it. ‘Chere can be no 
difference in Uhe colour of two pivces of "rock brokon from the same 


place; bub ib is impossible thoy should be of the same form, So 
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thaé form is not only the chicf characteristic of species, but the only 
characteristic of individuals of a specics. 

§ 5. And ait. Again, a colour, in association with other colows, is different 

foveng i 8560- fvom the same colow secon by ilsolf, Lt has a distinel and peculiar 

what itis alone. power upon the retina dopendent on its association. Consequently, 
the colow of any object is not more dependent upon tho nature 
of the object itself, and the cye beholding it, then on the colour 
of the objects near it; im this respect also, therefore, it is no 
characteristic. 

§ 6. It snot And so great is the uncertainty with respect to those qualities or 

oe tote powers which depend as much on the nature of the object suffering 

os te frm as of the object acting, ihnt it is totally impossible to prove that 

things. one man sees in the same thing the same colour that another does, 
though he may use the same name for it, One man may sco yellow 
where another sees bluc, but as the effect is constant, they agres in 
the term to be used for it, and both call it blue, or both yellow, 
having yet totally different ideas atlachcd to the term. And yet 
neither can be said to see falsely, because the colour is not in the 
thing, but in the thing and them together. Bul if they seo forms 
differently, onc must seo falsely, beemuse the form is positive in the 
object. My friend may sco boars blue for anything 1 know, but 
it is impossible he should sco them with paws instead of hoofs, 
unless his eyes or brain are disensed. (Compare Locke, Book’ ii, 
chap. xaxii, § 15.) But J do uot speak of this wneertainty us 
capable of having any cfect on art, because, though perhaps 
Landseer sees dogs of the colour which T showld call blue, yet the 
eolour he puts on the canvass, being in the samo way bluc to him, 
will still be brown or dof-colour to me; and so we may argue on 
points of colour just as if ull men sww alike, as indeed in all pro- 
bability they do; but I merely mention this uncertainty to show! 
farther the vagueness and unimportunce of colour as a choractoristic 
of bodies, 

§ 7. Fon, Before going further, howover, L must explain the sense in which 

considered 05 T have uscd the word “ form,” because painters have n most in- 


an element of 


caer accurate and careless habit, of confining this term to the oufline of 
aud shade. bodies, whereas it uecossmfly implies light and shade, 1. is true 


that {he outline and the chinoseuro must he separate subjects of 


4 
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investigation with the student; but no form whatsoever can he 

known to the oye im the slightest degree without its clriaroscuro ; 

and, therefore, in speaking of form geucrally as on clement of Innd- 

scape, C mean that perfect and harmonious wnity of ouiline with 

light and shade, by which all the paris and projections and pro- 

portions of a body ave fully explained to the cye, being nevertheless 

perfectly independent of sight or power in other objects, the pre- 

sence of hght upon a body being a positive oxistenee, whether we , 

ave aware of it or not, and in no degree dependent upon our senses. 

This being understood, the most convincing proof of the unimportance § 8. opor- 
of colow lies in the accurate observation of the way in which any fhe pring 
matorial objech impresses itself on the mind. If we look at natuee cruresing the 
cavefully, we shell find that her colows are in a state of perpetual bodies, and 
confusion and indistinctness, winle her forms, as told by light and ane 
shade, are invariably elcar, distinct, and speaking. The stones and 

gravel of the bank catch green reflections from the boughs above ; 

the bushes reecive greys and yellows from the ground ; every hair’s 

breadth of polished surlace gives a lille bit of the bluo of tho sky 

or the gold of the sun, like a star upon the local colour; this local 

colour, chengeful und uncertain in itself, is agein disguised and 

moilified by the hue of the light, or quenched in the grey of the 

shadow ; and the confusion and blending of tint is altogether so 

great, thal were we left to find out what objects were by their 

colours only, we could scarcely in places distinguish the boughs of a 

ee from the air beyond them, or the ground beneath them. 1 

know that people unpractised in art? will not believe this at first; 

bul if they have accurate powers of observation, they may soon 

ascertain it for themselves ; they will fine that, while they can scarcely 

ever determine the eracé hue of anything, except when it oceurs in 

large masses, a in @ green field ov the blue sky, the form, as told 

by light and shade, is always decided ant evident, and the souree 

of tho chicf characicr of every object. Light and shade indecd so 
completely conytlor the distinctions of, local colow, that the difference 

in huo between the illumined parts of « white and black object is 

not go greab as the dilferonee {in stmshine) between the illumined 

and dark sido of either separately. * 


We shall geo hereafter, in considering ideas of beauty, that colour, ga. Reeapitu- 
ntion. 
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even as a source of pleasure, is fechle comparcd 10 form; but this 
we cannot insist upon at presenl; we have only to do with simple 
truth, and the observations we have mate are sulliciont 10 prove 
that the artisl who sacrifices or forgets a trath of form in the 
pursuit of a iruth of colour, sacrifices what is dolinite to what is 
unceriam, and what is essential to what is accidontel, 
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CITAPTER VI. . 


RDCAPITULATION. 


‘Tr ought farther 10 be observed respecting truths in goneval, that § 1. The im. 
thoso ave always most valuable which are most historical, that is, Py eon 
which toll us most about the past and future slates of the object 
to which they belong.) In a tree, for instance, it is more important 
to give tho appearance of energy and elasticity in the limbs which 
is indicative of growth and life, than any particular character of 
leaf, or texture of bough. Jt is more important that we should 
fool that the uppermost sprays aro creeping highor and highor into 
the sky, and be impressed with the current of life and motion which 
is animating cvory fibre, than that we should know the exact pitch 
of relief with which thosc fibres are thrown out against the sky. 

For tho first truths tell us tales about, the tree, about what it has 
hbeon, and will be, while ihe last are chavactoristic of it only in its 
present stato, and are in no way talkative about themselves. ‘Talkative 
facls ave always more interesting and move important than silent ones. 
So again the lines in a crag which mark its stratification, and how 

it has been washed and rounded by water, or twisted and drawn out 
in fire, are more important, because they tell more, than the stains 
of the lichens which change year by year, and the accidental fissures 
of frost or decomposition ; not but that Woth of these are historical, 

Tut historical in a less distinct manner, and for shorter periods, 
Tlenco in general the iruths of specific form are the first and § 2 Tom, as 
most important of all; and next to them, those truths of chiaroscuro Taha aed, 


ie eT a ‘| 4 the first of 
which aro necessary lo make us understand every quality and part Af vir 
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Tone, hight, of forms, and the relative distances of objects wmong cach other, 

neni "1° ond in consequence their relative bulks. Altogether lower than these, 
as truths, though often most important as bewutics, stand all effects 
of chiaroscuro which are productive inerely of imifations of light aud 
tone, and all effects of colour. ‘To make us understand the space 
of the sky, is an end worthy of the artist’s lighest powers; to hit 
its particular blue ov gold is an eud to be thought of when we 
have accomplished tho first, and not till then. 

§3. And de. Finally, far below all these come those particular accuracies or 

ceptive: chats tricks of chiaroscuro which cause objecis to look projecting from 

of all, the canvass, not worthy of the name of truths, because they vequire 
for their attainment the sacrifice of all others; for vob having at 
ow disposal the samo intensity of light by which nature illustrates 
her objects, wo are obliged, if we would have perfect deccption in 
onc, to destroy its relation to the rest. (Compare Sect. IT. chap. V.) 
Aad thus he who throws one object out of his pielure, never ets 
the spectator into it, Michael Angelo bids you follow his phan- 
toms into the abyss of heaven, but a modern Trench paintor drops 
his hero out of the picture frame, 

This solidity or projection then, is the very lowest tut that art 
can give; il is the painting of mere imniler, giving that as food 
for the eyo which is properly only the subject of tonch; it ean 
neither instruct nor exalt, nor plonso, except as jngglory ; ib adresses 
no senso of beanty nor of power; end wherever it characterizes the 
general aim of a picture, it js the sign and the evidence of the 
vilest_ and Towest mechanisin which at can be insulled by giving 
name to. : 
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CUAPTER VI 


GENDRAL APPLICATION OP ‘THE 1OREGOING PRINCIPIIS. 


Wu have seon, in the preceding chapters, some proof of what was § 1. The du 
ferent selection 

before assorted, that the truths necessary for deceptive imilation are of facts conse- 

not only few, but of the very lowest order. (We thus find painters ioene on Sh 

ranging thomselves into two great classes; one aiming at tho de- teaiiaciony 9 at 

velopement of the exquisite truths of specific form, refined colour, and 

ectherenl space, aud content with the clear and impressive suggestion 

of any of these, by whntsoover means obtained; and the other 

casting all these aside, to attain those particular iruths of torte 

and chiaroscuro, which may trick the spectator into a belief of 

reality, ‘The first cluss, if they have to paint n tree, are intent 

upon giving the exquisite designs of intersecting undulation in its 

boughs, the grace of its leafage, the intricacy of its organization, 

and all those qualities which make it lovely or aflecting of its kind. 

Nic second ondeavour only to inako you believe that you aro 

looking at wood. ‘They are totally regardless of truths or beanties 

of form; x stump is as good as a drmk for all their purpeses, 

so that they can only deecive ihe sye into the supposition that 

it és wa slump and not canvass, 

‘to which of these classes the great body of the old lendscape § 2. The old 
painters belonged, may be partly gathered Jom the kind of praise body. aia ‘only 
which is bestowed upon them by thése who admire them most, * imitation. 
which cither refers to technical matters, dexterity of touch, clever 
oppositions of colom, &,, or is bestowed on the power of the painter 
to deceine, M. de Marmontel, going inlo a comuoissou’s gallery, | 
pretends to misiuko a fine Borghem for a window. This, he says: ” 


1. L 
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was afflemed by ils possessor to be the greatest praise the picture 
liad ever reecived. Such is indeed the notion of ar which is at 
the bottom of the vencration usually felt for the old landscape 
¢ painters; it is of couse the palpable, first dea of ignorance; it 
is the only notion which people wmequainted with art cm by any 
possibility have of its ends; the only test by which people unac- 
quanted with nature, cen pretend to form anything like judgment 
of at. ; [i is strange thet, with the grent historical painters of Italy 
before them, who had broken so boldly and indignantly from the 
wammels of this notion, and shaken the very dust of i from their 
fect, the suceceding landscape painters should have wasted their 
lives in jugglery: but so ut is, and so it will be fel, the more wo 
‘Jook into their works, that the deception of the senses wns the 
$3. What ‘great and first end of all their art.» To attain this they paid deop 
a they and serious attontion to effects of light and tono, and to the 
exact degree of relief which material objects take against light 
and atmosphere; and sacrificing ovary other truth 10 these, not 
necessarily, but beeruse they required no others for deception, they 
succeeded in rendering these particular facts with a fidelity and 
force which, in the pictures that have come down to us uninjured, 
are as yet unequalled, and never con be surpassed. They painted 
their foregrounds with laborious industry,” covering them with details 
so as to render them decoptive to the ordinary eye, regardless of 
beauty or trath in the details themselves; they painted Leix trees 
with careful aticntion 10 their pitch of shade against the sky, utterly 
rogardless of all thal is beautiful or essential in the anatomy of 
their foliage and boughs: they painted their distances with exquisite 
use, of trausparont colout and aerial tone, totally neglectful of all 
facts and forms which nature uses such colour and tonc to relieve 
and adorn, They had neither love of nature, nor fecling of hot 
beauty ; they looked for her coldest and most common-place effects, 
beeauso they were casiest, to imitate; and for her most vulgar forms, 
because they were most casily to be recognized by dhe untaughl eyes 
of those whom alone they could hopo to please; they did it, like 
the Pharisee of old, to be seen of men, and they had their reward, 
They do deccive and delight the wnpractised oye j-~they will to all 
aves, as long as their colows endue, bo the standuds of excellence 
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with all, who, ignorant of natnre, claim to be thought learned in 
mt, And they will to all ages be, to those who have thorough 
love and knowledge of the creation which they libel, instructive 
proofs of the limited number and low chaseter of the truths which 
are necessary, and the accumulated multitude of pme, broad, hold 
fulschoods which are admissible in pictures meant only io deceive, 

There is of cowrse more or Jess accuracy of knowledge and 
esceition combined with this aim at effect, according to the in- 
dustry and precision of eye possessed by the master, and more or 
less of beauty in the forms sclected, according to Ins natural taste; 
hut both the beauty and truth are sacrificed unhesitatingly where 
they interforo with the great effort at deception, Claude had, if it 
had been cultivated, a fine fecling for beauty of form, and 1s seldom 
ungraceftl in his folinge; but his picture, when examined with 
reference to essential truth, is onc mass of error from beginning 
to end. Cuyp, on the other hend, could paint close truth of every- 
thing, except ground aud water, with decision and sucerss, but he 
has no sense of beauty, Gaspar Poussin, more ignorant of trath 
than Clinde, end almost as dead to beauty as Cuyp, has yet a per- 
ception of the fecling and moral truth of nature which often 
vedeoms ihe picture; bub yct in all of them, everything that they 
cm do is dono for decaption, and nothmg for the sake or love 
of what they are painting: ) : 

"Modern landscape painters have looked at nature with totally dif- 
ferent cyes, seching not for what 1s cagiest {o imitate, but for what 
is mos! important to tell, Rejecting at once all idea of bond fide 
imitation, they think only of conveying the impression of nature 
into the mind of. the spectator. And there 18 m consequence, a 
greater sum of valuable, essential, and impressive truth in the works 

of two or three of our leading modern Jandscape painters, than 

in those of all the old masters pub together, and of tuth too, 
nearly unmixed with definite or avoidable falschood; while the 
wnimportant and feeble truths of .the “old masters are choked 
with a mass of perpetual defiance of the most authoritative laws of 
nature, 


§ 4. The pine 
ciples of selec- 
tion adopted 

by modern 
artists, 


T do not expect this assertion to be believed at present; i must § 5. General 


vest for demonshation on the examination we are about lo enter 


feeling of 
Claude Sal- 


vator, and 
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G. Poussin, upon; yet, even without reference to any intricate ov deep-hud 
ae eto un truths, it appears strange to me, thei any one familiar with mature, 
au vestiees Fand* fond of hex, should not grow wemy and sick at heat 
among the melancholy and menotonous transcripts of her whieh 
alone cam be reecivedl from the old school of ari. A man necus- 
fomed to the broad, wild sea-shore, with its bright Incakers, and 
fee winds, aul sowiding roeks, and eternal sensation of f{amcless 
power, can seareely but be angered when Claude bids him stand 
still on some paltry, chipped and chiseled quay, with porters and 
wheebarrows rimming against him, to watch a weak, rippling, bound 
and barvieved water, that has not strengih cnough in one of ils 
wares to upsct the flower-pots on the wall, or even to fling one jet 
of spray over the confining stone, A man accustomed to the 
strength and glory of God’s mountains, with Uteir soming aut 
raiiant pinnacles, and surging sweeps of measureless distance, king- 
doms in their valleys, and climates upon their crests, can scarcely 
but be angered when Salvator bids him stand still ander some con- 
temptible fragment of splintery crag, which an Alpine snow-wreath 
would smother in ts first swell, with a sttmied bush or two prow. 
ing oub of it, and uv vohane of imamiactory smoke for a sky. A 
nian accustomed do the grace and infinily of metiure’s folinge, will 
every vista a cathedral, and every boughea revelation, can searccly 
bnt be angered when Poussin mocks lim with a black vound mass 
of impenctrable paint, diverging into feathers instead of leaves, and 
supported on a stick insteadsof a trunk. ‘Nhe facb is, there is one 
thing wanting in all the doing of these men, md thet is the very 
virtue by which the work of human mind chiefly rises above thal 
of the Daguerreotype or Ealotype or any other mechanical mens 
that over have been or may be invented, Love: There is no ovi- 
dence of their ever having gone io nature with any thirst, or 
reecived from her such emotion as conld make thom, even for an 
instant, lose sight of themselves; there is in them neither carnest- 
ness nor humility; there*is yo simple or honest record of any 
‘ single truth; none of the plain words nor straight offorls that men 
speak and make whon they once feel. ) 
58. Tnadegancy Nor is it oly by the professed landscape painters that the great 


ane of ‘tian verilies of the material world are betrayed: Grand ay are the mo- 
and Tintoret. 
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tives of landscape in the works of the carlier and mightier men, 
there is yeb in them uothing approaching to a general view nor 
complete rendering of natural phenomena; not that they are 1o be 
blamed for this; for they took out of nature that which was fit for 
their purpose, and their mission was to do no more; bub we must 
ho cautions to distinguish that imaginative abstraction of landscape 
which alone we find in them, from tho entire statement of truth 
which has been attempted by the moderns. I have said in the 
chapter on symmetry in the second volume, thet all landseape 
grandeur vanishes before that of Titian and Tintorct ; and this is truce 
of whatever these two giants touched ;—but they touched little. A 
fow level flakes of chestuut foliage; a blue abstiaction of hill forms 
from Cadore or the Euganeans ; a grand mass or two of glowing 
ground and mighty herbage, and a few burning ficlds of quict cloud 
were all they necded; there is evidence of ‘Tintoret’s having felt more 
than this, but it occurs only in secondary fragments of rock, cloud, 
or pine, hardly noticed among the accumulated interest of his lmmean 
subject, rom the window of Titian’s house at Venice, the chain 
of the Tyrolese Alps is seen lifted in spectral power above the 
tufled plain of ‘Iveviso; covery dawn that reddens the towers of 
Murano lights also a line of pyramidal fires along that colossal ridge ; 
lu there is, so far as I know, no evidence in my of the master’s 
works of his cver having beheld, much less fell, the majesty of their 
burning. ‘The dark firmament wid saddencd twilight of ‘Cintoret 
are sufficient for their end; but the sup never plunges helind San 
Giorgio in Aliga without such retinue of radiant cloud, such rest of 
zoned light on the grecn lagoon, as never received image from his 
hand, More than this, of that which they? loved and rendered much 
is rendered conventionally ; by uoble conventonalitics indeed, but 
such uevertheless as would be inexeusable if the landscape beeame 
the principal subject insicad of an xecompaniment, 1 will instance 
only the San Pietro Martire, which, if not the most perfect, is a 
least the most popular of ‘Litian’s landscapes ; in which, to obtain 
light on the flesh of the near figures the sky is made as dark as 
deep sca, the mountains are laid in with violent and impossible blue, 
exeept one of them on the left, which, to connect the distant light 
with the foreground, is thrown into light relief, unexplained hy its 
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materials, unlikely in its position, and in ils degree impossible under 
any circumstances. 

§ 7. Causes of I do not instance these as faults in the piclurc: there are no 

je wane cat works of very powerful colow which are free from conventionulity 

mubseaent concentrated or diffused, daring or disguised; but as the conven- 
tionality of this whole picture is mainly thrown into the landsenpe, 
it is necessary, while we acknowledge the virlne of this distance as 
a part of the great composition, 1o be on ow guard against the 
liconse it assumes and the attractivencss of its overcharged colour. 
Fragments of for purer truth ocow in the works of ‘lintorot; and 
in the drawing of fohage, whether rapid or claborate, of masses ox 
details, the Venetian painters, taken as a body, may be considered 
almost faultless models. But the whole ficlt of what they have 
done is so narrow, and therein is so much of what is only rela- 
tively right, and in itself false or imperfect, that the young and 
inexperienced pamter could run no grenter risk than the too early 
taking them for teachers; and to the general spectator their Iend- 
scape is valuable vather as a means of peculiar and solemn emotion 
than as ministering fo, or inspiring the mniversnl love of nature. 
{Tenee while men of scrious mind, especially those whose pursuits 
have Inought them into continmed relations with the peopled rather 
than the lonely world, will always lool to the Vonotian painters 
as having touched those siraplo chords of landscape harmony which 
are most in unison with carnest and melancholy feoling; those 
whose philosophy is more scheorful and more extended, as having 
been trained and coloured among simple and solitary nature, will 
scek for a wider and mote systematic circle of teaching: they may 
grant that the barred horizental gloom of the Titian sky, and the massy 
leaves of the ‘Titian forest ave among the most sublime of the con- 
ccivable forms of material things; but they know thet the virtuo 
of these very forms is 10 be learned only by right comparison of 
them with the cheerfulness, fulness and comparative inquictness of 
other hours and seenes} that they are not iulended for the con- 
linual food, but the occasional soothing of the human heart; that 
there is a lesson of not Jess value in its place, though of less con- 
cluding and sealing authenty, in every one of the moro Innoble 
phases of material Uangs: and that there aro some lessons of equal 
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or greater aulliority which these masters neither taught nor received. 
And until the school of modern landscape arose Art had never noted 
the links of this mighty chain; it mattered not that a fragment 
lay hero and there, no heavenly lightning could descend by it; the 
landscape of the Venctims was without effect on any cotemporary 
in subsequent schools; it still remains on the continent as uscless 
as if it had never oxisted; and at this moment German and 
Italian Inndscapes, of which no words are scornful enough to befit 
the utter degradation, hang in the Venetian Academy in the uext 
yoom to the Desert of Titian and the Paradise of Tintoret.! 

That then which I would have the reader enquire respecting § 8. The valuo 
every work of art of undetermined merit submitted to his judgment, aaa a ak 
is not whether it be a work of especial grandeur, importance, or nae ue 
power; but whether it have any virtue or substance as a link in 
this chain of truth, whether it have recorded or interpreted anything 
before unknown, whether it have added one single stone to our 
heaven pointing pyramid, cut away ono dark bough, or levelled one 
rugged hillock in owr path, ‘This if it be an honest work of art it 
must have done, for no man ever yot worked honestly without giving 
some such help to his race. God appoints to every one of lis creatures 
a separate mission, and if thoy discharge it honouvably, if they quit 
themselves like men and “faithfully follow that light which is in 
them, withdrawing from it all cold and queuching influence, there 
will assuredly come of it such burning os, in ifs appointed mode 
and measure, shall shine before men, aixl be of service constant and 
holy. Degrees infinite of lustre there must always be, but the 
weakest among us linus a gift, however scomingly trivial, which is 
peculiar to him, and which worthily uséd will be a gifl uso to 
hig raco for ever— 

* Fool not,” says George Herbert, 
« Por all may have, 
If they dave choose, a glorious life or grave,’’ 


1 Note the large Paradise but the Fall of Adam, a small picture chiefly in brown 
and gicy, near Titian's Assumption. Its companion, the death of Abel, is remarkable. 
as contaming a group of trees which Tuner, I believo accidentally, has repeated 
uearly masa for mass in the “ Marly.’ Both are among the most uoble waks of 
this or any other mast®, whether for pregiousness of colour or enagy of thought. 
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Tf, on the contrary, there be nothing of this freshness achicved, 
if their be neither purpose nor fidelity in whet 1s done, if it be 
an envious or powerless imitation of other men’s Inbours, if it be 
a display of mere manual dexterity or enous manulacture, or if 
m any other mode it show itself as having its origin in vanity,— 
Cast it out. It matters not what powers of nnnd imay have beer 
concerned or cormpted in it, all have lost their savour, it is worse 
than worthless ;—perilous—Cast it out. 

Works of ari arc indeed always of mixed kind, their honesty 
being more or less corrupted by the various weaknesses of the 
painter, by his vanity, his idleness, or his cowardice; (the fear of 
doing yight has far more influence on avi than is commonly thought) 
that only is altogether to be rejected which is altogether vain, idle, 
and cowardly. Of the rest the rank is to be estimated rather by 
the punty of their metal than the coined value of if. 

§ 9. Religious Keeping these principles in vicw, Ict us endcavow to obtain 

landscape of Z e . . ‘ 

Itsly, ‘The something like a general view of tho assistance which has been ren- 

adnan dered to our sludy of nature by tho various occurrences of landscape 

pletion, in cldoy art, md by the more exclusively divected labows of made 
schools, 
{ To the ideal landscape of the euly religions painters of Maly 1 
have alluded in the concluding chapter tof the second volume, It 
is absolutely right and beautiful in its peculiar application ; but its 
grasp of nature is narrow and its treatincnt in most respects too 
sovere and conventional {o {41m a profitable oxample when the Jand- 
scape is to be alone the subject of thought. Tho great virtue of it 
is ils entire, exquisite, and humble realization of those objects it 
selects; in this respect differing from such German imitations of it 
as T have met with, that there is no offorl at any fancifnl or 
ornamental modifications, but loving fidelity to the thing studied.’ 
The foreground plants are usually neither exaggerated nor stiflenci ; 
they do not form arches or frames or borders; their grace is 
unconfined, their simplicity wndestroyed. Cima da Conegliano, in 
his picture in the church of -the Madonna dell Orlo al Venieo, 
has given us the oak, the fig, the beautiful “Mba della Madonna” 
on the wall, preciscly suelf a bunch of it as may be seen growing 
at this day on the marble steps of thnt very cliffch; ivy and other 
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ereepcrs, und a strawberry plant in the foreground, with a blossom 
aut a berry just set, and one half ripe and one ripe, all patiently 
and innocently painted from the real thing, and therefore most. divine. 
Fra Angelico’s uso of: the oxalis acetosella is as faithful in repre- . 
sentation as touching in fecling.’ The ferns that grow on the walls 
of Tiesole muy be scen in their simple verity on the architecture of 
Ghiclandajo. The rose, the myrtle, and the lily, the olive and orange, 
pomegranate and vine, havo received their fairest portraiture where 
they bear a sacred character; even the common plantaixs and inallows 
of the waysides axe touche with deep reverence by Raffnelle ; ond 
indeed for the perfect treatment of details of {Ins kind, treatment: 
as delicate and affectionate as it is elevated and manly, it is to the 
works of these schools alone that we can refer. And on this their 
peculiar execllence I should the more carnestly msist, because it is 
of a kind altogether neglected hy the Unglish school, and with most 
unfortunate result many of ow best painters missing their deserved 
wank solely from the want of it, as Gainsborongh ; and all being 
move ov less checked in their progress or valgarized in their aim.) 

{tis e misfortune for all honest critics, that hardly any quality of § 10. Finish, 

Par : . and the want 0 

ath is independently io be praised, and without reference to the it, how right 
motive from which it vesulted, and the place in which it appears ; how wrong 
so that no principle can “be simply enforced but it shall seem to 
countenance a vico; while the work of qualification and explanation ss 
both weakens the force of what is said, and is not perhaps always 
likely to be with patience received; so also those who desire to 
misunderstand or to oppose have it always in their power to become 
obtuse listeners or specious opponents, Thus [ hardly dare insist 
upon the virine of completion, lest T should be supposed a defender 
of Wouvermans or Gerard Dow ; neither can 1 adequately praise 
the power of ‘Tintoret, without fearing to be thought adverse 
to Uolbein or Perugine. ‘Che fact is, that both tinish and im- 
peluosity specific minutencss, or large abstrgetion, may be the signs 
of passion, or of ifs reverse ; may result from affection or indif- 


‘The triple leaf of this plant, and white flower, stained purple, probably gave 


* it stiange typical interest nmong the Christian painters Angelico, in using its leaves 


mixed with daisics in the foreground of his Crucifixion, had, I imagine, a view also 
to its chenucal property, 
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ference, intellect or dulness, Some men finish from aiense Jove of 
the beantiful in tho smallest parts of what they do; others in pane 
incapabihty of comprehending anything but parts ; others to show 
their dexterity with the brash, and prove eapendilure of time, Some 
are impeiuous and bold in their handling, from having great thoughts 
to express which are independent of detail ; others because they 
have bad taste or have been badly taught; others from vanity, and 
others from indolence. (Compare Vol. IL. Page 77.) Now both the 
finish and incompletion are right where they aro the signs of passion 
or of thonght, and both are wroug, and U dhink the finish the more 
contemptible of the iwo, when they cease to be so. The modern 
Ttalians will paint every leaf of a laurel ov rose-bush without the 
slightest fecling of their bemty or charactor; and without showing 
one spark of intellect or affection from begiming to end. Anything 
is better than this; and yet the very highest schools do tho samo 
thing, or nearly so, bul with totally different motives and perceptions, 
and the resuli is divin, On the whole, 1 conceive that the 
extremes of good and evil lie with the finishers, and thal whatever 
glorious power wo may adniit in amen like 'Tinlovel, whatever 
allractiveness of imcthad lo Rubens, Rerabrauds, av, Cough in fie 
less degree, our own Reynolds, still, the thoroughly great men are 
those who have done everything thoroughly, aud who, iu a word, 
have never despised anything, however smal, of God’s making. 
And {lis is the chief fault of our Mnglish landsenpists, that they 
have not the intense al-obscrving penetration of well-balanced 
mind; they have not, except in one or two instances, anything of 
that feeling which Wordsworth shows in. the following lines + 


“ So fair, so sweet, withal so seunitive ;— 
Would that the Jittls flowers were born to live 
Consefous of half the pleasure which they give. 
That to this mountain daisy’s self were known 
The beauty of its star-shaped shadow, thrown 
On the sinboth nurface af this naked gtune.? 


That is a liltle bit of good, downright, foreground painting — no 
mistake about it; daisy, ad shadow, and stone textive and all. 
Our painters must come ‘to this before they heve done their duty ; 
aid yet, on the other hand, Jet them beware of Sinishing, for the 
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sake of finish, all over their picture, ‘The ground is nob to be all 

over daisies, nor is every daisy to have ils star-shaped shadow; theve 

is as much finish ia the vight concealment of things as in the right 

exhibition of them; and while I demand this amount of specific 

characker where netnre shows it, T demand equal fidelity to her 

where she conceals it. . To painé mist rightly, space rightly, and 

light rightly, it may be often necessary to paint nothing else rightly, 

but the rule is simple for all that; if the artist is painting some- 

thing that he knows and loves, as he knows it because he loves il, 

whether it be the fair strawberry of Cima, or the clear sky of 

drancia, or the blazing incomprehensible mist of ‘Cuner, he is all 

right ; but the moment he docs anything as he thinks it onght to 

be, because he docs uot care about it, he is all wrong. Tle has only 

fo ask himself whether he cares for anything except*hinself ; so far 

as ho docs, he will make a good picture; so far as he thinks of 

himself, a vile onc. ‘This is the root of the viciousness of the whole 

Frouch school, — Indusley they have, learning they have, power they 

have, fecling they have, yet nol so much fecling as ever to force 

thom to forget themselves even for a moment; the ruling motive is 

invariably vanily, aud the picture therefore wn abortion: 

iv Boluening to the pietanres of tho religious schools,’we find that § 1. The open 
their open skies are also of tho highest value. Their preciousness Tigo slo 
is such thal no subsequent schools enn by comparison be said to Hew valaalis 
have painted sky al all, but only clouds, or mist, or blue canopies. dvawing of 


ASACCION 
The golden sky of Marco Basaili in tlie Academy of Venice alto- Landscape of 


gether overpowers and renders valueless that of Tilian beside it. Gigeae 
Tose of Hrancit in the gallery of Bologna are oven moro won- 
derful, because cooler in tone and behind Figures in full light. ‘Tho 
tonches of while light in the horizon of Angelico’s Last Judgment are 
Tolt amd wrought with equal fmth, ‘Che dignified and simple forms 
of cloud in repose are often by these painters sublimely expressed, 
bat of changeful cloud form they show ng examples. The archi- 
{vctve, mountains, and water of diese distances are commonly 
conventional ; motives are to be found in them of tho highest 
beauty, aud especially remarkuble for quantity and meaning of 
incident; but they cen only be studied or accepted in tho particular 
' feeling that produced them, 16 may generally be observed that 
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whatever has been the result of strong emotion is ill seen unless 
through the medium of such emotion, and will lead to conclusions 
utterly false and perilous, if it be made a subject of cold-hearted 
observance, or an object of systematic imitation, Ono piece of 
genuine mountain drawing, however, * occurs in the landscape of 
Masaccio’s Tmbuie Moncey. Lt is impossible to say what strange 
results might have taken placo in this particular field of art, or 
how suddenly 2 great school of Jandseape might have arisen, had 
the life of this great painter been prolonged. Of this parlicular 
fresco I shall have much to say hereafter, ‘The two brothers 
Bellini gave a marked and vigorous impulse to ihe landscape of 
Venice, of Genlile’s architecture 1 shall speak presently, Giovanni’s, 
though in style less interesting and in place less prominent, oceur- 
ring chiefly as*a kind of frame fo his pictures, connecting thei 
with the architecture of the churches for which they were intended, 
is in refinement of realization, T suppose, quite unrivalled, ospeuially 
in passages requiring pure gradation, us the hollows of vaullings. 
‘Mat of Veronese would look ghostly beside it; that of Tition lightless, 
{lis landscape is occasionally quainé and strange like Cliorgione’s, 
and as fine in colow, as that behind the Madount in the Brera 
gallery at Mil; but uo more irathftl fragment occurs in the 
pictue in Sun Vrancesco della Vigna at” Venieo; and in tho picture 
of St. Jerome in the church of San Grisostomo, the landscape is 
as perfect and beautiful as any background may legitimatcly be, 
and finer, as far as it goes," than anything of ‘Litian’s. Lt is remark- 
able for the absolute tenth of its sky, whose bluc, clear as crystil, 
and though deep in tone bright as the open air, is gradated to the 
horizon with a cautiousness and finish almost inconceivable 3 aud to 
obtain light at the horizon without contradicting the system of 
chiaroscuro adopted in the figures which are lighted from ihe right 
hand, if is barred across with some glowing white cirri which, in 
their twn, are opposed .by a single dark horizontal line of lower 
cloud; and to throw the whiolc farther back, there is a wreath of 
rain cloud of warmer colour floating above the mountains, lighted 
on iis under cdge, whose faithfulness to nature, both in hue and in 
its light and shattering fotm, is allogether exemplary ; the: wandering 
of the light among the hills is equally studied, and the whole is 
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erowned by the grand realization of the leaves of the fig-tree 
alluded to ab page 207 of the sccond volume, as well as of the 
herbage upon the rocks. Considering that with all this care and 
completeness in the background, there is nothing that is not of 
meaning and necessity in reference to the figures, and that in the 
figures themselves the dignity and heavenliness of the highest 
religious painters are combined with a force and purity of colour, 
grealer I think than Titian’s, it is a work which may be set before 
the young artist as in every respect a nearly faultless guid 
Giorgione’s landscape is inventive and solemn, but owing to the 
rarity even of his nominal works I dave not speak of it in general 

terms. It, is certainly conventional, aud is rather, [ imagine, to be 

studied for its colour and its motives than its details, 

Of Titin and Tintorct I have spoken already. The latter is § 12, Roe 
every way the greater master, never indulging in’ the exaggerated and ‘Tintoxet, 
colour of ‘Titian, and attaining far more perfect light; his grasp of 
nature is inore extensive, and his view of her more imaginative 
(incidental uotices of his landscape will be found in the chapter 
on Lmagination penetrative, of the second volume), but he is usually 
ioo impatient 10 carry lis thoughts as far out, or io realise with as 
much substantialily as ‘Titian, Tn the St, Jorome of the latter in 
the gallery of the Brova, there is a superb cxample of the modes in 
which the objects of Jandscape may be either suggested or elaborated 
accoling to their place and claim, ‘The larger features of the 
ground, foliage, and drapery, as well as “the lion in the lower angle, 
are oxceuted with a shghtness which admits not of close examination, 
and which, if nol in shade, would he offensive to the generality of 
observers, But on the rock above the lion, where it turns towards 
the light, and where the eye is intended to dwell, there is a wreath 
‘of ivy of which every leaf is separately drawn with the greatest 
recuracy and caro, and beside it a lizard studied with equal camest- 
ness, yet always with that right grandeur, of manncr to which T 
have alluded in the preface. ‘Lintoreé seldom xeaches or “tttempis 
the claboration in substance and colour of these objects, but he is 
even more truth telling md cerlain‘in his rendering of all the 
gror) chatacters of specific form, and a8 the painter of Space he 
stands altogethor alone among dead masters, being the first who 
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introduced the slightness and confusion of touch whiele are expressive 
of the elfecis of luminous objects seen trough Jarge spaces of air, 
and the principles of aerial colow which have been since carried 
out in other fields by Purner. J conrene yin to be the moss 
powerful pamter whom the world has seen, and Uhl he was pre- 
vented from being alo the most perfect, paelly by untoward cireun 
stances m his position and education, partly hy the very fulness and 
impetuosity of his own mind, putly by the want of religous fecling 
aud its accompanying percoption ol beanly; for his noble teat. 
ment of religious subject, of which | have given several examples 
in the third part, appears to be the result only of Oat grasp which 
a great and well-toned iniellect necessarily takes of any subject 
subnutted to it, and 1 wanting in the signs of the more withdvawn 
and sacred sympathies, 

Bub whatever advances were nado by Cinlorel in modes of artisticnl 
treatment, he cannot be considered as having enlarged the sphere of 
landseape conception, 1fe took vo cogniames even of the mmternls mid 
inotives, so singwarly rich in colour, whieh were for ever around hin im 
Ins owt Venice, AU portions of Venetian seonvry inteodueed by him 
are frenled conventionally and carelessly; the architected ehnractors 
lost alfogether, the sca distingmshed tron the sky ouly by a darker 
gieen, while of the shy itself only Chos® toms were employe by 
him which had been repeated again and again for centuries, {hough 
in less tangibilily aud completion. OL mountain scenery he has leg 
L believe, no example so fit carried as thal of Jolin Bellint above 
instanced, 

The Ftorentine and Ambrian schools supply us with no examples 
of Taudseape, except thab ittraduced by their curliesi musters, gradually 
overwhelmed under rennissauce archileetine, 

Jieonwdo’s landscape has been of tufortunate effect on art, so. fn 
as th has had effect at all, In realization of detail he verges on 
the ornamental, in his rqck onilines he has all the deficiencies and 
htlle of the feeling of the catlier men, Bebind the “Saerntice for 
the Friends” of Giotto at Pisa, there is a sweel piece of Tock incident, 
a litle fountain breaking ont nt ihe mountain foot, and trickling 
away, ils course marked fy branelies of reeds, (he Taller formal 














cnough certainly, and always in Lriplels, bat still will a sense of 
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nature pervading the whole which is uticrly wanting to the rocks 
of Leonardo m the Holy Vamily in the Lonvee, ‘The Iaiter ave 
grotesque withow being ideal, and extiaordinary without being im- 
pressive. The sketch in the Uflizii of Florence has some fine 
foliage, and there is of course a certain virtue in all the work of 
aman ke Teonnrdo which [£ would not depreciate, but our ad- 
mivation of it im this parlicular fickl must be qualified, and our 
following cautious. 

* No advances were made in landseape, so far as T know, after the 
time of ‘Tintoret; the power of art cbbed gradually away from the 
derivative schools; various degrees of cleverness or fechng beng 
manifested in more or Jess brilliant conventionalism. 1 once sup- 
posed thore was some life in the landscape of Domenichino, but . 
in this T must have been wrong. ‘The man who pamted the 
Madonna del Rosario and Martyrdom of St. Agnes in the gallery 
of Bologuet is palpably incapable of doing anything good, great, 
or ught in any ficld, way, or kind, whatsoever, 

Though, however, nt this period the gener grasp of the schools § 14. Claude, 
was perpetually conleactig, @ gift was given to the world by petsatal and 
Claude, for which we aro perhaps hardly cnongh grateful, owing to 
the very frequency of ow aficr enjoyment of it. Ie set the sw 
in heaven, and was, I sippose, the first who attempted anything 


1 {hia is no ingsh method of judgment, sweeping and hasty as it may appear. 
Fiom the weaknesses of nn artist, or failures, howeyer numerous, we have no ight 
to conjecture his total mabstity ; 2 time may chwe when he may tise into sudden 
slength, of an instanea oceu when his efloits shall be successful. But there ae 
some prctiies which rank not under the head of failues, but of peipetrations o 
commissions, same things which n man cannot do nor say without sealing for ever 
Ius chaiacter and capacity. The augel holding the*cioss with his finger im hi eye, 
the roming, ted-faced childien about tho ciown of thoins, the blasphemous (I 
speak deliberately and deternmmedly) head of Christ upon the handkerchief, und the 
‘mode in which the mutyidom of the suint 1 exhibited (I do not choose to use 
the expressions which alone could characterize it) ae perfect, suffiment, incontio- 
yertible proofs that whates er appears good in any of the domgs of such a pumter 
mst be deceptive, and that we may be assured that om taste is conupted and 
falye whenever we fecl disposed to admic bm. IT am prepared to support this 
position, however uncharitable it nay seem; a man may be fempted into a gross 
ain by passion and forgiven, and yet there are some hands of sins into which only 
men of a certain kind ean be tempted and which cannot be forgiven, It should 
he added, however, that tho artistical qualities ofstheso pictues ae im every way 
woulhy of the conceptions they realize; T do not recollect any instanees of colour 
or excaution so compe anit feelingless, 


§ 15, German 
and Flemish 
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like the realization of actual sunshine in misty air. Lle gives the 
first example of the study of nature for her own sake, and ullow- 
ing for the unfortunate cirenmstances of his cdueation, and for his 
evident inferiority of intelleci, more could hardly have been ox- 
pected from him. [Tis false taste, foreed composition, and ignorant 
rendering of detail have perhaps been of more detriment to art 
thin the gift he gave was of advantige. ‘The charactor of lis own 
mind is singular; J know of no other instance of a man’s working 
from nature continually with the desire of being true, and never 
allaining the power of drawing so much as x bough of a tree 
rightly, Salvator, » man originally endowed with far higher power 
of mind than Claude, was altogether unfaifil to his mission, and 
has lefé us, T believe, no gift. Everything Mat he did is evidently 
for the sake of exhibiling his own dexicrity; there is no love of any 
kind for anything ; his choice of landscape features is dictwted by_ no 
dclight in the subline, bul by mere animal vestlessncss* or ferocity, 
guided by an imaginative power of which he could not allogether 
deprive himself. fle has done nothing which others have nol done 
better, or which it would nob have been better, not lo have done; 
in uature, le mistakes distortion for energy, und savageness for 
sublimity; in nam, mendicity for sanctity, and conspiracy for heroism, 

The landscape of Nicolo Poussin shows much power, and is 
usually composed and elaborated on right principles (compare preface 
to sccond edition), but Tam aware of nothing thet it hos attuned 
of now or peculiar excellence; it is a graceful mixture of qualities 
to be found in other masters in higher degrecs. Tn finish it is 
inferior to Leonavdo’s, in invention to Georgione’s, in truth lo 
Titian’s, in grace to Raffuolle’s, ‘Lhe Jandscapes of Cuspar have 
serious feeling and often yaluuble and solomn colour ; virtucless other- 
wise, they are full of the most degraded mannerism, and L believe 
the admiration of them to have beon productive of extensive ovil 
among recent schools. 

The developement of fandscape north of the Alps, presents us 
with the same general phases under modifications dependent parily 
on less intensity of fecling, partly on diminished availableness of 
landscape material. ‘Chat of the religious painters is treated with 
the same affectionate completion; but exuberance of fuucy somelimes 
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diminishes the influence of the imagination, and the absence of the 
Tialian force of passion admits of more patient ad somewhat less 
intellectual claboration, A inorbid habit of mind is evident in many, 
scoming to loso sight of the balance and relations of things, so as to 
become intense in trifles, gloomily minute, as in Albert Durer; and 
this mingled with a feverish operation of the fmey, which appoars to 
result from certain habitual conditions of bodily health rather than of 
mental enlture, (end of which the sickness without ‘the power is 
eminently characteristic of the modern Germans); but with all this 
there are virtues of the very highest order in those schools, and I 
regret that my knowledge is insufficient to admit of my giving any 
detailed account of them. , 

In the landscape of Rembrandt and Rubens, we have the northern 
parallel to the power of the Venctians. Among tho etchings ond 
dvawings of Rembrandt, landscape thoughts may be found not un- 
worthy of ‘fitian, and studies from nature of sublimd¢’ fidelity ; but 
his system of chiavoscuro was inconsistent with the ‘gladness, md 
his peculiar modes of fecling with the grace, of nature; nox from 
my present knowledge can 1 name any work on canvass in which 
he has carried out the dignity of his etched conceptions, or cx- 
Inbiled any porceptivencss of new truths. 

Nol so Rubens, who poxlleps furnishes us with the first instances 
of compleic unconventional unaffected Inndscape. THis treatment is 
healthy, manly, and rational, not very affectionate, yet often con- 
descending to minuto end multitudinows detail; always ns for as 
it gocs pure, forcible, and refreshing, consummate in composition, 
and imarvellous in colour, In the Pitti palace, the best of its two 
Rubens landscapes has been placed near a characteristic and highly 
finished Titian, the marriage of St. Catherine, But for the grandeur 
of line and solemn feeling in the flock of sheep, and the figures 
of the latter work, I donbt if all its glow and depth of tone 
could support its overcharged green ond blue against the open 
breezy sunshine of the Fleming. I+do not mean to rank the 
arb of Rubons with thet of Titian, but it is always to be re-, 
membered that ‘Titim lerdly ever paints sunshine, but o certain 
opalescent twilight which has as much ‘of human emotion as of 
imitative trath in th, 
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“Phe clouds that gather round the setting 
Do take a sober coloming fiom an ye 


That hath kept wateh o’er man’s mortaht 


and that att of this kind wnust always be liable 
of fulure when compared willt a less pathetier slate 


lt as to be noted, however, that the dicenses t 
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fo some ppearnnce 
ment of fuels. 
akon by Rubens ia 


partienlar instances are as bold as lus general statements are sincere. 


Tn the kmdseape just mstanced the honzon is 
the Sunset of ow own gallery many of the » 
angles to the heht; and in a pichwe in the 
vambow is secn by the spectator al the side of 

These bold and frank Heenses are not lo be con 
fiom the rmk of the painter; they are usnally ¢ 
minds whose giasp of nature is so cerlam and ey 
them fearlessly to sacrifice a truth of actuality to 





an oblique line; in 


nedows fall at tight 


Dulwich gallery a 
to sun, 

sidered as detracting 
rarncteristic of those 
ensive a3 to enable 
a truth of focling, 


Yot the younfe arash must keep m mind that the painter’s greatness 


cousisis not in his taking, but in Ins aloning for 


hem. 


Among the professed tandscapists af the Ditech sehool, we find much 
desterous inilation of ccetain kinds of nature, vemmrkable useally for 
ifs persevering rejection of whelever is great, valnable, or aflectmg 
in the object studied. Where, lowevee, they show real desire to 
paint what they saw as fir as they saw i, there is of coutse mel 
in them thet is instructive, as in Cuyp and in the etchings of 
Waterloo, which lave even very sweet aul gemiine fecling ; and 
so in some of their archiectural painters, Bul the object of the 
great body of them is merely to display imanual devterities of one 
kind or another, and theie effeet on the public mind is so totally 
for evil, that though 1 do not deny the advantage an artist of veal 
judgment nay derive from the study of some of them, 1 conceive 
the best patronage thal any monarch could possibly bestow iupoti 
the arts, would be to collect the whole body of them ito a grand 
gallery and burn at to the grount, 





Passing to the English school we find a comecting link between 
them aud the Ttalions formed by Richard Wilson, Wad this artist 
studied under favourable cireunstances, there ts evidence of his 
having possessed power eflongh to produce an original picture; but, 
cormuptal by study of the Poussin, and gatheing his materiale 
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chielly in them field, the dishiet about Rome—a disiiet especially 
unfavourable, as exhibiting no pure ov healthy nature, but a chseased 
and overgrown Flom among half teveloped voleanie rocks, loase 
caleaveous conerelious, and mouldering wieeks of buldings—and 
whose spirit} 1 conceive, io bo especially opposed to the nataral 
tone of the Englsh mind, his originality was altogether over- 
powered; and, though le paints in a manly way and occasionally 
reaches exquisile Loues of colour, as in the small and very precious 
picture belonging to Mr. Rogers, and sometimes manifests some 
freshness of feclng, as im the Villa of Miccenas of on National 
Gallory, yet his pictures are in general mere diluted adaptations 
from Poussin and Salvator, without the dignity of the one or the 
fire of the other. 

Not so Gainshorongh, a great name his whether of the Fnglish 
or any other school. ‘Lhe greatest colonrist since Rubens, and the 
last, T think, of legitimate colouvists ; that is to say, of those who 
were fully acqnainted with the power of their material; pure in 
his Muglish fecling, profomnd in lis seriousness, graceful in his 
guicly, there are nevertheless certain deductions to be made from 
his worlluness which yet 1 dread to muke, beewuse my knowledge of 
his tandseupo works is nob extensive cough to justify me in speabing 
of them decisively ; but thi is to be noted of all that 1 hnow, that 
they ave vather matives of fecling and colour than carnest studies ; 
that their execntion is in some degree mannered, and always hasty ; 
that they are altogether wanting in the aflectionate Actal of which 
T have aheady spoken; and that then colow is in some measure 
dependent on a bitmmmons brown and conventional gvecn whieh 
have more of scence than of truth in them. "These faults may 
he suficionlly uoled in the magnificent picture presented by him 
to the Royal Academy and tested by a comparison of it with the 
Parner (lilanberis,) in the same room. Nothing can be more ai- 
iractively Inminous or acual than the distayee of the Gainshorough, 
nothing more bold or inventive thea’ the fows of its erags and 
the diffusion of the broad distant light upon them, where a vulgar 
artis’ would have thrown them ntlo dak coutiast But it will he 
found that the light of the distance is ‘brought out by a violent 
evaggeration of the gloom m the valley; that the forms of the 
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green trees which bear the chief light are careless mid ineffective; 
that the markings of the crags arc equally hasty; and that no 
object in the foreground has realization onough to cnable the 
eye to rest upon it. The ‘Turner, a much fecbler pieture in ils 
first impression, and allogethcr infeior in the quality and value of 
ils individual hucs, will yet be found in the ent move forcible, 
because unevaggerated ; its gloom is moderate and, acrial, its light 
deep in tone, its colour entircly unconventional, and the forms of 
its rocks studied with the most devoted care, With Gainsborough 
terminates the series of pninters connected with the older schools, 
By whom, among those yet living or lately lost, the impulse was 
first given to modern lendscapo, £ attempt not to deeide. Such 
questions are rather invidious than interesting; tho particular tone 
or direction of any school seems to me always to have resulted 
rather from certain phases of national charactor, limited to par- 
ticular periods, than from individual teaching, and, ospecially wong 
moderns, what has been good in each master has been commonly 
original. 

L have already alluded {o the simplicity tind earnestuess of the 
mind of Constable ; to its vigorous rupture with school laws, sand 
to its unfortunale error on the opposite side. Untenchubloness seems 
to have been a main featine of his chheacter, mud thee is corre 
sponding want of yenoralion in the way he approaches nature 
hevself. Tlis early education and associations were also against hii ; 
they induced in him a aworbid yroference of subjects of a low 
order, I have never seen any work of hig in which there wore 
any signs of his being able to draw, and hence even the most 
necessary dolails are painted by him inefficiently, Uis works are 
also eminently wanting both in yest and refinement, and Fusch’s 
jesting compliment is too true; for the showery weather in whiclt 
the artist delights, nrisses alike the majesty of storm and the lovelj- 
ness of calm weather; jit is grent-coat weather, and nothing moro, 
There is strange want of depth in the mind which has no pleaswe 
in sunbeams but when piercing painfully through clouds? nor in 
foliage but when shaken by the wind, nor i light itself but when 
flickering, glistening, restléss, and fecblo, Yel, with all these deduc. 
tions, his works are to be deeply respected as thoroughly original, 
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thororghly honest, free from affectation, manly in manner, frequently 
successful in cool colour, and especially realizmg certain motives of 
English scenery with perhaps as much affection as such sconcry, 
unless when regarded through media of focling derived from higher 
sourees, is caloulated 16 inspire, 

On the works of Calcott, high as his reputation stands, I should 
look with far less respect; I see not any preference or affection in 
the artist ; there is no tendency in him with which we can sympa- 
thize, nor docs there appear any sign of aspiration, effort, or cnjoy- 
ment in any ono of his works. Ue appeas to have completed 
them methodically, to have been content with them when com- 
pleted, to have thought them good, legitimate, regula pictures : 
perhaps in some respects better than nature. To painted every thmg 
tolerably, and nothing excellently ; he has given us no gift, struck 
for us no light, and though he has produced one or two valuable 
works, of which the finest I know is the maiine in the possession 
of Sir J. Swinburne, they will, I believe, in future have no place 
among those considered represendative of the Nuglish school. 

Throughout the range of elder art it will be remembered we have § 19, Peculiar 
found no instance of the faithful painting of mountain scenory, except fondeney of 
in a faded background of Masaccio’s: nothing more than rocky scape. 
eminonees, undulating hills,’ or fantastic crags, and cven these treated 
allogether under typical forms. ‘The more specilie sindy of moun- 
tains seems to have coincided with the more dexterous practice of 
waler-colour ; but it admits of doubt Whether the choice of subject 
has beon direeled by the vehicle, or whether, as I .ather think, 
the tendency of national feeling has been followed in the use of 
the most nppropriate means. Something is to be attributed to the 
inevcascd demand for slighter works of art, and much to the sense 
‘of the quality of objects now called picturesque, which appears to 
be exclusively of motern origin. Tom what feeling the character 
of middle-age architecture and costume arose, OF with what kind of 
affection their ‘forms were regarded by the inventors, I am utterly 
unable to guess; but of this I think we may be assured, that 
the natural instinct and child-like wisdom of these days were alto- 
gether different from ihe modern fecling which appcars to have 
taken its origin in the absence of such objects, and to be based 
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yather on the strangeness of thew occurrence than on any real 
affection for them; and which is ceriainly 50 shallow and inelloetive 
as to be instantly and always sacrificed by the majority to fashion, 
comforl, or ceonomy. Yet | trust that there is a healthy though 
fechle love of nainve mingled wilh i, nature pure, separate, [clicitons, 
which is also peculiar to the moderns; and as signs of this feeling, 
or aninisters to ul, L look woth venciation npon many works which, 
m a technical point of wew, ave of minor importance. 

§20. G Rohe T haye been inyself indebted for much teaching aml more delight 

gam D. Cor 40 those of the late CG. Robson. Weaknesses ther are in them 

term “style.” msifald, much bad drawing, much forced colour, much over. finish, 
litilo of what artists call compositiou; but there is thotongh affection 
for the thing drawn; they ae scrions and quiet in the highest 
degree, certain qualifies of almosphere and texture in them have 
never been excelled, and certain facts of mountain scenery never 
but by them expressed, as, for iustance, the silliness and depth of 
the mouniain tarns, will the reversed imagery of their darkness 
signed ueross by the soft lines of faintly touching winds ; the solemn 
Rush of dhe brown fern and glowing heath wider evening Tight ; 
the parple mass of momttins far removed, seen against clear still 
twilight, Wath equal yeatifude 1 look fo the dhawings of David 
Cos, which, in spite of then toose and stomingly careless execution, 
are not less serious in thew meaning, nor less important in their 
trath. L must, however, in reviewing those modem works in which 
certain modes of execution wt particularly mwutested, insist especially 
on tis general principle, appheable fo ull times of ab; that what 
is usually called the slyle ov mmenner of an artist is, in all good 
art, nothing but the best *means of gelling at the particular truth 
which the mtist winted; ib is nol a mode peculiar to himsclf of 





getting ab the same truths as other men, but the e/y modo oft 
getting the particular facts he desives, and which mode, if others 
had desired to express those facls, they also must have adopted, 
All habits of execution persisted in under” no seh necessily, but 
Deeanse the artist has invented them, or desires fo show Ins dex- 
forty in them, ave utterly base; for every good painter finds 0 
much difficulty im reaching the end le sees and desiies, thal he 
has no time nor power left for playing trieks on the road to it; 
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he catches al the easiest and best means he can get; it 1s possible 
thal sich aueans may be smgular, and then it will be said that 
his sfy/o is strange; but it is nob a style at all, it is the saying 
of a particular thing in the only way in which it possibly con 
he said. hus ihe red pen outline and peculiar touch of Prout, 
which are frequently considaed as mere manner, are in fact the 
only means of expressing. the ermmbling character of stone which 
the artist loves and desires, ‘That character never hes been ox- 
pressetl cacep) by him, nor will it ever be expressed except by 
his means. And if is of the greatest importance to distinguish 
this kind of necessary and virtuous mamer from the conventional 
manners very frequent in denvative schools, and always utlerly to 
be contemned, wherein au artist, desimg nothing and feeling nothmg, 
executes everything in his own particular mode, and teaches emulous 
scholars how to do with diffeulty what might have been done with 
case. Lb is {eno that there are sometimes instances in which great 
masters have employed different means of getting wt the same end, 
hut im these eases their choiec has been always of those which to 
them appeared the shortest and most complete ; their practice has 
nover been preseribed by affectation or continned from habit, except 
so fu as must be expeetcd from snch weakness as is common to 
all men; from hands thet necessarily do most readily what they 
are most accustomed to do, and minds always liable to prescribe 
to the hands that which they can do most readily. 

Me vecollection of this will keep us%from being offended with the 
loose and blotted handling of David Cox. ‘There is no othes means 
by which his object could be attained; the looseness, coolness, and 
anoisture of his herhige. The rustling* ermmpled freshness of his 
brond-leaved weeds; the play of pleasant light across his deep 
‘heathered moor or plashing sand; the melting of fragments of white 
mist into the dropping blue above; all this has not been fully 
recorded except by him, and what there is of accidental in Ins mode 
of reaching it, auswors gracefully to «the ‘accidental part of uuture 
herself, Yeb he is capable of more than this, and if he suflers 
himself uniformly to paint bencath his capability, that which began 
in fecling must necessarily end iu manner. Ile paints too many 
small pictures, and perhaps has of late permitted his peculiar execu- 
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tion to be more manifest than is necessary. Of this, he is himselt 
the best judge. Vor almost all faults of this kind the public are 
answorable, not the painter. T have alluded to one of his grander 
works—such as I should wish always to see him paint—in the 
preface; another, T think shill finer, a red stmset on distant hills, 
almost uncqualled for tui and power of colour, was painted by 
him several years ago, and remains, T believe, in his own possession. 

The deserved popularity of Copley Fielding hus rendered it less 
necessary for me to allude frequently to his works in the following 
pages than it would otherwise have been, snore especially as my own. 
sympathies and enjoyments are so entirely directed in’ the chanel 
which his art has taken, that 1 am afraid of trusting them too far. 
Yet I may, perhaps, be permitted to speak of myself so far as I 
suppose my own feclings to be representative of those of a class; 
and I suppose that there are many who, like myself, ab some period 
of theix life have derived more intense and healthy pleasire from 
the works of this painter than of any other whatsoover; heulthy, 
becanse always based on bis faithful and simple rendering of nate, 
and thal of very lovely and impressive nature, altogether freed Crom 
comscness, violence, or vulgavily, Various references to thal which 
he has attained will be found subsequently: what Lam now about 
to say respecting whab he has xoé attained, is nol in depreciation of 
what he has accomplished, but in regret at his sullering powers of 
a high order to remain in any measure dormant, ° 

Tlo indulges himsclf{ too yauch in the use of erude colow. Puro 
cobalt, violent rosc, and pnrple, are of frequent occurrence in his 
distances; pure sienmas and othcr browns in his foregrounds, and 
that not as expressive of lighted but of local colow. ‘The reuder will 
find in the following chapters that T am no advocate for subdued 
colouring ; but ernde colour is not bright colour, and there was 
never a noble or brilliant work of colow yet produced, whose veal 
form did not depend on the subduing of ils tints rather thon 
the clevation of them. " . 

It is perhaps ono of the most difficult lessons {0 learn in art, 
that the warm colours of distance, even the most glowing, are sub- 
dued by the air so as in mo wise to resemble the sume colow seen 
on a foreground object ; so that the rose of sunsel on clouds ory 
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mountains has a grey in it which distingnishes it from {he rose 
colour of the leaf of a flower; aud the mingling of this grey of 
distance, without in the slightest degree taking away the expression 
of the intense and perfect purity of the colour in and by itself, is 
perhaps the last attninment of the great landscape colourist. In the 
sume way the blue of distance, however intense, is not the bluc 
of a bright blue flower, and it is not distinguished from it by 
different texture mercly, but by a certain intermixture and under 
current of warm colour, which is altogether wantmg in many of 
the blues of Fielding’s distances; and so of every bright distant 
colour ; while in foreground where colours may be, and ought to 
be, pie, yet that auy,of them are expressive of light is only to 
be felt where there is the accurate fitting of them {o their relative 
shadows which we find in the works of Giorgione, ‘litien, ‘I'intoret, 
Veronese, Turner, and all other great colourists in proportion as 
they are so. Of this fitting of light to shadow Viclding is alto- 
gether regardless, so that his foregrounds are constantly assuming 
the aspect of over-charged local colour instead of sunshine, and 
his figures and cattle look trensparent, 

Again, tho finishing of Ticlding’s foregrounds, as regards their § 22. Beanty 
drawing, is minute without accuracy, multitndinons without thought, fount 
and confased without mystery. Where execution is seen to be in 
measure accidental, as in Cox, it may be received as representative 
of what is accidental im nature; but there is no part of Fielding’s 
foreground that is accidental ; it is evidgntly worked and re-worked, 
dotted, rubbed, and finished with great labour, and where the virtue, 
playfulness, and freedom of accident are thus removed, one of two 
virlues must be substituted for them. ‘ither we must have the 
deeply studied ond imaginative foreground, of which every part is 
anecessary to every other, and whose overy spark of light is essential 
to the well being of the whole, of which the foregrounds of 
Twmer in the Liber Studiormm are the most eminent cxamples 1 
Imow, or else we must have in some measure tho botanical faith- 
fulness and realization of the carly masters. Neither of these virtues 
is to be found in Tielding’s. Its features, though grouped with 
feoling, are yet scattered and inesscntial. «Any one of them might be 
allorcd in many ways without doing harm; thore is no proportioned, 
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necessary, analéerable relation among them; no evidence of invention 
or of careful thought, while on the other hand there is no hotanieal 
or geological accuracy, not any point on which the eye may rest 
with thorough contentment in its realization. 

Té scems strange that to an artist of so quick fecling the details 
stibly attractive, 





‘of a mountain foreground should not prove irre 
acenraey of study. ‘here is not a fag 





and entices him to gr 
ment: of its living vock, nor a tuft of its heathery herbage, that 
has not adorable manifestations of God’s working thercupon. ‘The 
harmonies of colour among the native lichens are better thm 
Titiaw’s ; the interwoven. bells of campannla and heather are better 
than all the arabesques of the Vatican; they need no improvement, 
arrangement, vor alteration, nothing but love, aad every combination 
of them is different from every other, so that a painter need novor 
repeat himself if he will only be truc: yeb all thesc sources of © 
power have been of Jate entirely neglected by Viclding; there is 
evidence through all his foregrounds of their being moro home 
inventions, aud like all home iiventions thoy exhibit perpetnal 
resemblances and repetitions ; the painter is evidently embarrassed | 
without his: ratted rood in the middle, mid his bogey pool at the 
side, which pool he lias of Tate painted in hard tines of violent 
blue: there is noi a stone, even of the mearest and most important, 
which has’ its real lichens upon it, or w studied forme or anything 
more. to-oceupy the mind, than certain variations of dark and light. 
browns. “Lhe same faults xanst be found with his’ present. painting 
of foliage, neither the stems nor leafhgo ‘being. ever stiulicd from 
nature 3 and this is the more to: he regretted, because in tho: calier 
works of the artist thefe was auch admirable drawing, and even 
yet’ his power is occasionally developed in his larger works, as in 
a Bolton. Abbey on canvass, which was—I camot sity, exhibited 
but was in the rooms of the Royal Academy in 1843.1) 1 should 











"Tt appears not to be suffidiently. understood by those artists who complain ari 
moniously of their positions on the Academy walls, that the Academicinns haye in thete 
own rooms a right to the.line and the best places near it; in their taking this position 
there is no abuse nor injustice ; but the Academicians showld remember that with 
their rights they have their dutigs, and their duty ix to deternine among the works 
of artists not belonging to their body those which are most likely to advance public 
knowledge and judgment, and to give these the best places next. their own ; neither 
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have made the preeeding remarks with more hesitation and ditlidence, 
Inti that, froma comparison of works of this kind with the slighter 
ornaments of . the water-colour rooms, it scems cvident that the 
painter is nob unaware of the deficioncies of these latter, and concedes 
something of what he would himself desive to what he has found 
to be the: feeling of ‘a majority of his admirers; ‘This is a dan- 
gerous modesty, and’ especially so in these days when the judgment 
of the many is palpably as artificial as their fecling is cold. 

‘There is much that? is instructive and deserving of high praise im § 23. De Wint.’ 
the sketches of De Wint. Yet it is to be remembered that even 
the pursuit of ‘truth, however determined, will have results limited 
and imperfect when its chief motive is,the pride of being true; 
and-T-tear that these works, sublime as many of them have u- 
questionably been, ‘testify more accuracy of eye and experience of 
colour than exercise of thought. .Their trath of effect is often pur- 
chased’ at too great an expense by the loss of all beauty of form, 
aud of the higher vefinements of colour; deficiencies, however; on 
which I shall not insist, sineo the value of the sketches,: as. for as 
they go, is great; they have done good scrvice and sct good ‘example, 
‘aad whatever their’ failings may be, there is evidence in them that 
the. painter has always done what: he believed to be right, 

‘The’ influence of the masters of syhom we have ‘hitherto. spoken is 524. Intuence 

Engraving. 

confined to those who have access to their actual works, since the 5, D. Sioa, ‘ 
particular: qualities in which they excel, are in no wise to be ven- 
dered ‘hy the engraver. ‘Uhose of whos we have next, to speal-are 
would it detract from their dignity if they occasionally ceded a square even of their 
own territory, as they. did gracefully and rightly, and, I am sorry to add, disinterestedly, 
to the picture of Paul de la Roche in 1844... Now*he Academioians know perfectly 
well that the mass of portrait which encumbers their walls at half height is worse 
than useless, seriously harmfal to the public taste, and it was highly criminal (I use the 
Word udvisedly) that the valuable and interesting work of Fielding, of which I have 
above spoken, should have-been placed where it was, above tliree rows of eye-glasses 
and waistcoats, A’ vory beautiful work of Harding’s was treated. either in the: same 
or the following. exhibition. with still greater injustieg. - Fielding’s was merely put 
out of sight; Harding's where its faults. weve aonspicnous ans “its: virtues. lost, Ie 
waa an Alpine scene, ‘of which the ‘foreground, rocks, and torrents were : painted 
with: unrivalled fidelity and precision ;- the foliage was dexterous, the 1 gradations 
of the mountains tender and multitudigous, their - forms carefully studied. and: very 
grand, ‘Che blemish of the picture was -a buft-coloured tower with’ a red. roof ; 


singularly meagre in detail, und conventionally relieved from a muss. of gloom. The 
picture was placed where nothing but this tower could be seen. : Z 
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known to the public in a greal measure by help of the engraver 5 
and while their influence is Uns very far extended, their iiodes of 
working are perhaps, m some degree modified by the habitual rele- 
rence to the fate tianslation mo Tight and shado ; telorence whieh 
is indeed beneficial in the cue at induces respecting the arrange- 
ment of the chiaroscmio and the explanation of the forms, but 
wluch 35 harmtd, so fw as ib involves a dependence rather on 
quantity of picturesque material than on substantial colour or snuple 
treatment, and as 0 admits of indolent diminution of size and. stight- 
ness of eaccution. 

We should not be just to the present works of J. 0D. Jfuding, 
unless we took this uitluence mto account, Some yeas back none 
of our antists icalized more Jaboriously, nor oblained more substantial 
colour and texture ; a large drawmg in the posyession of B, Gd. Wandus, 
Usq., of ‘Lottenham, is of great value as an example of his manner 
at the period; a manner nob only careful, but camest, and free from 
any hand of affectation. Partly fiom the abil of making slight aud 
small drawings for engravers, and poly alse, Fo image, from an 
over-strained. seeking. after appomanees of destorily me exeenhon, bis 
drawings have of late years become both Jess sold and less comple; 
nol, however, without ablainme certain Delliant qualities un exchange 
which me very valuable in the teatmfout of some of tho looser 
portions of subject. Of the extended knowledge and various powers 
of this painter, frequent instances are noted in tho following pages. 
Neither, perhaps, arc rightly estimated among utisty, owing lo 2 
certain coldness of sentiment im his choice of subject, and a cou- 
timul preference of the picturesque to tho impressive ; proved perhaps 
in nothing su ‘distinctly fs in the Iittle anterest usually allached to 
his shies, which, if advinl and expressive of space and movement, 
coutcut lum, though destitute of story, power, or chameter: mt 
exception must be made in favow of the very grand sumise on the 
Swass Alps, exhibited in 1844, wherem the artist’s real power was 
in some measure displayed, - though L am convineed he is still 
capable of doing far greater things. So in ‘his folinge he is apt to 
acufice the dignity of his trees {o their wildness, und lose the 
forest im the copse, neither as he ab all accuale enough in tis 
expression of species or realization of near poitions, These are 
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doficieneies, be at observed, of sentiment, not of perception, as there 
we few who equal lim in rapidity of sazure of material truth. 

Very extensive influence jn inodern art must be attributed to the § 25. Samuel 
works of Samuel Prout; and as there are some circumstances pantg of Bully 
belonging to his treatment of architectural subject which it docs prt, 
nob come within the sphere of the followmg chapters to examine, 1 
shall cndcwvour to note the more mporiant of them here. 

Let us glance back for a moment to the architectural drawing of 
earlier times. Before the time of the Bellims at Veniec, and of 
Chirlandajo at Florence, [ believe there ave no examples of anything 
beyond conventional representation of architecture, often iich, quamt, 
and full of intevest, as Memmn’s abstract of thes Duomo at Worenee 
al S®, Maria Novella; but not to be classed with any gennine 
clloris at representation. Tb 1s much to be regretted that the power 
and custom of introducing well-drawn architecture should have taken 
place only when architectmat tuste had been itself corrupted, and 
that the aelitecture miroduced by Bellini, Chirlancajo, Francia, and 
the other patient and powerful workmen of tho fificenth century, 15 
exclusively of the remussance styles; while their drawing of it 
furnishes little that is of much interest to the avchilectiwal draughts. 
mun ag such, being always governed by a reference to ils subordinate 
posilion, so that all forcefnl shadow and play of colour ave (most 
justly) surrendered for quiet and uniform hucs of grey and chiaio- 
scuro of extreme simplicity. »Whatever they chose to do they did 
with consumnile grandenr (note espepially the chiavosenro of the 
square window of Qhirlandajo’s, whch so much delighted Vasan 
in S'. Mana Novella; and the dming management of 2 picce of 
the perspective in the Salutation, opposite where he has puinted a 
flight of stairs descending in front, though the picture is twelve 
fect above the eye); and yet this giandeur, m all these men, 
repults rather from the general power obtained in their drawing 
of ihe figure than from any definite knowledge respecting the 
things introduced in theso accessory parts ; so thal while in some 
points it is impossible for any painter to cqual these accessories, 
unless he were in all respecis as great as Chulandajo or Bellini, 
in others it is possible for him, with far inferior powers, to attain 
a yepresentaion both more accurate and more interesting. 
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In order to arrive at the knowledge of these, we must hrielly 
take note of a few of the modes in which architecture itsel! is 
agreeable to the anind, especially of the influence upon the character 
of the building which is to be altributed to the signs of age, 


§ 26, EMects of Jt is ovident, first, that if the design of the building be origi. 


age upon build- 


sings, how far 
dlcsirablo, 


nally bad, the only virlue it can ever possess will be in signs of 
antiquity. All that in this world onlarges ihe sphere of affection 
or imagination is to be reverenced, and all those circumstances 
enlarge it which sirengthen our memory or quicken our conception 
of the dead; hence it is no light sin to destroy anything that is 
old, more especially because, even with the aid of all obtainable 
records of the past, we, the living, ocenpy a space of too Inrge 
importance and interest in our awn cyes; we look npon the world 
too much as our own, too much as if we had possessed it and 
should possess it for over, md forget that it is a inore hostelry, of 
which we occenpy the apartments for a time, which others better 
than we have sojourned in before, who are now where we should 
desire to be with them. Tortunately for mankind, as some counter. 
balance to that wretched Jove of novelty which originates in selfish- 
ness, shallowness, and conceit, and which especially characterizes all 
vulgar aninds, there is set in the deeper places of the heart such 
lection for the signs of age that the eye is delighted even by 
injuries which ara the work of time; nob Int that there is ulso 
real and «bsolute beauty in ihe forms and colours so obluined, for 
which the original Hines of fhe architecture, unless they have been 
very grand indeed, are well exchanged, so that there is hardly any 
building so ugly but that it may be made an agrecablo object 
by such appearanecs. Ib would not be easy, for instimee, to find a 
less pleasing piece of architecture than the portion of the front of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, which has just been restored; yet I believe 
that few persons could have looked with total indifference on the 


“mouldering and peeled surface of the oolite limestone previous to its 


restoration. If, however, the gharacter of the buildiug consist in 
minuie detail or multitudinous Hines, the evil or good effect of age 
tpon it must depend in great measure on the kind of ari, the 
matorial, and ihe climate. ‘Che Parthenon, for instunee, would be 
injured by any aurkings which interfered with the contours of its 
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sculptures; and any lines, of extreme purity, or colours of original 
harmony and perfection are liable to injury, and are ill exchanged 
for mouldering edges or brown weatherstains. 

But as all architecture is, or ought to be, meant to be durable, 
and to derive part of ils glory from its antiquity, all art that is 
Tiablo 10 mortal injury from effects of time is therein out of place, 
and this is another reason for the principle I have asserted in the 
sccond part, page 197. I do not at this instant recollect a single 
instance of any very fine building which is not improved up to 
a certain period by all its signs of age, after which period, like all 
other human works, it necessarily declines, its decline being in almost 
all ages and countries accelerated by neglect and abuse in its time 
of beauty, and alteration or restoration in its time of age. 

Thus T conceive that all buildings dependent on colour, whether 
of moseic or painting, have their effect improved by the richness of 
the subsequent tones of age; for there are few arrangements of 
colow so perfect but that they are capable of improvement by 
some softening and blending of this kind: with mosnic, the im- 
provement may be considered as proceeding almost so long as the 
design can be distinctly seen; with painting, so long as the colours 
do not clunge or chip off, . 

Again, upon all forms of sculptural ornament, the effect of time 
is such, that if the design he poor, it will enrich it; if overcharged, 
simplify it; if harsh and violent, soflon it; if smooth and obseure, 
exhibit if; whatever faults it may have are rapidly disgnised, what- 
over yirlue ib has still shines and steals out in the mellow light; 
aud this to such an eatent, that the mtist is always table to be 
tempted to the drawing of details in old buildings as of oxtreme 
heauly, which look cold and hard in their architectural lines; and T 
shave never yet seen uny restoration or cleaned portion of a building 
whose elect was not inferior to the weathered paris, even to those 
of which the design had in some parts, almost clisappeared. On 
the, front of the church of San Michele at Lica, the mosaics have 
fallen out of half the columns, and lie in weedy ruin beneath; 
in many, the ftost hag torn large masses of the entire coating 
away; Icaving a Seared unsightly surfiee. ‘Two of the shafts of 
the upper star window are eaten entirely away by the sea wind, 


§ 27. Eftects of 
light, how 
neeesaa y to the 
understanding 
of detail, 
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the rest have lost their proportions, the edges of the wrehes are 
hacked into deep hollows, and east indented shadows on dhe weed 
grown wall. The process has goue too fi, and yel J doubt not 
but that this building is seen to greater advantage now Un when 
first built, always wath exception of one circumstance, that ihe 
French shattered the lower wheel window, and seb up in front of if 
an escutehcon with “Libertas” upon al, which abomination of deso- 
lation, the Lucchese have not yet hack timuan-hearteduess enough ta 
pull down. 

Putting therefore ihe application of architecture as un accessory 
out of the question, and snpposing our object to be the eshibiGion 
of the most impressive qualifies of tle building itself, ib is eve 
deutly the duty of the dranghisman to represent it under those 
conditions, and with that amount of age-mark upon it whieh may 
best exalt and hamonize the sourees of its beauty: this ix no 
pursiat of mere picturcsqucness, it is Lue followings ont of the ideal 
charactor of the building; nay, far greater dilapidution then this may 
in portions be exhibited, for there are beauties of other kinds, nob 
otherwise atlaimble, brought onl by advanced dilupidation ; but 
when the artist suffers the mere foye of ruinousness to iulerlere 
wilh his perception of the af of the building, and stbstitutes mde 
fractures and blotting stains for all its fine chiselling and deter. 
mined colour, he has lost the end of his own ast. 

So far of aging; noat of effects of Light and colow, Lt as, 1 
believe, hardly enongh obso'ved among architects {hab the same 
decorations are df totally different effect according to their posifion 
and the time of day. A. moulding which is of value on a building 
facing south, where it takés deep shadows from sleep sun, anay be 
utterly ineflective if placed west or east; and a moulding which is 
chaste and intelligible in shade on a: north side, may be grotespie, 
vulgar, or confused when il tukes black shadows on the south. 
Farther, there is a time ot day in which every archifectural deeo- 
vation is scon to best advantage, and certain times in which ils 
peculiar force and character are best explained; of these niceties 
the achitect takes little cogniamec, as he must in some sort 
ealeulate on the effect of ornament at all tines; but to the 
artist they are of infinile importance, and especially for this reason, 
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that there is always much detml on buildings which cannot be 
dvawn as such, which is ico far off, or too minute, and which must 
consequently be set down in short hand of some kind or another ; 
and, as it were, an abstract, more or less plnlosophcal, made of 
its general heads. Of the style of this abstract, of the lightness, 
confusion, and mystery necessary in it, T have spoken elsewhere; 
at present I insist only on the arrangement and matter of it, All 
good ornament and all good architecture arc capable of being put 
into short hand; that is, cach has a perfect system. of parts, principal 
and subordinate, of which, even when the complemental details 
vanish in distance, the system and anatomy yet remain visible so 
long as anything is visible; so that the divisions of a beautiful 
spire shall be known as beautiful even till their last line vanishes 
in blue misi, and the effect of a well-designed moulding shall be 
visibly disciplined, harmonious, and inventive, as long as it is seen 
to be a moulding at all, Now the power of the artist of marking 
this character depends not on his complete knowledge of the design, 
but on his experimental knowledge of its saliont and bearing parts, 
and of the effects of light and shadow, by which their saliency is 
best told. IIe must therefore be prepared, according to his sub- 
ject, do uso light, steep ov level, intense or feeble, and out of the 
resulting chiaroscuro sclect those peeuliar and hinging points on 
which the rest are based, and by which all clse that is essential may 
be explained. 

The thonghtfal command of all these sirewmstances constitutes the 
real arclutectural dranglitsman; the habits of cxccuting ovorything 
either under one kind of eflect or in one manner, or of using 
unintelligible and meaningless abstracts ‘df beautiful designs, are 
those which most commonly take the place of if and are the most 
extensively esteemed. 

ict us now proeced with our review of those artists who have ¢ 28. Architeo- 
devoted themselves more peculiarly to architectural subject. mal panne 


of Geutile 


Foremost among them stand Gentilo Bellini and Vittor Carpaccio, ey Aral 


to whom we are indebted for the only existing faithful statements yaccia; 


"| have not given any examples in this place, beeause it is difficult to exploin 
xuch circumstances of effert without diagiams: 1 purpose entering into fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject with the ant of sllustiation, 


i 3 P 
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of the architecture of Old Vemec, and who are the only anthorities 
to whom we cm trust in conjecturing the former heanty of those 
few desecrated fragments, the lash of whieh are now being rapidly 
swept away by the idiocy of modem Venetians, 

Nothing can be more catcful, nothing more deheately finished, or 
more digmficd in fecling than’the works of both these men; and 
as arclutcetmal evidence they are the best we eould have hed, all 
the gilded puts being gilt in the pictiue, so that there can be 
no mistake or confusion of them with ycllow colour or light, and 
all the frescocs or mosaics given wilh the most absolute precision 
and fidelity. At the same time they are by no means examples of 
perfect architeclmal drawing; there is I(He Tight aud shade in then 
of any kind, and none whatever of the thoughlfal observance of 
temporary effect of which we have just been speaking; so that, in 
rendering the character of the relieved parts, thew solidity, depth, 
or gloom, the representation fails ullogether, and it is moreover life 
less from its very completion, hoth the signs of age anid the effects 
of use and habitation being witerly rejected; rightly 90, indeed, in 
these instances (all the avelutecture of these painters being in baek- 
ground to religious subject), but wrongly so, i we look fo the 
ardutecture alone. Neither 1s there anything like aerial perspective 
attempted ; the employment of actual gold in the decoration of all 
the distances, aud tho entire realization of their details, us far ag 
is possible on ithe scale compelled by perspective, being alone 
sufficient to provent thisf excopl in the hands of painters far 
more practised in offect than cither Gentile or Carpaccio, Bui with 
all theso discrepancies, Gentile Bellin’s church of St, Mark’s is 
the best church of St. Mork’s that lias ever been painted, so far 
as I know; and I believe the reconciliation of true aerial per- 
spective and chiaroscuro with the splendow and dignity obtaincd 
by the real gildmg and claborate detail, is a» problem yet to be 
accomplished. With the help of the Daguerreolype, and the lessons 
of colow given by the later Venctians, we ought new to be able 
to accomplish it, move especially as the mglit uso of gold has been 
shown us by the greatest master of effect whom Venice herself 
produced, Tntoref, who+has employed a with iufnite grace on 
the steps ascended by the young Madonna, in his lage picture 
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in the church of the Madonna del? Orto. Perngino uses it also 
with singular grace, often employing it for golden hght on distant 
trees, and continually on the high light of hair, and that without 
losing relative distances. 

The great group of Venctian painters who brought landscape art, § 29. Afd of 
for that time, to ils culminating point, have left, as we have already peer aria 
seen, little that is instructive in architectural painting. The causes 
of this I cannot comprehend, for neither Titian nor Tintorct appears 
to despise anything that affords them either variety of form or of 
colour, the latter especially condescending 1o very trivial details, — 
as in the magnificent carpet painting of the pictnre of the doge 
Mocenigo; so that it might have been expected that in the rich 
colours of St. Mark’s, and the magmficent and fantastic masses of: 
the Byzantine palaces, they would have found whercupon to dwell 
with delighted claboration. ‘This is, however, never the case, and 
although frequently compelled to introduce portions of Venctian 
locality in their backgrounds, such portions are always trented in a 
most hasty and faitliless manner, missmg frequently all character of 
the buildmg, aud never advanced to realization. In ‘Tition’s picture 
of Paith, the view of Venice below is laid in so rapidly and slightly, 
the houses all leaning this way and thut, and of no colour, the sea 
a dead grey green, and the ship-sails mere dashes of the brush, 
that the most obscure of ‘Tmmer’s Veniccs would look substantial 
hoside it; while in the very picture of ‘lintorel in which ho has 
dwelt so elaborately on the carpet, he has substituted a picce of 
ordinary renaissance composition for St, Mark’s, and m the back- 
ground hag chosen the Sansovino side of the Pinzzella, treating 
even that so carelessly as to lose all the, proportion and beauty of 
ils design, and so flimsily that the line of the distant sca which 
has been first laid in, is seen through all the columns. evidences 
of magnificent power of course exist in whatever he touches, but 
his full power is never tuned in this direction, More space is 
allowed to his architecture by Paul Veronese, but it is still entirely 
suggestive, and would be ultcrly false’ except as a frame or back- 
ground for figures. ‘The same may be said with respect to Raffaclle 
and the Roman school. 

Lf, however, these men laid architecture little under contribution § 30. Fresco 


painting of 
the Venetiun 
CXLOLIGI. 
Cunaletla, 
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fo ther own ml, they made their own art a glorious gilt lo archi- 
treture, and the walls of Venice whieh before, fF beheve, had 
received colour only in arabesqne palferns, wore behled with brn 
life by Ghorgione, ‘Titian, VPintoret, and Veronese, Of the works of 
‘Vintoret and Titian, nothing now, | believe, wnmins; fo figures of 
Giorgione’s are still fiacenble on the Mondaco de’ ‘Poitescli, one of 
which, stugululy wiinjued, is sect from tiv ahove uid below the 
Rialto, faming hhe the reflection of a sunsel. ‘Two figures of 
Veronese were also traceable tit luiely, the head amd ams of one 
still remain, and some glorious olive beaches which were beste 
the other; the figure having been ontvely ellaced by an iuseription 
in largo black letters on a whitewash fablel which we owe to the 
solnewhat inopportuncly expressed enthusum of ihe iuhabituts of 
the district in favonr of their new pastort hidging, however, from 
the rate ab which destruction is nb present advancing, anid seomp 
thal in about seven or cight yerts more, Venice will have ulterly 
lost every ester claim lo interest, exeopl Cink whieh attaches to 
the gronp of buildings imiuedinely arowrl Si. Mark's qilace, md 
to the larger churches, i may be corysetured: thal the greater aut 
of her present digindation hus taken plice, at any uate, within the 
Inst forty yents, Leb the reader with: such serups of evidence ns 
may sill be ylec font under the stmeco and paint of the Huline 
conunitices of tusfe, and from: among the dhawingaoom inovations 
of Mnglish and German residents, restore Vonico in his iumginition 
to some resemblanca of “ she aust have heen before her fall, 
Lieb him, looking from Lido or Wusing, replace in the. forest of 
* The inscription is to the following eflvot,—a pleasant thing to nee upon the walts, 

were it but more imocently phen s— 
CAMLO, D1, & MAURIZIO. 
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lowers those of the hundred nnd sixty-six churches whieh the 
Meuch Guew downs Wt him sheet ber wills with purple and scarlet, 
overkay her nares with) gold,! eleanse from their pollution those 
chokad eumls whieh me now Che deaius of hovels, where they were 
once vestihules af palaces, and fill them with) gilded Tmergos aud 
Rannered ships; finally Jet him withdraw from this scene, alreuly 
so bnilliant, such sadiess nit stein as had been sef upon it by 
the declining: energies of mote thin hal! a century, amd he will see 
Venice as was xeon hy Canaletfos whose aniserable, vintueless, 
Heartless mechanism, neeepled ag the vepresentation of such various 
glory, is, both in’ its esistence mud acceptance, among the most 
abiking sins of the fost sensation ad deadened intellect of the 
mation ab that times a umbness and darkness more without hope 
(hon that of the Grave uself, holding aud wearing yet the scephre 
and the crown hhe the corpses of Che Miftasean hits, ready to 
sink ito ashes at the fish unbarrayg of the door of the sepiehe, 

The annerian of Canidetio is the mosh degraded thal 1 hnow in 
Professing, the most servile ad anindless 





the whole riage of at, 
imitation, it imifaler nothings but the blackness of the shadows; ib 


gives noone wdaphe archifectioal ornament, however neu xe much 
form ous might enable ue even fo press ab ils aetial ones and this 
LT sny not rashly, for E shall prove at by placing: portions of detail 
averrately copied from Cinalello side by side with engravings fiom 
the Duguerveolype ; i gives Che Uaildings uether their wehitectinal 
heunty nor their aneestial dignity, for there tno texture of stone 
hor eblavacter af ape in Cunntetto’s (ouels; whieh is civuunbly a 
violent, bhick, slunp, coled penmanhke line, as far yemoved fiom 
the panes of native ee front ler faintness maid tiaspaeney sand 
for his futh af colour, let the single tact of Ins having: oniifted 
nl reeard, whatsover, of the frerears whow wreeks aie still ta he 
found at least on one ball of the unrestored palaces, and, with sill 
lesa exeusnbloness, all record of the aygnifleeut ealouted narbles 


. 

“eRe quantity of old wide whieh dhe decolations af Venice were once eavered 

cant not now he traced ui eredited without teterenes to the antheilty of Conte 

Bell, ‘The preter part of the nabte mouldings have been tunehal with it in 

Ties end pont, ie minareta of St. Magk?s, and all the doit eating of the arches 

eutively heat. "The Cos Oro votuined iow dG: tong anit) the vecent commune. 
mentot its Restoradien, 
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of many whose greens and purples are still undmnned upon the 
‘Casa Dario, Casa Bianca Cappello, ad mmltitudes besider, speak for 
him in this respect. 

Let it be observed that Z find no famll with Cailelto Lov his 
want of poetry, of feeling, of artistion! thouglifulness in treatment, 
or of the various other virtues which he dovs nob #9 much ns 
profess, Ile professes nothing but coloured Dagueyveolypeism, — Lot 
us have it: most precious and to be revered it would bo: lob us 
have fresco where fresco was, and that copicd faithfully; Iyt us have 
corvmg where carving is, and that avchitectwally tric, I have sven 
Daguerreotypes in which every figure and rosetlo, and crack und 
stain, and fissure are given on a scale of au inch to Canaletlo’s 
three feel, What excuse is there to be offered for Its omitting, 
on that scale, as I shall heroafter show, all slatomont of such ome. 
ment whatever? Among the Tlemish schools, oxquisite imiluions of 
architecture are found constantly, and that not with Canulelto’s 
vulgar black exaggeration of shadow, but in the most pure aul 
silvery and luminous greys. I have litilo pleasuro in such pictures ; 
but I blame not those who hove move; they ave What they proleyy 
to be, and they are wonderful ond instructive, and offen greeufitl, 
and even affecting, but Canaletlo possesses no virluo oxeuph thab of 
dexierous imitation of commonplace light and shade, and perhaps, 
with the exception of Salvator, no alist hes ever fottacd his unto. 
tunate admirers more securcly from all healthy ov vigorous poreep- 
tion of truth, or beon of more general detriment to all subsequent 
schools. : 

Bales ae Neithor, however, by the Flemings nor by any other of the elder 
effects of age schools, was the effect of, ago or of human life upon architecture 
by qpoutectre ovey adequately exprossed. What ynins they drew looked ng if 
broken down on purpose, what weeds they put on seemed pub on 
for ornament, ‘Their domestic buildings had never ony domesticity, 
the people looked ont of their windows evidently to bo dawn, ov 
came into the street omly to std there for ever. A. pecutiar 
studiousnéss infected all accident; bricks fell out methodically, win. 
dows opened and shui by rule; stones wore chipped at xegular 
intervals; everything that happened- seomed to havo beou expected, 
“before; and above all, the street had been washed and the houtoy 
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dusted exprowdy to be pauled in ther best. We ove to Prout, 
VT helieve, the fitst percuption, and certainly the only esistingg 
expipssion of precisely (he charactors which were wanting to old 
aly of that fooling which xesults from the intiencs mong the noble 
{mes of aiehitectuve, of the vent und the rust, tlie dissing, (he tishen, 
and tho weed, and from the writiyg upon the pages of ancient walls 
of the conlusod hieroglyphics of lum history. 1 suppose, from 
the deserved populuity of the artist, Unt the slumye pleasure 
which L find anyoelf in the deciphering of these is emmnon to 
many; the feeling has been aashly and thoughtlessly contemmed as 
more love of the proturesyne; there ix, as 1 have above shown, a 
deeper moral in it, and we owe much, | am tol propnicdl to say 
how nah, to the artis) by whom pre-cmincently ib hus beon oveited, 
Vor, manerous as hive heen his imitators, ostended as Ins influence, 
and simple as his mes and mumoer, there hag yeb appeared 
nothing at all to equal bine; there is 20 stone deawing, 20 vilalily 
of urelntecture Tike Proul’s. Tsay uot this mshly, € have Mackenzie 
i my, eyo amd may offer eupital imitators 5 aut I have carefully 
vevioned the Architectaml work of tho Acndemivians, often most 
seemrelo amd elaborate, TP repent thers is nothing but the work of 
Prout which is trie, living, ov right in ils gouernt haprwasion, and 
nothing, thorofore, xo inexheustibly agrecable, Multis he hina, mani- 
fold, eusily detected, and mach decluiwed ugainst by kecond-rnto 
antiga; Did his execllenee no one hes ever touche, and. his litho- 
wuuphie work (Nketehes ti Manders anya Comumny), whieh wea, f 
hetievs, the fist of the hind, still vemning the most viluble of all, 
ammerons and cliborata we itt various successors have been, ‘the 
secoud series (in Maly nud Switzerland) waseol less value, (he drawings 
sepmed more tnhorians, mul had less of the life of the original sketohes, 
poing alse for the most part of subjects less adapted for the deve- 
lopemont of the mists peentay powers ; bub both aro thie, and the 
Brussels, Louvain, Cologne, wail Nuremberg, subjects of the one, 
togethor with the Yours, Amboise, Ceueva, mid Sion of tho other, 
exhibit: aubstantial quatilies of stone ond wood drawing, together 
with an ideal appreciation of the present active vitel being of the 
cities, snelas nothing else has ever approached. ‘Their value is 
mich Inereased by the cireumatance of their being drawn by the 
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arlis’s own hand upon tho stone, and hy the conspguent manly 
recklessness of subordinate paris (in works of this kind, ho ib yemen 
hered, much ig subordinate), which is of all charefers of pyrontion 
the most xofreshing, Nolo tho scrawled middlo tint of the wall 
behind the Gothic well af Ratisbomne, amd compare this manly 
piece of work with tho wretched smonthnoss of reront LiGhugraphy. 
Let it not bo thought that tiiere is any inconsistency between whut 
I say hore and what T have said respecting finish, ‘This pices of 
dead ‘wall is a8 much finished in relation to its /uacfion aso wall 
of Ghirlandajo’s or Leonardo’s in relation {o Unejrs, anc the refreshing 
quality is the some in both, and manifest in a7 greab wnslers, 
without exception, that of the utter regardlesmness of the muis 60 
that their end be yeached. ‘The same kind of sevawling cous 

often in the shade of Raffaele, 
§ 8 Hisex. Ibis not only, however, by his pegulinr stone touch not poteeption 
arden of human cheracter that he is distinguished. Ila ix the most 
colour. dextevous of all our artists’ in a cortgin kind of composition, No 
one can plece figures like him, except Twnor. It is ono thing to 
know where a picce of bluo or white is wanted, and another to 
make the wearor of the bluc apron or whito cep como thre, ant 
not look as if it wove against hor will, Pronl’s streets ave the only 
streets that aro accidentally crowded, his markets are tho only markets 
where one fecls inclined to gol out of the way. With othas we 
feel the figures so right where they ave, that wo have no expeotation 
of their going anywhoro cle, and approvo of the position of (hw 
man with the wheelbarrow, without the slightest few of his smning 
against onr legs. Ono other morit ho has, far lesa genorally acknow- 
ledged than it should bog ho is among ou most gimny und aub- 
stential colourists. Much conventional colour occurs in his inferior 
pictures (for he is very unequal) and somo in alls bul portions any 
always to be found of quality so lumitous and puro thal 1 live 
found these works the only ones capable of bearing juxtaposition 
with Tomer, and TIunt, swho invariably destroy everything claw that 
comes within range of them, Tlis most beautiful tones oeunr in those 
chawings in which there is provalent and powerful warm grey, his most, 
’ filing ones in those of sandy red. On his deficiencies 1 shall snot 
insist, because I am not prepared to say how far it ia possible for 
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him to avoid them. We finve never seen the veeoneiliation of the 
peculine charactors he les obtained with the aecurale following oul 
of arehifectmal detail, With bis present modes of execution, farther 
fidolity is impossible, nor das nny other modo of exeoution yet 
obtained the smae results 5 und though much is uneecomplished by 
hin in eutain snbjeets, and something of over memnorisn may be 
freed in his treatment of vothors, as especinlly in Ids mode of 
expressing: the” decorative parts of Ccek or Roman archilecture, yet 
in Tas own poeulinn Catlve tereilary, where the spieit af the subject 
itsolf ia somewhat rode and grotesque, his abstract of decortion. hos 
more of {he spirit of the reality hun fix more luboriows initntion. 
The spitit of the Momish Jfotel de Ville and decorated street 
avehilechive has never been even in the slightest degree felt ov 
conveyed exeeph by hin, and by him, to my mind, fiutlessly aml 
abvolutely ; and though bis interpretation of architecture that con 
tains more refined art in’ ils dots ig tine less. satishictory, still it 
ix impossible, while walking on his fvomite angle of the Pinazotte 
at Venice, ether to think of ay aller aatist Gian Prout or 2a to 
think af dia, 

Many athes dexterous and agreeable: architeelwrl artisly we Inve § 43, Medan 
of various degrees of movil, but of ull of whom, if my bo generally wath a Ms 
said, that they draw hala, fico, cloaks, and eaps mele betier then rally Us Gale 
Prout, Dit figures nab so wells Cul they dimw wallet amd) windows 
but nob cities, mouldings aud buttresses bal nob cathedrals, doseph 
Nasl’s work on the architecture of Chg middle nysea is, however, 
valunble, and 1 suppose that tlaghe's works amy le depended on 
for fidelity, But it appeuts very strange thal a workman eapablo 
of produchig the elovor drawings he hus, ftom time to time, sent la 
the New Soviety of Painters in Water Colours, should pmblish 
Uithopgapla so conventional, foreed, snd lifsloss. 

Leia not without hesitation, (hat (mention a name respecting which 
the youder may already have been surprised at my silence, that of 
Ct. Catlonmalo, ‘Thorn are signs in his,works of very peculiar gifts, 
wad perhaps also af powerful genius; their dotleioneies L should 
willingly atdvibule to tho advice of iL-judging friends, md to the 
applause of a public satisfied with shallow cllorls, if brilliont ; yot T 
eumot hal think it one ucacssey charaoleristie of all true genius 
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to be misled by uo such false fires, ‘Tho Antiquorinn fooling of 
Cattermole is pure, carncst, and naturel; and T think his inigination 
originally vigorous, certainly Itis fimey, his gesp of momeutury 
passion considerable, Ing sense of action in the hmmm body vivid 
and ready. Bub no original talent, however brilliant, ran aisha 
its onergy when the demands upon it are constant, ind all Togitinale 
support and food withdrawn, 1 do not recollect in nny, even of the 
most important of Callmmole’s works, so watch as a fold of drapery 
studied out fiom nature. Violent conventionnlisn of light and 
shade, sketchy forms continually less and less doveloped, the walls 
and the faces drawn with tho’ same stucco calour, alike opaque, 
and all the shades on flesh, dress, or slouc, Ini in wilh the sume 
arbitzary brown, for ever toll the same tole of a and wasting 
its strength and substance in the production of cmptines, ant 
secking, by more and more blindly hasrdod handling, to conceal 
the weakuess which the attempt at fimsh would betzy, 

This tendency of late, has been painfully visihlo in hia nrchiles- 
ture. Some drawings mado several yeats ago for un amuml illo 
trative of Scott’s works, were for tho most pub pee inl finely 
felt—(though irrclevant to our present subject, a full of the Clyde 
should be noticed, admirable for hrendih and ginee of folinge, unt 
for the bold sweeping of the water, and anather subject of whied 
ZT vegret that I can only judgo by tho engreviys; Clendonny at 
twilight, (the monk Busluco chased by Chustio of the Clint hill), 
which I think must have lyon one of the swoetest pieces of sinple 
Border hill feeling ever painted)—and about that time, his nrehiter- 
ture, though alivays conventionally mown in the , shadoyy, was 
generally well drawn, and always powerfully concoived, 

Since then, he has been tending grailually throngh  exagen vation 
to caricature, and vainly endeavoming to alain by inordinate bulb 
of decorated parts, that dignity which is only to bo rewhed by 
purity of proportion and majesty of line, 

Jé has pnined aie deeply, to see au itis of sa gro oviginnd 
power indulging in childish fantadlicism and exaggerition, and suh- 
stitnting for the serious and subdued work of Jegitinule inngiualion, 
monstre machicolatios and colossal cusps and crockelse » While 
there is so much beautiftl architecture duily in process of destruction 
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avountl wy EF Gumot but think ab treason lo aagive anything; ab 
feast, Howe must have composition, Int the design of the artist be 
stwh ous the avehiteet would applaud. Bub it is suely very giievous, 
thal while our idle mists awe helping their vain inventions by the 
fall of sponpes on soiled paper, glovions Duildings with the whole 
intellect and history of centuries concentratod in them, ao atdfeved 
fo Ail ito wnrecorded rnin, A) day does nol now pass in ftaly 
without the destruction of some mighly montments the steels of 
all her ilies echo to the Lammer, lulf of her fair buildmgs lie in 
sepurate stones about the places of their foundation; would not 
ime be better spent in telling us the hath about these perishing 
remmams of ninjestic Chought, than in perpetuating the ill digested 
fancies of idle hours? Ut is, 1 repent, treasan to Che cause of it 
for any man to invent, unless he invents something better tin has 
heen invented hefora, or something: diWeung in hind, hora is 
room enough for invention in the pietorial treatment of what exists. 
More is no inore honamable eshihition of innginalive power, than 
in the neleetion af such pluce, choices of such leatment, intro. 
duction of suelt incilent, 1s ney produce an noble picture without 
deviation from one dine of the netual teuth; and stele L believe to 
be, indeed, in the end (he most ndvantageows, us well ny the most 
molest diretion of tho intention, Jor [ reeollee| no sige distance 
of urehitectinal conposition by any omen except sneha Leonade 
or Veronese, who could design their archifeetine (horanghly before 
Mies minted il, whieh Lins not a looky of innity amd absuedify. 
Whe bot hadeenpes mil the best arebitectmal suches tive been 
views pad DT owonkt have the artist fabe shume fo linmself in the 
evnel degaee in whieh he fads hime! Sbliged in the production 
of his picture to lesa sny, ever of the smallest parts or most 
livind duws whieh bem a part fe the great impression nade hy 
the rvenlily, ‘Phe difference bebycen the duwing of the architect 
nud artis! ought nover to he, a it now commonly is, the differ. 
nee Deleon Hileless formality mid wifless’ license 5 it onghl to be 
Betweon giving the ameve Timex und anensures of al building, and 
giving Cios Tines end measures with the impression and soul of it 


1 fader Chere aloud bene anch differenve at alle Every mchitest aught to he 
are atdled ; ckary Gy geeat aedist dx neecamelly me architect, 
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besides, All artists should be ashamed of Utemaclves when they 
find they lave not the power of being tuo; the right wit of 
thawing is like the right wit of conversation, nob hyperhile, nol 
violence, nob frivolity, only woll expressed, Jnconio truth, 
$85. Works of Among the mewbders of the Academy, we have at preaunt only 
Davit Roberts: i . 
their fidelity ono professedly architectural draughtsman of nolo, David Roberts, 
snd gic. hose reputation is probably farther extended on tho continent 
than that of any other of our mtists, except Lamdseer, 1 am not 
certain, however, that I have any reason {to congratulate cilhor of 
my countrymen upon this their Muopean estimation; for T think 
it exceedingly probable that im both instances it is exclusively 
based on their defects; nnd in the caso of Mr. Roberts, in par 
ticular, there has of lato appeared more ground for it than. is 
altogether desirable in a smoothness and over-finish of texture 
which bears dangerous fellowship with the work of onr Cullic 
neighbours. 

The fidolity of intention and honesty of system of Roberls have, 
however, always been moritovions; his drawing of architecture is 
depentont on no unintelligible dines, or blots, ov substituted types: 
tho min lines of the real design are always Uiere, and its 
hollowness and underentlings given with exquisite fecting 5 his 
seuse of solidity of form is very pernliar, leading hin lo dwell 
with great dolight on the rowndings of adges and angles; his 
execution is dextevous and delienle, singularly so in oil, and his 
sonse of chiaroscuro refhyd, Bub he has -nevor done” himself 
justice, and sulfers Tis piclures to fall below the rank they should 
assume, by the presenco of several marring charactors, which I shall 
name, because it iy perfectly in his powcr to avoid them. In 
‘looking ovor the valuable sevics of drawing of the Holy Lind, -~* 
which wo owe fo Mu. Roboris, wo cannot but be amazadl to find 
low frequently it has happened that there was something very 
white immediately in the foroground, and something very bluck 
exactly behind it, ‘The same thing happons perpotuully wilh Mr. 
Roberls’s piclures ; a white column is always coming out of u bine 
misi, or a while slone out of a green pool, or « whilo monnmont 
ont of a brown recess, ond the urtiflee is nol abvays concualed with 
dexterity. ‘This is unworthy of so skilfl a composer, and it dias 
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destroyed the impressivencss as well as the colour of some of his 
finest works. It shows a poverty of conception, avhich appears to 
me io arise from a deficient habit of study. It will be remembered 
that of the sketches for this work, soveral times oxhibittd in 
London, every one was executed in the same manner, and with 
about the same degree of completion; being all of them accumate 


records of iho mein architectural lines, the shapes of tho shadows, ~ 


and the remnants of artificial colour, obtained, by means of the 
same greys, throughout, and of the same yellow (a singularly false 
. and cold though convenient colour) touched upon the lights. As far 
sas they went, nothing could be more valuable than these sketches, 
and the public, glancing rapidly at their general and graceful effects, 
could hardly form anything like an estimate of the endurance and 
determination which musi have been necessary in such a climate to 
obtain yecords so pationt, entire, and clear, of details so multi- 
tudinous as (especially) the hicroglyphics of the Egyptim temples; 
an endurance which perhaps only artisls can estimate, and for 
which we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Roborts, most difficult 
fo discharge. Bub if these skelehes wero all thet the artist 
brought home, whatever value is to bo altachal to them as 
statements of Incl, they are oltogethor insufficient for the pro. 
ducing of pictures, I saw among them no single instance of o 
downright study; of 8 sludy,in which ihe real hues and shades of 
sky and earth had been honestly realized or altempted; nor were 
there, Sn the other hand, any of those qnvaluable-blotted-five-minutes 
works which xecord the wiity of some single md magnificent 
impressions.» UJence the pictures which have been painted from 
these skelches have been as much aliké in their want of impres- * 
sivoncss as the skelches thomselves, and have never borne the living 
aaspeel of the lgyptian light; it has always been impossible to suy 
whothor tha red in them (nol a pleasant one) was meant for hot 
sunshine. or for rod sandstone— their power has been farther 
destroyed by tho necessity the artist, seems to fect himself under, 
of cking out their affect by points of bright foreground colour, 
and thus wo have been cneumbered with caflans, pipes, soymitars, 
and black hair, when all that we wanted was a lizard, or an ibis, 
LU is perhaps owing to Uhis want of camnestuess in study vather than 
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to deficiency of perception, that the colouring of this artist is 
eamuonly nytrne, Some time ago when he wee quinling Spanish 
subyeets, his habit was to bring out his whites in telie® from 
{ranspmrent bihuninons browns, whieh though net osaetly xight in 
colour, were ut any onde warm aud ageeeahle; bub of hue his 
colo dias become cold, wesy, and opaque, and in his deep shades 
he someties permits bimeell the use of a violent bltek which is 
allopother wnijustillable, A picture af Roslin Chapel esdubited in 
T844, showed this deteeb in the vecess ta which the stains descend, 
ina evtoyagant degree; and another extubiled in’ the British 
Listifution instead of showing tho exquisite crumbling and lichenons 
(extra of the Roslin stone, was polished lo as vapid: smoothness as 
ever French: historical pietiro. The general fechloness of tho ellect 
is inerewsed by (he tnsertion of the figmes ns violenb pieces of 
Teal colour vlecdok by dhe Tight andl anblended with the hues 
around them, and Deming evidence of having been printed from 
models or draperios in the dead light of & room instead of sunshine. 
On thee deficiencies 1 should not bave remuked, bub that by 
honest and deleumined panting from und of name, if is perfeetly 
in the power ol” the arti fo supply them; aul al ts hilterly: to 
He reygeedtal that (he neeiiary and clemanee of his work short 
nol he vided hy that gemuinencss of tie and olteet whieh ean 
only be given hy the uneompromising cout fo paint net a tine 
piofine hut an impressive: and huown cea ity, 

hoe two arlisly whose wophs ib venmins for us ta review, fro meu 
who have presented us with) examples of the treatment of every 
Kind of subject, and wmong the rest with portions of orehitectne 
whieh tho hest of our Aghusively archilectiual eanglisinon could 
nob overl, 

The Cequynt references made fo the works of Chuekson Stanfield 
Thronghout (he subsequent pages render if loss necessary for mie to 
speak of him here ab any length, To is Che leader of (to English 
Renlidta, and perhaps antang, the inoto remarkable of his charac. 
tuistics iy tho Took of common sense ud rationality which his 
compositions will always Tew whon opposed to any ind of 
alfeatution, Tle appears to think of no other artist” What he 
has Jeuncd, li been trom bis own vequaingaice with: and affection 
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for the steep hills and the deey sea; and his modes of treatment 
are alike removed from sketchiness or incoopletion, and from 
oxaggeration or effort. ‘The somewhat over prosaic tone of his 
subjecis is rather a condescension to avhat he supposes to be 
public fecling, than a sign of want of feeling in himself; for in 
some of his sketches from nature or from fancy, I have scen 
powers and perceptions mamfested of a far higher order than any 
that are traceable in his Academy works, powers which T thik him 
much to be blamed for checking. ‘The portion of his pictures 
usually most defective im this respect is tho sky, which is apt to . 
be cold and uninventive, always well drawn, but with « kind of 
hesitation in the clouds whether if is to be fair or foul weather; 
they having neither the joyfulncss of rest, nor the majcsty of storm. 
Their colony is apt also to verge on a morbid purple, as was 
eminently the ense in the Imge picture of the wreck on the coast 
of Tolland exhibited in 1844, © wok in which both his powers 
and faults were prominently manifested, the picture being full of 
goo painting, but wanting in’ its entire appeal. ‘There was no 
fecling of wreck about it; and, but for the damage about her boysprit, 
it would have been impossible for 2 Iandsman to soy whether the 
hall wes meant for a wreck or a guardship. Nevertheless, it is 
always to be recollected, that in subjects of this kind it is probable 
that much escapes us in consequence of owr want of knowledge, 
and that to the eye of the seamen much may be of interest and 
value which to us appears cold, At all ovenis, this lcalthy and 
rational regard of things is intcomparably preferable to the dramatic 
absurdities which weaker artists commit in quatters marine; and fiom 
copper-coloured sunsets on green waves sixty fect high, with cauli- 
flower breakers, and ninepin rocks ; from drowning on planks, ond 
starving on'rafld, and lying naked on beaches, it is really refyeshing 
to twn to a surge of Stanficld’s ire sall, serviceable, unsentimental 
sea, Th would be well, however, if he yould sometimos take a 
higher flight.’ Lhe castle of Tschia gave him a grand subject, and 
n ‘little more invention in the sky, a litle less muddiness in the 
rocks, and o lille more savageness in the sen, would. have made it 
an impressive picture; it just misses tho subline, yet’ is a fine 
work, ad botier engraved thin usnal by the Art Union, 
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‘One fall we cannot but venture to find, even it ow own 
extreme ignorance, with My. Stanficl’s boats; they never ook 
- weatherbeaten. ‘There is something peculiarly precious in the vusty, 
dusty, tar-trickled, fishy, phosphorescent brown of an old boal, and 
when tus has just dipped wdor a wave nnd rises to tho sunshine 
ib is enough to drive Giorgione to despair, L have never seen any 
effort at this by Strmiicld; his boats always look new painted and 
elean ; wilness especially the one before the ship in tho wreek 
picture above noticed ; and there is some stel absence of a right 
sense of colour in other portions of his subject; even his fishermen 
have always clean jackets and unsoiled caps, wal his very xocks are 
Hichenless, And, by-the-by, {his oughl 10 be noted respecting 
modern painters in genoral, that they havo nob a proper seure of 
~ the value of dirt; collage childion never appear but in frosh yot- 
up caps and aprons, and white-handed beggars eacile compassion 
in uncxecptionable rags. Jn realily, almtost all the colours of things 
associnted with human life devive somathing of their expression and 
value from the tones of impurity, ‘and so enhance the value of 
the entirely puro tints of vatnre herself, OL Stanficld’s vock and 
« mountiin draning enough will be said hereafler, — LLis folinge is 
inferior 5 his architecture admirably dian, dnt commonly wanting in 
colour, Ths picture of the Doge’s palace al Venice was quite clay. 
cold and wile, Of lie he has shown a mim vellous predilection for 
tho realization, even 1o aclually velfoved texture, of ol worm-ceaton 
wood ; wo dust ho will not allow such fincies to carry him too fw 


$87, J, MW. The name T have last to mention fs thal of J. M. W, Turner, 1 
Giner. Hore’ ig nob intond to speak of this alist ab present in general terms, 


of national 


feolng in all Ieeause my constont practice throughont this work is to say, when 


great paintera, 


L spook of an artist at all, the very uath of what T believe and 
fecl xospecting rim; ant the truth of what { believe and feel 
respecting ‘Tumner would appear in this place, unsupported by any 
proof, mee rhapsody. .C shall therefore heve confine mynel€ to 2 
vapid glance at the relations-of his pasb and present works, md {o 
some notice of whal he has failod of accomplishing: the greater 
put of the subsequent chapters will be exclusively devoted {0 the 
examination of the now fields over which he has extended the range 
of landseape arl, 
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Tt is a fact moro universelly acknowledged than enforced or acled 
upon, that all great pamters, of whatever school, have been gicat 
only in thoir rendering of what they had scen and felt from early 
childhood; snd that the grentesh among them have been the most 
frank in acknowledging this their inability io treat anything suc- 
ocssfinlly bub that with which they hed been familiar. The Madonma 
of Raphael was born on the Urbino mountains, ,@hirlandajo’s is a 
Mloventine, Lellini’s a Venetian; there 1s not the shghtest clforl 
on tho part of any one of these great men to paint her as 
Jowess, [tis not the place here to insist farther on a pomt so simple 
and so universally demonstrable. Jxpression, character, types of con. 
tenance, cosinme, colour, and accessorics ave with all gent painters 
whaisoever those of their native land, and that frankly and entirely, 
without the slightest attempt at modificntion; and [ assert fearlessly 
that it is impossible thab at should ever Le otherwise, and that no man 
over printed or ever will paint well anything but whol he has carly and 
long seen, curly und long fell, and early and long loved. [low far ‘ 
it is possible for the mind of one nation or generation to bo 
healthily modified and taught by the work of another, T presumo 
not to determine; but it depends upon whethor the energy of the 
mind which receives tho instruetion be sufficient, whilo it takes out 
of what ib feeds upon that which is universal and common io all 
nature, to resist, all warping from national or Lemporary peculiarities. 
Nino Pisano gob nothing but good, the modern French nothing but 
evil, from the stndy of tho antique ; bu, Nino Pismo had a God 
and w character, All artists who have atiompled fo assume, or in 
their weakness have been affected by, the national peculiarities of 
other times und countrics, have instwntly, whatever their original 
power, fallon to third-rale vonk, or fallen altogether, and have 
jovmiably Jost their birllright and blessing, lost their power over 
the human. heart, lost all capability of teaching or benefiting ofliers. 
Compare the hybrid classification of Wilson with the rich English 
purity of Coinsborough ; compare the yecont exhibition of middle- 
ago cartoons for the ILouses of Pavlinment with the works of Togauth ; 
compu the sickly modorn German imilations of the groat Italians 
with Albert Duyer ond Lolbein ; compare tle vile olassicality of 
Canova and the modern Halinns with Mine da Thesole, Luca della 

1. n 
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Robbin and Andvea del Verrovchio. ‘Phe mamer of Nicolo Poussin 
is suid to be Greck—it may be so; this only F know, that it is 
Heartless md profitless, ‘The severity of the rule, however, estends 
not in full force to the nationahty but only to the visibilily of 
things ; for it is vory possible for en mist of powerful mind to 
throw himself well into the feeling of foreign nations of his awn 
? time; Ums John Powis has been eminently successil in his seizing 
*‘of Spanish character, Yet it may be doubted if the seizure be such 
as Spaniards themselves would acknowledge ; it is probably of the 
» habits of the people more than their hemts; continued efforts of 
this kind, especially if their subjects be varied, usyuredly end in 
fulwe; Lewis, who scomed so ominenly penclrutive in Spain, sent 
nothing from Italy but complexions and costumes, and T eapect no 
good fiom his slay in Egypt. Wnglish artists are usually entirely 
ruined by residence m [laly, but for this there are collateral canses 
which ib is not here the place to oxaminc., Be this as it may, 
and whatever sucecss may be atlaincd in pictures of slight and 
, unpretending aim, of genro, as they exe called, in the rondoving of 
foreign character, of this T am certain, that whatever is to be truly 
greab and allecting must lave on it the strong alamp of tho native 
a tend; nob a daw this, bub a necessity, tom fhe intense hold ‘on 
their country of the affections of all truly grent men jr nll classic ality, 
all middle-age patent reviving, is ullerly vain ind absurd; if we are 
now to do anything growl, good, awful, religious, it anal ho gob 
ont of ow own Tittle islapd and out of this year 1846, rilvoads 
and all: if a Phrilish pointer, T say this in camest soriousuess, 
camot make lristorical characters out of the British Lonso of Peers, 
he camot paint history; and if ho cannot make w Madonne of 0 
British girl of the nineteenth century, he camot paint ono aé ull. 
§ 38, Influence ‘The rule, of course, holds in landscape; yeb so for less wuthorita- 
Ad thy Heling tively, that tho analoriel nalavs of all countries and times is in 
oe muny poinis actually, and in all, in’ principle, the same; so that 
feolings cducaled in Cumberland, niny fhad their food in Switzertond, 
and impressions first, Yeceived among the rocks of Cornwall, bo 
recalled upon the precipices of Genoa, Add to this actnal samoncss, 
tle power of every great mind to posdoss itself of the spirit of 
things once presented to if, and it is ovident, that little Jimitation 
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can be set to the landsoape painter as to the choico, of his ficld; 
and thet the law of nationality will hold with him only so far as 
a certain joyfulness aud completion will be by preferenee found in 
those paris of his subject which romind him of his own land. 
But if he gltempt to impress on his landscapes any other spirit 
than that he las felt, and to. make them Inndscapes of other times, 
it is all over with him, at least, in the degree in which such 
yellected moonshine takes place of the genuine light of the present 
day.” 

‘The reader will at once perceive how much tiouble this simple 
principle will save both the painter and the critic; w at once sets 
aside the whole school of common composition, and cxonerates us 
from tho labour of minutely oxamining any landscape which has 
nymphs or philosophers in it, 

Tt is hardly necessary for us to illusiwate this principle by any 
roforonce 0 the works of carly lundscapo painters, as [ suppose it 
is universally acknowledged with respect to them; Titian being the 
most remarkeble instaneo of the influence of the native air on a 
styong mind, ond Claude, of that of the classical poison on a weak 
ono; but ib is vory necessary to keep ib in mind in reviewing the 
works of ow gront modern landscape painter, 

1 do not know in what district of Bngland Tuner first or § 39. ts peon. 
longest studied, but the scenery whose influence £ ean trnco most i Wee 
delnitely throughout his works, varied as they are, is that of York. 
shire, Of all his cvawings, J think, tho’e of the Vorkshixe scrics 
have tho most heal in them, the most affectionate, simple, un- 
wearied, sevious finishing of truth, ‘here tis in them little secking 
altor effect, but a strong love of place, little exibition of the artist’s 
own. powors or pecilinrities, but intense appreciation of the smallest 
loéal miuutin, These drawings have unfoytnetely changed hands 
frequently, and heve been abused and ill treated by picture dealers 
and cleaners; tho greater number of them, -aro now mere wrecks, 
I namo them not as instances, but as ‘proofs, of ihe artist's study 
in this district; for the affection to which thoy owe their excellence, 
must hove been grounded long years before. It is to be traced, 
not only im these drawings of the places thomselves,’ but in the 
peculiar love of the painter for rounded forms of hills; nob but 
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thet he is right in this on general principles, for 1 doubt nol, 
that, with his peouliar feeling for beauly of lino, Tis hills would 
have been rounded sill, avon if he had sbndied first among the 
peaks of Cadore; Int xorndel to tho somio extent and with the 
samo delight in thew roundness, they would nob have heen, — lt 
is, [ believe, 10 thoso hrond wooded sleeps and swells of the York. 
shite downs (het we in part owe the singular messivencss that 
prevails im Twmer’s mountam drawing, und gives i¢ one of ils chief 
oloments of grandeur. Let the reader open the Liber Stadiorum, 
and compare the painter’s enjoyment of tho lines in the Bon 
Arthui, with his comparative uncomforlableness among those of tho 
aiguilles about the Mer de Glace. Civent aa he is, those perks 
would have been tonched very differently by a Savoynrd as grent 
as he. 

J am in the habit of looking to tho Yorkshire drawings, as 
indicating one of the culminating points in Turner's career, la 
these he attained tho highest degree of what he jd wp to that 
time attempted, namely, finish and quimlity of form uniled with 
expression of almosphee, and light willout colour, — tlis curly 
drawings ero singularly tnstructive in this dofniteness and simplicity 
of aim. No complicnted or Tudtunt colour is aver (hough of in 
them; they are lille mara than exqiasite slacdios in tight and shude, 
very green blncs being sed for the shallows, mid golden boys 
for the lights, The difflewlly and leachary of colow being Un 
avoided, the artist wos fible to beud his whole mind upon the 
drawing, and Urus to attain such decision, delicacy, und coinpleteness 
as have never in any vise been equalled, md os might seeve him 
for a secure foundation in all aller experimonts, Of tho qautily 
and provision of his detuils, tho drawings made for Takewil?s 
Italy, we singular examples. ‘The mos} porfecl gem in oxeention’ is 
a litle bit on the Mhine, with reeds in the foregromuls in the 
possession of B. GC. Windus, Usq., of Tottenham; bit tho Yorkshire 
drawings seem to be on the whole the most nohlo representatives . 
of his arb at this period, 

About the time of their production, tho artist seoma to hava fell 
that he had done citjter all thet conld be done, or all that way 
necessary, in thab manner, and began lo rench after something 
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beyond 1. The clement of colowr begms to mingle with his 
work, and in the first efforts to reconcile his intense feeling for 
it with his carefnl form, several anomalies begin lo be visible, 
and somo unfortunate or uninteresting works necessarily belong to 
tho peviod, The England drawings, which are very characteristic 
of il, avo exceedingly uncqual,—some, as the Oakhampton, Kilgarren, 
Alnwick, and Llanthony, being among his finest works; others, as 
the Windsor fiom Iton, the Eton College, and the Bedford, showmg 
coarseness and conventionality. 

1 do not know at what time the pointer first went abroad, but § 40, The do- 
among the catlics of the series of the Liber Studioum (dates rate subjects 
1808, 1809), occur the magnificent Mont St, Gothard, and Little Studiorum, 
Devil's Bridge. Now it is remarkable that after his acquaintance 
with this scenery, so congenial in almost all respecls with the 
energy of his mind, and supplying him with materials of which in 
these two subjects, and m the Chartrense, and several others 
aflorwards, he showed both his entire appreciation and command, 
the proportion of English to foreign subjects should in the rest 
of the work be more than two {fo one; and that those English 
anbjects should be—many of ihem—of » kind peculiarly simple, 
and of evory day oceurrence, such as the Pombury Mill, the Farm 
Yord Composition with the White Tlorso, that with the Cocks 
and Pigs, Hedging end Ditching, Watercress Gatherers (scene at 
Twickeuham), and the beautiful and solomn rustic subject called a 
Watormill; end that the architectural swbjccts instead of being taken, 
as might have been expected of an artist so fond of treating cffccts 
of eatonded spaco, from some of the eyormous continental masses 
ao almost exclusively British; Rivoulx, Iely Island, Dumblain, 
Dunslanborongh, Chepstow, St. Katherine’s, Greenwich Tospital, an 
‘Mnglish Parish Church, a Spxon Ruin, and an exquisite Reminiscence 
of the English Lowland Castle in the pastoral, with the brook, 
wooden bridge, and wild duck, to all of which we have nothing 
foreign to oppose bit three slight, ill-considered, and unsatisfactory 
subjects, from Basle, Lauflenbourg, and another Swiss village; ond, 
further, not only is tho preponderance of subject British, but of 
affection also; for ih, is strange with what fulness ond completion 
the home subjects are trealel in comparison with the greater part 
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of the forcign ones, Compare the figures and sheop in the edging 

and Ditching, and the Hast Gate Winchelsea, togothor with the near 

" lenfage, with the puzzled foreground and inappropriate figures of the 

Tike of Thin; or the eafile and voud of the St. Catheriue’s [tll 
with the foregramd of the Bonneville; or the exquisite figure with 
the sheaf of com in the Watermill, with the vintages of the Grenoble 
subject. : 

Tn his foliage the same predilections are remarkable,  Rominiscmsces 
of English willows by the brooks, aul Mnglish forest glades mingle even 
with the heroie foliage of tho Adsncus and Mesperia, und the Cephalus ; 
into the ping, whether of Switzerland or tho glorious Stone, he eomaot 
enter, or enters ab his peril, like Aviel, ‘Those of the Valley of 
Chamounix are fine masses, better pines than other peoplo’s, bul nob 
a bit like pines for all that; ho (cols his weakness, md teavs thom 
off the distant mountains with the mereilessuess of an avalanche, 
The Stone pines of tho two Ualian eompositions are fino in thoir 
arrangement, but they are very pitiful pines; the glory of the Alpine 
roso ho never touches; ho mounches chestanis with no relish; nevor 
has learned to like Olives; and, by the vine, wo find hip in the 
foreground of the Grenoble Alps Inid- atlerly wad incontrovertibly on 
his hack. 

Cadduce these ovidences of Turner's notionnlity (md imumerable 
athers might bo given if need were) nob ay proofs of weakness Int 
of power; nob so much os testifying want of perception in foreign 
lands, ag strong hold on hisawn; for 1 wn sero that no artist who 
has not this hold upon his own will over gob good out of any other. 
Keeping this principle in mpind, it is instinctive to observe tho depth 
md solemnity which orner’s feeling reevived from. the seonery of the 
continent, the keen appreciation up to a certain point of ull (hut is 
locally characteristic, wid tho ready seize for future uso of all 
valuable material. 

$41, Tuner’s OF all foreign countries he has most entirely ontevel into tho 

paitting of spirit of Frmec: partly beeavse here he fond move fellowship of 


‘rench and 

bes waa scone with his own Mnglend, partly beowwse un amount of thought 

Jntter deftcient, which will miss of Taly or Switzerland, will fethom Ince; partly 
because there is in the Fronch foliage and forms of ground, nich 


that is especially congenial with his own peeuliar choice of form. 
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‘lo what cause it is owing [ cannot tell, nor is it generally allowed 
or felt; but of tho fact I am certain, that for grace of stem ond 
perfection of form in their transparent foliage, the Trench trees are 
altogether unmatched; and their modes of grouping and massing 
aro so porfecily and constantly beautiful that 1 think of all countries 
for educating an artist to the perception of graco, France bears the 
boll; and thet not romantic nor mountainous France, not the Vosges, 
nor Auvergne, nor Provence, but lowland Trance, Picardy ond 
Normandy, the valleys of the Loire and Seine, and even the district, 
so thoughtlessly and mindlessly abused by Bnglish travellers as 
unintovestinig, ixaversed between Calais and Dijon; of which there 
is not a single valley but is full of the most lovely pictures, nor a 
mile from’ which the artist may not receive instruction; the district 
immediately about Sens being perhaps the most valuable from the 
grandeur of its lines of poplars and the unimaginable finish and 
beauty of the tree forms in the two groat avenues without the walls, 
Of this kind of beauty Turney was the first 10 take cognizance, 
and he still remains the only; but in himself the suflicient painter 
of French landscape. Ono of the most henutifel examples is the 
dvawing of trees engraved for the Keepsake, now in the possession 
of B. G, Windus, Iisq.; the drawings made to illustrate tho scenci'y 
of tho Rivers of T'vauce supply instances of the most varied cha- 
raclor. 

The artist appears, until very letely, rather to have taken from 
Switzerlond thoughts and general conceplions of size and of grand 
form and cffect 10 be used in his aller compositions, than 10 have 
altempled the scizing of its actual characfer. This was beforehand 
fo be expected from the utter physical impossibility of rendering 
curtain effects of Swiss scenery, and the. monotony and unmanage- 
ablencss of othors. ‘Cho Valley of Chamounix in the collection of 
Waltor Vawkes, Esq, T have never seen; ib has a high reputation ; 
the Hannibal passing the Alps in ifs present stato oxhibits nothing 
but a heavy shower end a crowd of people getting wet; another 
picture in the artist’s gallery of a land fall is most masterly ond 
interesting, but more daring thin agreeable. ‘The Snow-storm, 
avalanche and inundation, is one of his mightiest works, but the 
amount of mounlain duuving in it is less than of cloud and effect ; 
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the subjects in the Liber Studiorum are on the whole the most 
intensely felt, and next to them the vignelles to Rogers's Pooms 
and Italy. Of somo recent drawings of Swiss subject J shull spook 
- presently. 
§ 42. Tlis The effect of Ltaly upon his mind is very pugzling. On the ono 
es Ok hand it gave him the solemnity ond power which are manifested in 


Ttahian chaiac~ 
tor still less the jistorieal compositions of the Libor Studiorum, amore espeuiully 


eee ot the Rizpah, the Cephalus, the seene from the Fairy Queen, and tho 
positions how y 
failing. Alsaous and Iosperie: on the other, he seems never to have 
entered thoroughly into the spivil of {lily, and the muleriels he 
obtained there were aflorwards but awkwardly introduced in his 
large compositions. 
Of these there avo very few at all worthy of him; none bub the 
Liber Studion subjects ave thoroughly grewt, and theso ave great 
beeatse thero is in Uiem the seviousness without the materials of 
other countries and times, ‘There is nothing particularly indicative 
of Palestine in the Barloy Dervest of the Rigpah, nor in those 
round and xvfal irecs; only the solemnity of the south in the 
lifting of the near burning moon, ‘Tho rocks of the Jason may’ 
be seen in any quarry of Warvickshire sandstone, dason limeell 
has nob a hit of Ureck about him--he isn sinple warrior of no 
period in particular, aay, | think there is something of the nineteent lt 
cenlury bout his logs, When local churteler of Utin classical 
kind is allempted, the painter is visibly cramped : + awkward — re. 
seniblanees to Clanilo torify the want of his wl forceful 
originality + in tho Tonth Plague of lgypl, le males ug think 
of Belvoni rather thon ,of Moses; the fifth is a total failure, 
the pyramids look like brick kilns, and the fire aumning along 
the ground bears brotherly resemblance to the bwning of mune. 
‘The realization of the tenth plague now in his gallery is finer 
thon the study, but stilt unintovesting; und of the large cont 
positions which have much of L[taly in’ them, the greater part 
are overwhelmed with guintily and deficient in emovon, ‘Tho @ 
. Crossiug the Brook is one of tho best of these hybrid pic 
tures ; incomperable in ils tres drawing, ib yet leaves us doubtful 
where we are to look and what wo are to fecl; il is northerm ; 
in ils colow, southern in its folinge, Luly in ils details, und 
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Angland in its sensations, without the grandeur of the one,, or - 
the healthiness of the othov. 
+ The two Carthages are mero Yalionalizations of Claude, one of 
them excessively bad in colow, the other a grand thought, and yet 
one of the kind which docs no one any good, because everything 
in it 4s reciprocally sacrificed ; the foliage is sacrificed to tho archi- 
tecture, the architecture 10 the water, the water is neither sca, nor 
river, nor lake, nor brook, nor canal, and savours of Regont’s Park ; 
the foreground is uncomfortable ground,—let on building leases. 
So the Caligule’s Bridge, Temple of Jupiter, Departure of Regulus, 
Ancient Ttaly, Cicero’s Villa, and such others, come they from whose 
hand they may, I class under the general head of “ nonsense 
picturcs.” There never can bo any wholesome feclmg developed in 
these preposterous accumulations, and where the arlist’s feclng fuils, 
his arb follows ; so that the worst possible examples of Turner’s 
colour are found in pictures of this class; in one or to instances 
he has broken through the conventional rules, and then is always 
fine, as in the Tero and Leander; but in general the picture rises 
int value as it approaches to a view, as the Fountain of Fallacy, a 
pieco of rich northorn Italy, with somo fairy walerworks ; this picture 
was worivalled in colow once, bul is now a mere wreck. So the 
Rape of Prosporine, though it is sivgular that in his Academy 
piclures oven his simplicity fails of reaching ideality ; in this picture 
of Prosperine the nature is not the ‘grand nature of all time, it is 
indubilably snodoyn,' and we ave perfectly clectrified at anybody's 
heing carried away in the comer exeept by people with spiky hats 
and carabines, This is traceable to several causes; partly to the 
want of any grand specific form, parlly to ‘tho too evident middle- 
age chniacter of the ruins crowning tho hills, and to a multiplicity 
of minor causes which wo cannot ab present enter into. 

Neither in his actual views of Ttaly hos ‘Turner evor caught hor §18. Ilis views 


Ttaly_de- 
truc spirit, oxeept in tho little vignettes to Rogors’s Pocms, The shoyed by 
brillisnoy and 
of redundant 


‘This possngo seems at vutinnee with what has been stid of the necessity quantity, 
f 


painting present times and objects, It is not’so. A grent painter makes out of that 
which he finds before him something which is independent of ad time, Ie gan only 
do (ia out of the materials rendy to his hand, but that which he builds has the dignity 
of sloteless age. A little painter 3s annililated by an anachronism, and is conventionally 
antique, and involuntarily modem, 


lL. 8 
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Villa of Galileo, the nameless composition with slone pines, (ho 
several villa moonlights, and the convent compositions in the Voyage 
of Cohmmbns, are allogether caquisile; but this is owing ebielly (o 
their simplicity and perhaps in some measure (o theiv smallucss of 
sive. None of his large pictures ab all equal them; the Bay of 
Baiac is encumbercd with meterial, i contains ten timey ag much aq 
is neeessmy lo a gootl picture, and yet is so crude in colour as to 
Jook unfinished, ‘The Pulestvina is full of raw white, and has a look 
of ITampton Comt about its long avenue; the Modern Maly is 
pwrely English in its near foliage; il is composed from ‘Tivoli 
material enriched end arranged mnost dexterously, bub it has the look 
of a rich arrangement, and not the virlte of tho real (ting, ‘The 
; emly Tivoli, a Jnrge drawing tuken from below the fills, was as 
Tittle truc, aud still Jess fortunate, the trees there being altogether 
affected and artificial, ‘The Moronce engraved in tho Keepsake ix a 
glorious drawing, as far as regards the passage with the bridge und 
sunlight on the Arno, the Caseine foliage, and distal plain, and 
the towers of tho fortress on tha lefb; bub the details of the dnomo 
and the cily ave entirely missed, and with then the majesty of the 
whole scene, ‘The vines aud melons of the foreground are dis. 
orderly, and ils eypresses conventional 5 in fet, 1 recollect uo 

instance of Marner’s drawing a eypress exceph ine general terms. 

Me chief reaon of these failures [ iinagine lo be the effort of 
tho mtist lo put joyousness and brillimey of eflect pou scones 

; cninently pensive, to subglitude radiance for sexenily of Tight, wml to 
force the freodom and breadth of line which he leaned {to love on 
Mnglish downs and Tighlind moors, ont of wv oomnry dotted by 
campaniles and square convents, bristled with eypresses, pu lilioned 
by walls, and gone np and down by steps. 

Tn ono of the ities of Italy he had no such diflieullios. to 
encounter, Ab Venice he found freedom of spree, brillimey of light, 
vavicly of colour, massy sinplicily of general form 5 and, lo Venice 
we owe many of the motives in which his highest powors of eolonr 
have been displayed afler thal chango in his system of which we 
must wow take nole, 

§ dd. Changes Among the earlier paintings of Turner, the eulminnting period, 


intiadueed by : os ‘ . A eae ‘ 
him in the. marked by the Yorkshire series in his drwings, is distinguished hy 
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great solemnity and simplicity of subject, prevalent gloom in light received system 
and shade, aud brown im the hue, the drawing mfanly but careful, aha 
the minutie sometimes exquisitely delicalo, All the finest works of 
this period ave, [ believe, withont exception; views, or quicl single 
thoughts. The Culder Bridge, belonging to E. Bicknell, Esq. is a 
most pure and beantafal oxomple. ‘The Ivy Bridge I imagine to 
be later, but ils rock foreground is altogether unrivalled and remaxk- 
able for its delicacy of detail; a butterfly is scen sottled on one of 
the large brown stones in the midst of the torrent. Two paintings 
of Bonneville, in Savoy, one in the possession of Abel Alhwutt, Esq, 
tho other, and, I think, the finest, in a collection at Birmingham, 
show more varicty of colour then is usual with him at the period, 
mid are in overy respect magnificent examples. Pictures of this 
class are of peculiar value, for the larger compositions of the samo 
period aro all poor in colour, and most of them much damaged, 
but the smaller works have been fur finer originally, and their colour 
seems secuve. ‘There is nothing in the runge of landscupe art equal 
to them in their way, but tho full character and capacity of the 
painter is not in them, Grond os they are in their sobriety, they 
still leave much to bo desired ; there is great heaviness in their 
shatlows, the matovinl is never thorodghly vanquished (though this 
parily for a vory noblo reason, that the painter is always thinking 
of and volerring to nature, ond indulges in no arlistieal conven- 
tionalitics), and sometimes the handling appears fecble, Tn warmth, 
lightness, and transparency they ‘have xo chance against Guins- 
borough ; in clear skies and air tone they are alike unfortunate 
when {hey provoke comparison with Claude; and in force and 
solemnity they can in no wise sland with the landscape of the 
Vonolions. , ‘ 

‘The painter evidently fol thet he had farther powers, and pressed 
forward into the field where alone they could be brought into play. . 
It wus impossible for him, with all his kgon and long-disciplined 
pereeplions, not to fecl that the real cofowr of naturo had never 
Leon itempted by any school; and that though conventional repre- 
sontations had been, given by the Venetians of sunlight and twilight, 
by invariably rendering the whites golden amd the blues green, yet 
of the acluul, joyous, pure, rosquic hues of the external world no 
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record had ever been given, Ue suv also that dhe finish und specific 
grandew of native hed been given, bub her fulness, space, ond 
mystery never; and he saw that the greal Iuvdsoapo painters had 
always sunk the lower middle tints of nature in’ extreme shale, 
bringing the entire melody of colour as many degrees down as theiv 
possible light was inferior to nature's; and thal in so doing a gloomy 
principle had influenced them even in their choice of subject. 

Vor tho conventional colowr he substituted a pure straightforward 
rvendering of fact, as far us was in his power; and that not of such 
fact as had been before even suggested, but of all that is aos’ 
brillint, beautiful, and inimitable; he went to the cataract for its 
his, to the conflagration for its flames, asked of the sea ity 
intensest avure, of the sky its cleavest gold, Mor the limted space 
and defined forms of elder Jandseupe ho substituted the quantily 
and the mystery of the vastest scenes of earth; and for the subdued 
chiarosewo he substituted first a balanced diminution of oppositions 
throughout the scale, and afterwards, in one or two instances, 
attempted the reverse of the old principle, taking the lowest portion 
of the scule trnly, and merging the upper part in high light. 

§ 4. Ditteut= Tnnovations so dwing «md so varios could nol be jalroduced 
Hes af bis Inter vithout corresponding pent: the cbftieulties thab lay in his way 
Resuttal wore mayo than any Itumm intelleet could altogether sont. 
Li his tune there his been no one syslem of colour generally 

approved; cvery artist has his own amethod amd his own veltivle; 

how to do whab Cainsborongh did, we know nol ; much less whut. 

‘Ntian ; to invent a new system of colour em. dandy be oxpeeted 

of thoso who eamot xecover the old. ‘To ob{nin perfectly sutis- 

: frelory vesulls in colour under the anew conditions introduced hy 
Turner would ab least have required Uke oxerlion of all his cnorgins 

in that solo direction, ‘Bub colour hay always been only hit second 

object. The effects of spaco and form, in which he delights, offew 

require the cuployment of means ‘aud method totdly ab variance 

with thoso' necessary for 4he oblaining of pure colow. It is 
physically impossible, for instance, rightly to draw certain forms ot! 

the upper clouds with the brush; nothing will do it bub the pullet 

knife with loaded while after the bluo gromd is propured. Now il 

is impossible that a cloud so druwn, however ghicil afloewards, 
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should have the virtuc of a thin warm lint of Titien’s, showing the 
exnvass throughout. So it happens continually, Add to these 
difficulties, those of the peeuliar subjecis attempted, and to these 
again, all that belong to the altered system of chiaroscuro, and it 
is evident that wo must not be surprised at finding many deficiencies 
or faulis in such works, especially in the earlier of them, nor even 
suffer onrsolves fo be withdrawn by the pursuit of what scems 
censurable from our devotion to what is mighty. 

Notwithsianding, in some chosen examples of pictures of this 
kind, I will name threc; Julict and her Nurse; the Old Temeraire, 
and the Slave Ship; T do uot adwit that there are at the time of 
their fixst appearing on the walls of the Royal Academy, any 
demonstrably avoidable frults, T do not deny that there may be, 
nay, that if is likely there are; but there is no living mtish in 
Burope whose judgment might safely bo taken on the subject, or 
who could without arrogance affirm of any part of such a pictme, 
that it was wrong; T am perfectly willing to allow, that the lemon 
yellow is not properly represoniative of the yellow of the sky, that 
the loading of the colow is in many places disagrecablo, thab 
miany of the details are drawn with a kind of imperfection different 
from what they would have in nature, and that many of the purts 
fuil of imitation, especially to dn uneducated eyo, But no hving 
authorily ts of weight enough to prove that tho virtues of Lhe picture 
coukl have been obtained ab a less sacrifice, or that they are not 
worth the sacrifice; ond though it is, perfectly possible that such 
may bo the case, ad thet what Turner has done may hereafter in 
some respects be done bettor, I believe myself that these works are 
ab tho time of their first appearing as perfect as thoso of Phidias 
or Leonardo; that is to say, incapable in their way, of any im- 
provement conceivable by human mind. 

Also, it is only by comparison with such that we arc authorized 
to alfiem dofinite faults in any of his sothers, for we should have 
been bound to speak, ab least for the.presont, with the same modesty 
respecting even his worst pictmos of this class, had nob his more 
noble efforts given us cwnons of criticism. 

But, as was bofore-hand to be expected from tho difficultics he 
giappled with, Tuner is exceedingly uneyual ; he appews always 
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as a champion in the thick of fight, somatimes with his foul on 
his enomies’ necks, sometimes staggered or suck to his hiwe ; 
once or twice altogether down, He has failed most frequenlly, as 
before noticed, in cleborate compositions, from redundant quantity 3 
sometimes, tike most other men, from: over cave, as very signally in 
a lavge and most labowed diewing of Bomborough; sometimes, 
wacconntably, his eye for colour scoming lo fail him for » time, as 
in a large painting of Rome from the lorum, and in ihe Cicero’s 
Villa, Building of Carthage, and the picture of tris year in the 
F Brilish Institution ; and sometimes, 1 an sory to say, crininally, 
from taking licenses which he must know to be illegitimate, or in- 

duiging in conventionutities which he docs not require, 
§16,Reflectin On such instances L shall not insist, for the finding fault with 
ors ae ts. ‘Tuner is not, 1 think, cither decorous in anyself, or likely to be 
beneficiol to the reader ‘Lhe greater munber of failures tuok 


1 One pomt, however, it isineumbent upon me to notice, being no question of art 
hut of materml. The reader will have observed that I ateietly limited the perfection 
of Tunea’s works to the time of their fist appeaing on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, It bittely gileves mo to have to do this, but the faet is indeed xo. No 
pieture of Turner's is sven im perfection a mouth afer at is pamted, ‘The Walhalla 
ached before rt hid heen eight days in the Academy rooms; the yermitions fee 
quently Jose lustta Jong befote ie evtsbition is ovet; and shew all tho cotati 
Degin fo get hid a year or two aller the pletme is printed, a pant dasiess and 
opacity comoy over them, the whites capceially becoming Helos, and mimy ef the 
warmer passages settling into a hud valaclesa drown, oven iC ie paing remains pore 
Ceotly fier, which ix fay fam beng always dhe vase, T heléeve that tie same east 
these rexnlts are winvoidable, the eolowa being so peentiarly blended ant mingled in 
Tarner’s present manner ad almost” to necessitate thelr ireyndar drying s ut that 
they aie nol necessary to the extent in which fhey sametines take pave, iy proved 
hy the compmativo enfety of vome oven of the more biilliant works, ‘Thus the Old 
ytemernre is nearly sufe in colowy, and quite firm; while the Juliet aid ber Nurs 

is now tho ghost of what it was; the Sheer shows no cracks, Chongh it ix lulled 
insowo of the darker passages, while the Walhalla and seyeal of tho cee Veneer 
cracked in the Royal Academy, Tt ik Qua Chat tho dimiyge mikes no further pros 
mess after tho fist year or two, and that even fn its altered state the picking ia 
abyays valuable and reards its intentions but it is bitterly lo he regiedtod Cat sa 
great a paintor should not leave sesingle work by which in sttecemting ages he might 
Do estimated. Tho fact of Mis tsing micans xo imputfeut, togethor with that af hik 
utter neglect of the pletures in his own gallery, are a phenomenon in jum mind 
which appears to me utterly inesplicable ; and Loth ave without excuse. Lf the oflects 
Lie desires cannot be to their full eatent produced except by these treacherous mains, 
one pieture only should be patnted ench year as mn eshibition of immetiale power, 
and the reat should be curried ont, whulever tho expense of Inbowr and Gime, in safe 
materials, even at the risk of some deterioration of immodhate efivot, ‘Vhat which 


~ 
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place in the transition period, when the artist was fecling for 
the new qualities, and endeavouring to reconcile them with more 
corefal elaboration of form than was properly consistent with then. 
Gradually his hand beeame more fred, vis perception and grasp of 
the new iruths more corlain, and his choice of subjech more adapted 
to the exhibition of then. Bat his powers did nob atiain their 
highest results till towards the year 1840, about which poriod they 
did so suddenly, and with a vigour and concentration which ren- 
deved his pictures al that time almost incomparable with those which 
had preceded them, The drawings of Nemi, and Oberwesel, in the 
possession of B. G. Windus, Msq., were among the «first evidences 
of this sudden advanco; only the foliage in both of these 1s inferior ; 
and it ts remarkable that in this phase of his arl, Turner has drawn 
Tittle folinge, and thal little badly—the great characteristic of it 
being its power, beauty, and majesty of colour, and its abandon- 
mont of all litMencss and division of thought to a single impression, 
Tn the your 1842, he made somo drawings from recent sketches 
in Switzerland; thes, with some produced in tho following years, 
all of Swiss subject, 1 consider to be, on the whole, the most 
characteristic ond perfect works le has ever producer, ‘The Academy 
piclures wero fu inferior to thom; but among these examples of the 
same power were nob wanting, moro especially in the smaller pickures 
of Vouice, ‘The Sun of Venice, going to sca; the San Benedetto, 
looking towards Musina; ond a view of Murano, with the Cometery, 
wore ull failtless: another of Venice, seen from near Fusing, with 
sunlight ad moonlight mixed (1844), was, 1 think, when I first suw 
it (amd ib still renwins little injured), the most porfectly deazéi/ud 
pieco of colow of all that I have seen produced by humen hands, 
by any means, or ab my period, Of the exhibition of 1816, T have 
‘only secon» amull Venice (still I believe in the artist’s possession), 


' 
is grentest in him is ontively independent of meang; much of what he now agcom- 
Wishes Megitimately might withont doubt be atfuined in secur modes—what cannot 
should withowt hesitation be abandoned, Fortunately the diawings appear subject 
fo no such deterioration. Many of them aie now almost destroyed, hut this has 
Ween 1 think abyays Uhrough il licatment, or has been the case only with very carly 
worka, I havo myxelf known no instance of a drawing properly protected, and not 
rashly expoxed to Hght, suffering the slightest cheuge, ‘Ihe great foes of Tuner, as 
af all other gieat colourists especially, ave the pietme cleaner and the mounter. 


» 
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and the two whaling subjects. ‘Che Venico is a seeand-rale work, 
and the two others allogether unworthy of him. 

Tn conclusion of our present skeich of the course of Tmudscupe 
at, il may be generally siatod that’ Turner is’ the only pointer, #0 
far as T know, who has ever drawn the sky (nol tho clear sky, 
which we before saw belonged evclusively@{o the religions school, 
but the various forms and phenomena of the cloudy heavens), all 
previous artists huving only represented ib typically or partially ; but 
he absolutely and universilly: he is the only painter who has over 
duawn a mountain, or a stone; no other man ever heving learned 
their organization, ov possessed himself of their spirit, execpt in part 
and obseurely (the one or tivo stones noted of ‘intorel’s, ab page 
180, vol, If, are perhaps hardly enongh on which to found an 
exception in lis favour). Ife is the only painter who ever drow 
the stem of a tree, ‘Titian Inving come the nearest before him, end 
excelling lim in the muscular developement of tho larger trunks 
(though sometimes losing the woody strength ina scxpent-like 
flacetdity), but missing the grace md character of the xamifications, 
Ho is the oly painter who has over represented tho surface of eal, 
or the foree of agitated water, who has represented the effects of 
spe on distant objects, oc who has rendeted tha absteaat boutly 
of natural colow. ‘These assertions {make deliberately, alter eneful 
weighing aml consideration, in no spirit of dispute, or momontary 
veal; but from strong und convineet fecling, and with the conscious. 
noss of being nblo to prove them. 

This proof is only partially and incidentally atlompled in tho 
present portion of this work, which was oviginnlly written, ag before 
explained, for a tempoary purpose, und whieh, therdlora, [should 
hayo gladly cancelled, Imt thal, relating as ib dovy only to sbaple 
matters of faob and nob to those of feeling, it anuy still, porhaps, he 
of service fo, some xeaders who would be unwilling to outer info 
the more speculative ficldg with which the succeeding sections are 


47. Dittoulty concerned, I leave, therefore, nenrly as it was originally writen, Lhe 
of demonstia- 


tion in such 
subjects. 


following cxaminalion of the relatiya frothfulness of elder mid of 
recent art; always royuesting the reader to romember, as somo oxonss 
for the inadequate oxcculion, even of what I have liere altompled, 
how difficult if is to oxpress or explain, by langnago only, those 
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delicate qualities of the object of sense, on the seizing of which all 
refined truth of yepresentation deponds. ‘Try, for instance, 10 oxplain 
in languago tho exact qualilics of the lincs on which depend the 
whole truth and beauty of expression about the holf-opened lips of 
Ralfaclle’s St. Catherine, ‘There is indecd nothing in landscape so 
ineffable as this; but thorg is no part nor portion of God’s works 
in which the delicacy appreciable by 9 cultivated cye, aud necessary 
do be xendored in art, is not beyond all expression aud explana- 
tion; [ cannot tell it you, if you do not sce it, And thus I have 
been entirely unable, in tho following pages, to demonstrate clearly 
anything of really deep and perfect truth; nothing but what is 
coarse and common-place, in matters to be judged of by the senses, 
is within the reach of agument. Low much or how httle 1 have 
dono must be judged of by the reader: how much it is impossible 
to do T havo move fully shown in the concluding section. 

1 shall first lake into consideration those general irnths, common 
to all tho objects of nature, which are productive of what is 
usually called “effect,” thet is to say, tinths of tone, general 
colour, spaco, and light. ( shall thon investigate the tnths of 
specific form and colom, in the four great component parts of 
Inndsoupe—sky, cath, water, and vegetation, 
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SHOTION TL 


. OF GENERAL TRUTIIS, 


CIIAPTER 1, 


OF TRUTIL OF TONE. 


§ 1. Mewnngs AS 1 have already allowed, thet in clfects of tone, tho old masters 
oF te et have never yeb been equalled; and ay this is the first, aul newly 
Tat, the right {ho Tas{, ooncession { shall have to meke to thom, Lwish it ab ones 
relation of 
objects in to be thoronghly understood how fur it extends, 
avteatpal ight 1 understand two things by the word “tone :?—Liral, the exact 
relief and velation of objects agtinsl aed to each other in substiawe 
and darkness, as they are, nemer ox more distant, and tho porfeel 
relation of tho shades of «ll of thom to the chief light of the pie. 
§ 2, Secondly, UX, whothor that be sky, wafer, or muything elso. Secondly, the 
elie Ve of exact relation of tho colours of tho sludows fo the colonns of the 
which it is felt t lights, so that they may be al oneo fell lo bo merely differant deproos 
ts Lato of the samo light; and the accurate relation mong tho iaminated 
Letty hg pats themselves, with respect to the degreo in which they axe 
influenced by tho colowr of tho light itself, whether wum or cold; 
so that tho whole of the picture (or, whore sovernl tones are wilted, 
those parts of it which ore under each) may bo fel, to he in one 
climate, under one kind of light, ond in ono kind of atmosphero; 
tris being chiefly dependent on that peouliar and ineaplicable quality 


of each colow tid on, which mukes the eyo feel both what is the 
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actual colour of the object represcuted, and that if is rmsed to its 
apparent pilch by abluminalion. A very bright brown, for mslanco, 
ont of sunshine, may bo precisely of the same shade of colour as a 
vel ‘dead or cold brow in sunshine, but st will be totally diferent 
in gMicality 3 and thet qualily by which the ilhuninated dead colour 
ybuldcbe felt in nature diferent from the unilluminated bright one, 

‘ja wha arlisis are porpetually uiming at, and counoissems talking 
nonstisé about, mder the name of “ tone.’ Lhe want of tone in 

pichags is caused by objects looking bright m their own positive 
ne ind nob by illumination, and by the consequent want of sensa- 
gH of the raising of their hues by light. 

Tho first of theso meanings of the word “ tone” is hable to be § 3. Difterenve 
confounded with what is commonly called “ aérial perspective.” bras ae 
‘But, aévial perspective is the expression of space, by any means we aan 
Whaisoover, sharpness of cdgo, vividness of colour, &e., assisted hy tv. 
greater pilch of shadow, and xequires only that objects should be 
detached from cach other, by degrees of intensity in proportion to * 
their distance, without requiring that the dillerence between the 
furthest and nearest shorld be in positive quantity the samo that 
nate has put, Bui what J have called “ tone” requires that there 
should bo the same sum of, difference, as well as the same division 
of difforences. ) 

Now tho finely-toned pictures of the old masters ave, in this § 4. ‘tho pic. 
respoct, somo of the notes of nature played two or three octaves (ries, of the 
below her key; the dark objects in the aiddle distance having pe: peefoct tn re 
cisely the samo relation to the light of the sky which they hove in tints to light. 
nature, but the light boing necessurily infinitely lowored, and the 
mass of the shadow decpencd in tho same degree, T have often heen 
struck, whon looking at a camera-obsowa on a dark day, with the 
exact resemblance the image bore to one of tho finest pictures of 
the old manstors; all the foliage coming dark against the sky, and 
nothing being seen in its mass but here, and there tho isolated 
light of a silvery stom or an unusially illumined cluster of leafage. 

Now if this could be done consistently, and all the notes of § 5. And con- 
nature givon in Uhis way an octave or two down, it would ho tight tah ave “m 
and necessary so to do: bub be it observed, nof only docs nature ™uton of 


muldle tints 
surpass us in power of obtaining light as “much es the sum surpasses to darkness, 
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white paper, but she also infinitely surpasses us in hor power of shade, 
[Tey deepest shades ave void spaces from which no light whatever 
is reflected to the eye; ours are black suvfaces from whieh, paint 
as black as we may, a great deal of light is still reflected, st 
which, placed against onc of nature’s deop bits of gloom, would tell 
as distinct light, Hore we me then, with while paper fot our 
highest light, md visible illumined surfaco for ow deepest shadow, 
sot to run tho gauntlet against nature, with the sun for her light, 
and vacuity for her gloom. [¢ is evident thet o%e cm well afford 
to throw hey material objects dark against the brilliant aérial tono 
of her sky, and yeb give in those objecls {homsolves o thousand 
jutermediate distances and tones before she comes to black, or to 
anything like it—all the illmnined surfaces of her objects being as 
distinctly and vividly brighter than her nearest and darkest shadows, 
as the sky is brighter then those illumincd surfaces, But if we, 
against our poor, dull obscurity of yellow point, instend of shy, 
insist on having tho snmo xelation of shado in material objects, wo 
go down to the bottom of our scale at once; and what in the world 
ave we to do thon? Where are all our informediate distances to 
come from?—-how mo we to capeess tho aévial relations wong: the 
pits themselves, for instauce, of folinge, whose mosh dishmt boughs 
avo alreudy almost black ?—how we we to como w from thin to 
the foregronnd, and when we have dons so, how are wo to express 
tho distinction hetweon iis solid purts, ulvendy ay dak ax wo oun 
make them, end ifs vacw hollows, whieh nolaro hus marked sharp 
and clear sand black, among ils lighted surfwes? 1b enmnob but ho 
ovidont at a glance, that if to my ono of tho steps from one 
istanca to another, wo give the sna quuitily of difforenco in 
pitch of shado which nature docs, wo mush pay for this oxpendibure 
of our means by tolally missing half o dozen distauces, nol w whtit 
loss important or marked, aud so sacrifice & multitude of truths, to 
obtain one, And this gecordingly was tho means by whieh the ald 
masters obtained their (lruth?) of tone. They chose those steps of 
distance which exo the most conspicuous and notiverble—tliat for 
instance from sky to folingo, or from clouds {o hills—wnd they gave 
theso their precise pitch of difforence in shade wilh oxquisite accu. 
racy of imitation, ‘Their means were then exhuusted, and they wero 
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obliged to leave their trees flat masses of mero filled-up outline, 
and to omit the traths of space in every individual part of their 
piclwe hy the thousand, But this they did not cave for; it saved 
them trouble; they yeached their grand end, imitative eflect; thoy 
thrust home just ab the places where the common and careless eyo 
looks for imitation, and they attained the broadest and most {uithful 
appearance of truth of tone which art can exhibit. 

Tut they ava prodigals, and foolish prodigals, in art; they lavish s 6. General 
their whole means to get one truth, and leave themselves powerless aa 
whon they should seize a thousand. And is it indeed worthy of 
being called a truth, when wo have o vast history given us to 
relate, to the fulness of which neither our limits nor our language 
me adequate, instead of giving all its parts abridged in the order 
of theiv importance, to omit or deny the grealor part of them, that 
wo may dwell with verbal fidelity on two or three? Nay, the very 
truth to which the xest aro sacrificcd is rendered falschood by 
thoi absence, the relation of the tree to tho sky is marked as an 
impossibility by the want of rolation of its parls to cach other, 

Tarner starts from the begiming with a totally differont principle, § 7% The ym. 
Ifo boldly twkes puro whito (and justly, for it is the sign of tho fine seruss 
most intense sunbeams) for his highest light, ond lomp-black for his 
deopest shade; ond between these he makes every degree of shade 
indicative of a separate degree of dislance,! giving cach step of 
approuch, not the exact difference in pilch which it would havo in 
nature, but a difference bearing the samo proportion to that which 
lis sum of possible shade bears to the sum of nature’s shade; so 
that an object half way between his porizon and his foreground, 
will bo oanctly in, half tint of foree, and every minute division of 
intermotliate space will havo just its proportionate share of the lesser 
sum, and no more, Llence where the old mastors expressed one 
distanee, he expresses » Inmdeed, and where they said furlongs, he 
says leagues, Which of these modes of procedure be most agreeable 
with truth, JT think 1 may safely leave the vender to decide for 


' Of courso I gm not speaking here of treatment ‘of chiardscmo, but of that 
quontity of depth of shade by which, eeéeris paribus, a near object will exceed a 
distant ons. For the truth of the systems of Turner and the old mastors, as regards 
chin ogetio, vide Chupter LIZ, of thiy Section, § 8 
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himself. Te will see in this very first instance, ono proof of whut 
we above asserted, that tho deceptive imitation of nate is ineon- 
sistent with real truth; for the very moms by which the old 
masters altained the apparent accuracy of tono which is so sutisfying 
to the oye, compelled them to give up oll iden of real velations of 
voliroment, and to represent a few suevessive wl nouked slages of 
distance, like the scenes of a theatre, instead of the imperceptible, 
multitudinous, symmeirical retirement of nate, who is not mora 
careful to separate her nearest bush fiom her farthest one, than to 
separate the nearest bough of that bush from the one next to it, 

Take, for instance, one of the fies landsenpes {hat ancient art 
has produced—the work of a really great and intellectual amind, the 
quich Nicholas Poussin, in our own Nationul Gallery, with the 
Uayeller washing his feet, ‘The fast idea wo reevive frome this pieluve 
is thal it is evening, and all the light coming from the horizon. 
Not so. 1b is full noon, the light coming steep from the lefl, as 
is shown hy the shadow of tho slick on the right hand pedestal, 
(for if the sun were nol very high, that shadow could not loose 
ilself half way down, and if it were not Interal, the shadow would 
slope, instead of being verlieal). Now, ask yowsolf, tid mswor 
candidly, if those black masies of Jolinge, in which seurecly any 
form is seon but the outline, be a true representation af trees under 
noon-day sunlight, sloping from the left, bringing out, as it neces 
sivily would do, their masses inlo golden green, and marking every ~ 
leaf ond bough with sharp,shadow ond sparkling light, The only 
irath in the piclwa is the oxach pilch of relief against the shy of 
both tees and hills, and to this the ovgonization of the hills, tho 
intricacy of the foliage, and overything indicative cither of the mature 
of the light, or tho character of tho objects, are unhesilatingly 
sacrificed. So much falschood does it cosb to obtain two apparent» 
triths of tone, Or lake, as a still more glaring instuiee, No. 260 
in the Dulwich Gallery, where the trunks of tho iets, even of 
thoso farthest off, on the loft, ave as black us point can ake 
them, and there is not, and emmot be, the slightest inerense of 
force, or my marking whatsoever of distuneo hy colour, of my 
other mucans, between (hem and the foreground, 

Compure with these, ‘Lumer’s treatment of his unteriuls in’ dhe 
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Morewry and Argus. Ie has here his light actually commg from “ Mereury and 
the distance, the sun bemg nearly in the centre of tho picture, and MEM" 
a violent relief of objects ngeinst at would be far more justifiable 

then in Poussin’s case. But this dark relief is uscd in its full 

force only with the nearest Zeaves of the nearest group of foliage 
overhanging the foreground from the left; and between these and 

the more distant mombers of the same group, though only three 

or fowr yards separate, dislinct aerial perspective and intervening 

mist and light ave shown; while the large tree in the centre, though 

very dark, as being very near, compared avith all the distance, is 
much diminished in intensity of shado from this nearest group of 
leaves, and is faint compared with all the foreground. {tis true 

that this tree has not, in consequence, the actual pitch of shade 
against the sky which it would have in nature; but it has preciscly 

as much as it possibly can have, to leave it the same proportionate 
relation to the objects near at hand, And it cannot but be evident 

to the thoughtful reader, that whatever trickery or dcecption may 

be the xesull of o contrary mode of treatment, this is the only 
scientific or cssontially truthful systom, and theb what it loses in 

tone it gains in serial perspeotivo. ; 

Compare aguin tho Inst vignette in Rogers’s Pooms, the “Datu $10) Aidt with 

Tlora Quioti,” whore ovorything, even the darkest ports of thie Mora Quti.” 
trees, is kept pale and full of graduation; oven the bridge, where 
it crosses tho deseonding stream of sunshine, rather lost in the light 
than relieved aguinst it, until we come, up to the foreground, and 
then the vigorous local black of the plough throws the whole picture 
inlo distanco and sunshine. [do nob know anything in avt which | , 
can for a moment be sel beside this drawing for united intensity of 
light and repose. 
+ Obsorve, T am not at present speaking of the beauty or desirabloness 
of the systom of tho old masters jit may be sublime, and affecting, 
and ideal, and intellectual, and a great deal moro; but all T am 
eoncorned with ab presont is, that it-is not dve; while Tuer’s 
is tho closest and most studicd approach to truth of which tho 
matorinlg of art admit, 

Jt was nol, therefore, with reference io this division of the subject § 11, The 

second sense 


Unt 1 admitted inferiority in ou great modem master to Claude af the wod 
tone’? 
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or Poussin; bi with reference to the second and more usuul 
moaning of the word “tono?-—ihe exact iclation and fitiess of 
shadow and light, and of the Imes of all objects under thon; ond 
more espeaally thet precious quality of cach colour laid on, which 
makes if appear a quiet colour illuminated, not a» Diight color 
$12, Remak-jn shade, Bul L allow this infenomty only with respect lo the 
able’ diene inumgs of Tune, nob lo bis chawings, J could selech from 


in this respect Pat 
between the among the works nomed in Chap. VE. of this section, pieces of 


paintings and : if 
dhawmgs of tone absolutely fauliless and perfect, Jvom the coolest groys of 
winky dawn io the intense fire of stammer noon, And the difference 
between the prevailing chwaeler of these and that of nearly all 
the paintings (for the carly oil pictures of Turner avo fur less 
perfect in tone tun the most recent), it 1s dilllenlb la account 
for, but on tho supposition that there is something in tho materinl 
which moadetn artists am general ave incapable of mastering, and 
which compels Turnor himself to think less of tone in oil colow 
then of other and more important qualities. The dolal failures of 
Calleott, whose struggles after tono ended so invariably in shiveriys 
winter or brown pamt, the misforline of Tamndscer with his evening 
shy in 1842, the rigidity of Slmiield, and the carthiness aud 
opacity which all the magnificent power and admirable seine of 
Ey aro unable entirely fo conquer, are too Jatt and convincing 
proofs of tho wont of knowledge of meuns, idher tan of the 
$18 Not absence of atm, iu modo artisls us a body.  Yol, with respeet 
ar paver over t ‘Turner, however much dhe want of tone i his curly printings 
the materinl. (tho Mall of Carthage, for inslanee, and others pninted at a 
time when ho was producing the ammost exquisite hues of light in 
wator-colour) might scom to favow auch a supposition, there are 
passages in lis recent works (such, for instance, as the sunlight 
* along the sea, in the Sluver) which directly contradiel it, and 
which prove to us that where ho now oms in fono (as iu the 
Cicero’s Ville), it is Jess owing to want of powor to reach 
it, than to the pursuit of somo different and nobler end. 1 shall 
therefore glance at tho particular modés in which ‘amner manages 
his {ono in [its present Acadomy piclures; the carly ones must 
bo given up at once, Place » genuine untouched Claude beside 
the Crossing the Brook, and the difference in value and tenda- 
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noss of tone will bo felt in an instent, and felt the more pain- 
fully because all the cool and transparent qualifies of Claude would 
have been hero desirable, and in their place, and appear to have 
heen aimed at. ‘The foreground of the Buildmg of Carthage, and 
tho greater part of the architecture of the Tall, ave equally heavy 
and ovidently paint, if we compne them with gonuine passages of 
Cleudo’s sunshine. There is a very grand and sunple piece of tone 
in the possession of J. Allnutt, Wsq., a sunset behind willows, but 
even this is wanting in refinement of shadow, and is crude m its 
extreme distance. Not so with the recent Academy pictures; many 
of their passages are absolutely faultless; all ave refined and marvel- 
lous, aud with the exception of the Cicevo’s Villa, we shall find 
few pictures painted with the last ten yous which do not either 
presont us with perfect tone, or with some highcr beauty, to which 
it is necessarily sacrificed. If we glance at the 1cquirements of 
natwre, aut her superionly of means io ours, we shall seo why 
and how it is sacrificed, 

Jaght, wilh veforence to tho tone it induces on objects, is oithor § ee The two 
to be considerod a3 neutral and white, bringing out local colows os of light to 
with fdolity ; or colomed, and consequontly modifying these Tocal b¢ comeed 
finis, wilh us own. But the powor of pure while light to exhibit 
local colour is strangely variable. Tho morning light of about nine 
or ion is usually very pure; but the difference of ils’ offect on 
differont days, indopendently of mere byillianey, is as inconceivable 
as inexplicable, ‘Tivery ono knows how gupriciously the cclows of 
a fine opal vary from day to day, and how xore the lights are 
which bring them fully out, ‘Now the cxpression of the strange, 
penelzating, deep, neutral light, which, while it aders no colow, ‘ 
tings every cdlour up to the highest possible pitch and key of 
pure, harmonious intonsity, is the chief atiribute of finely toned 
pictnres by the great colowésts, as opposed to pictures of cqually 
high ioue, by inasters who, careless of colour, are content, like 
Cuyp, to lose local tints in the golden plage of absorbing light. 

Talschood, in this neulzal tone, if it may be so called, is a matter § 15. False- 
for more of fecling thon of proof, for any colour is possidle under tees by ae 
such lights; it is mengroness and fecbleness only which are to be the quaity i 
avoided; and. these are rathor mattors of sensation than of vensone light. 

on v 
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ing, But il is yet easy cnough to prove hy what exaggerated and 
false means the pictures mos! celebrated for (itis quality are endowed 
with their richness and solemnity of colour, la tho Racehas and 
Avindne of Titian, it is difficult 10 imagine anything more muy. 
nificently impossible ihn the blue of the distant landsenpe ;— 
imposable, nol from ils vividness, but heeuuso ib is nob fivint amd 
atrial enough {fo account for its purity of colour; it is too dark 
aud blue at the samo timo; and theres iudecd so tated a want of 
atmosphere in it, thal, but for the difference of form, it would be 
impossible to tell the mountains (intended to be ten mules off) from 
the robe of Auadne close to the spectutor, Yet make this blue 
faint, aéviel, and distant—make it in the shyhfest degree fo vesemble 
the truth of nalae’s colou—and all the lone of the pieluve, all its 
intonsily and sploncony, wil vanish on tho instant. So again, in 
the exquisite and inimitable Tittle bib of colow, tho Muropy in’ the 
: Dulwich Gallery; Ge blue of the dark promontory on the lefh is 
: thoroughly absurd and impossible, and the warm tones of tho clouds 
equally so, unless ib wore sunset; but the blue especially, because 
iL js nomrer than soyeral points of land which axe equally in shadow, 
and yel me rendered in wam prey. Bub de whole valve and tone 
1 of tho piekure would bo destroyed if this blue were altered, 

§.16. Tune = Now, as aneh of this hind of viehness of tone is nhynys piven 
will not 8 by Parner as is compatible with teal of aisial effects but te wall 
not snovifico the Digher truths of Jos Imdseope io mere pitch of 
colow, as ‘Lilian doves, dle infinitely preforms having the power of 
giving extension of space, and fulness of fowm, to that of giving deep 
melodies of tono; ho feels {oo much the incnpneity of wt, with ils 
feeble mems of light, to give the abundance of natie’s gradations 3 
and theroforo it i, that laking pure while fer hiv highest expression 
of light, that even pure yellow may give Win ono more step in 
the scale of shade, he beeomes necassuily inferior in viclmoss of 
cfect to the old masters of lone (ho always used v golden highest 
§ 17, But gate Tight), but gains by (he snotifiee © thousimd more essential truths. 

in ossentinl 4 F : R 
tiath by tho ox, though we all know how much more like light, in the ubstiuet, 
i eualliee, ® finely-toned worm hue will be lo tho feclings than while, yob it 
is ulterly impossible to mark the sumo number of gradations between 
such a sobered high light and tho deepest shadow, whigh we cau 
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between this ond white; and as these gradahons are absolutely 
necessary to give the facts of form and distance, which, as we have 
above shown, are more important than ay truths of tone, Turner 
sacrifices {he zichness of lis picture to its completencss—tho man- 
ner of the slatoment to its matter, And not only is he right in 
doing this for the sake of space, but he is right also in the 
abstiach question of colour; for as wo observed above (Sect. 14), 
it 18 only the while light~the perfect unmodhficd group of rays— 
which will bring out local colow: perfectly; and if the picture, 
therefore, is to be complete in its system of colow, that is, if 
it is to have cach of the threo primilives in their purity, it must 
have white for Ms highest light, otherwise the purity of one of 
thom af least will be impossible. And this leads us to notice tho § 18. The 
second and more frequent quality of light (which is assumed if peered 
we make our highest ropresentation of i6 yellow), the positive hue, 
namely, which it may itself possess, of course modifying whatover 

Jocul imts it exhibits, and therchy rondering cortain colours neces- 

sury, ond certain colouts impossible, Under tho direct yellow | 

light of » descending sum, for instance, pm'e white and pure blue 

ae both impossible; because tho puresé whites and blues that 

nate could produce would be fwned in some degreo inlo gold 

or green by ils and when the sun is within half a degreo of tho 

horizon, if tho sky be clear, » rose light supersedes the golden : 
ono, still moro overwhelming in its effect on local colour. I have 

seen tho palo fresh green of spring vegetation in tho gardens of 

Venice, on the Lido sido, tuned pure russct, or between that and 
crimson, by vivid sunsct of this kind, every particle of green 

colour being absolutely annihilated. And so under all coloured 

lights, (md there are few, from dawn to twilight, which aro not 

slightly tinted by some accident of stmosphere,) there is a change 

of local colour, which, whon in picture it is so exactly propor- 

tioned thal we foel ab once both what the local coloms are in 
themsolves, and what is the colomr and, strength of the light upon. 

them, gives us truth of tono. 


1 More important, observe, as matters of truth or fact. Xt may often chance 
thut, as n matter of feeling, the tone is the moro important of the two; but with 


this we have heie no concern. 
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$19, The per» Wor expression of effects of yellow sunlight, parls might be chosen 
ant? ue out of the good pictures of Cuyp, which have never been equalled 
intefoed with in ppl, But T much doubl if there be a single driydé Cuyp in the 


by numerous ‘ 

solecisins. world, which, taken as a whale, doey nob prosent many glaring 

. solecisms in tone, I have not scen may fine pictures of his, 
which were not utterly spoiled by the vermilion dross of some 
principal figuro, a vermition totally unaffected and unwanned by 
the golden hue of the rest of the picture; and, what is worse, 
with little distinclion, between its own illumined and shaded parts, 
so that it appears altogether oul of sunshine, the colour of a bright 
yormilion in dend, cold daylight, Lt is possible thal the origin 
colour may have gone down m all cases, ov thnb theso parls may 
have been villaously repainted; but [wn the zather disposed to 
beliove them genuine, because even throughow the best of his 
pictures thae aro evident recurrences of the samo land of golecism 
in other colows—greons for insttnce—as in the stecp bank on the 
right of the largest picture in the Dulwich Gallery; and browns, 
as in the lying cow in the same picime, which is in most visible 
and painful contrast with tho one stonding beside it, tho flenk of 
tho standing ono buing bathed m= breathing sunshine, and the 
reposing one Taid in with as dead, opaque, and lifeless brown ys 
ever came imv from a novico’s pallet, And again, in ut nuked 
$3, while the figures on the xighb are walking in the most precious 
light, and thogo jusi boyond them in tho distimes lewe a furlong 
or two of pure visible sunbeamy between us and them, the cows 
in tho contre avo entiely deprived, poor things, of both light and 
ax. And these failing parts, though they offen eseapo the eyo 
when we me near the pielure and able to dwell upon what js 
beautiful in it, yet so injuro its whole ellect, that L question if 
there bo many Cuyps in which vivid coloms occur, which will not 
lose their effect and become cold and flab at ov distance of ton 
or lyelve paces, retaining their influence only when the eyo is 
close enough to rest on the right parls without inclading tho 
whole, Take, for inslence, the luge one in ow National Gallery, 
seen from. the opposite door, where the black cow uppers 
great deal nemer than tho dogs, and the golden tones of the 
distance Took like a sepia drawing anther the like sunshine, 


, 
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owing chiefly to the utter want of a¢rial greys indicated through 
them. 

Now, there is no instance in the works of Twmer of anything § 20. Turner is 
so faithful and imitalive of sunshine as the best paris of Cuyp pees : 
bul, at the same time, there is not a single vestige of the same ete fn the 
lind of solecism. Th is tno, that in his fondness for colour, Turner 
is in the habit of allowing excessively cold fragments in his warmest 
pictures; but these arc never, observe, warm colours with no light 
mipon them, useless as contrasts while they ere discords in the tone; 
but they are bits of tho very coolest tints, partially removed from 
the general influence, and exquisitely valuable as colour, though, 
with all deference be it spoken, I think them somotimes slightly 
destructive of what would otherwise be perfect tone, For instance, 
the two blue and white stripes on the drifting flag of the Slave 
Ship, ae, T think, the least degree too purely cool. 1 think beth 
the blue and white would be impossible under such a light; md 
in the same way the white paris of the dress of the Napoleon 
interfered by their coolness wilh the perfectly managed warmth of 
all the rest of the piclne. But both these lights aro rofloxes, md 
i ds nearly impossible to say whet tones may be assumed even by 
the warmest light rollected from a cool surface; ao that wo cannot 
nclially conviel these parts of falschood, nnd though we should have 
liked the one of the picture bolier had they been slightly warmer, 
we cmnob but like the colour of the picture better with them as 
they ave; while Cuyp’s failing portions are not only evidently and 
demonstrably false, being in direct light, but ave as disagrecable in 
colour as false in tone, and injurious to everything near them. And 
the best proof of the grammatical accuracy of the tones of ‘Turner 
is in the perfect and unchanging influence of all his pictures at any 
distance, We approach only to follow the sunshino into every cramy 
of the lenfage, and retire only to fecl it diffused over the. scene, tho 
whole pictwe glowing like a sun or star af whatever distance we” 
sland, and lighting the air bolween us and it; while many even‘ 
of the best pictures of Claude must be looked clos into to be fel{, 
and lose light avery foot that wo retire. ‘Tho smallest of the three 
sea-porls in the Nutional Gallory is valuable and right in tone 
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when we ave closo to it, but ten yards off, it is all brick-dunt, 

offensively and cvidently falso in ils whole hue. 
§ 21. Tho Tho comparison of Tamer with Cayp and Claude may sound 
Parner of strange in most ears; but this is chiclly becuse we aro nob in the 
oll A habit, of analyzing and dwelling upon those difficull and during 

passages of the modern master which do nol at first appeal to our 
ordinary notions of truth, owing to his habul of mriling two, three, 
av even taore separate tores in the seme composition, In this also 
he strictly follows nature, for wherever climate changes, fone changes, 
and the climate changes with every 200 feeb of clevution, so that 
the upper clouds are always differont in tone from tho lower ones, 
these from the rest of the landscape, and in all probability, some 
part of the horizon from the rest, And when nature allows this 
in a high degree, as in hor most gorgeous ellecls she always will, 
she docs not herself impress ab once with intensity of tone, as in 
the deep and quict yellows of a July evening, bub rather with the 
magnificence and varicty of associated colow, in, which, if we give 
time and altention to it, wo shall gradually find tho solemnily and 
the dopth of twonfy tones instead of one, Now in Turner's power 
of associating cold with warm light no one has ever appronched, sor 
even vented into the sume field with him. Me old mnstors, 
contont with one simple lone, snerifieed to ils unity all the 
exquisite gradutions and varied touches of relief und change by 
which naluro unites her hours with ench- other. ‘They gave the 
wormlh of the sinking sun, overwhUiminys all things in ity gold, lub 
they did+ not give those groy passages about the horizon where, 
seon through iis dying light, the cool md the gloom of night 
gulhor themselves for thoir victory. Whether it was in them impo. 
tence or judgment, ib is not for mo lo decide, FE have only to point 
to the daring of ‘fumor in this respeet as somothing io whieh art 
fords no matter of compurison, as thal in which the more allompl 
is, in ilself, superiority, Tako the evening effec with the Tomerairo, 
That picture will not, af tho first ghee, deceive as a piece of 
actual sunlight, bud this is becuuse thote is in it move than siulight, 
because under the blazing veil of vaulted fire which lights the vessel 
on her last path, thero is» blue, deep, desolate hollow of darkness, 
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out of which you can hear the voice of the night wind, and the 

dull boom of the disturbed sea; because the cold, deadly shadows 

of the twilight are gathaing through every sunbeam, and moment 

by moment as you look, you will fancy some new film and faint- 

ness of the night has rison over the vastness of the departing form. 
And if, in effects of this kind, time be taken to dwell upon the § 22 Recipi- 

individual toncs, end {o study the laws of their reconcilement, there suahons 

will be found in the recent Academy pictures of this great artist a 

mass of various trath to which nothing can be brought for com- 

paison, which stands not only unrivalled, but uncontended with, 

and which, when in carrying oul if, may be inferior to some of 

the picked passages of the old masters, is so through doliberate 

choice rather to suggest a mulliiude of truths than to imitate one, 

and through a strife with diMculties of effect of which art can 

afford no parallel example. Nay, in the nest chapter, respecting 

colour, we shall see farther reason for doubting the truth’ of Claude, 

Cuyp, and Poussin, in tone,—reason so palpable that if these were 

all that were to be contended with, E'should scarcely have allowed 

any inferiority in Turner whalsocver ; but T allow it, not so much 

with reference to the deceptive imitations of sunlight, wrought ont 

with desparate oxaggerations of shade, of the professed landscape 

painters, as with reference io the glory of Rubons, the glow of 

‘IMtinn, the silver tendomess of Cagliari, and perhaps more than all 

to the precious and pre passages of intonso focling and heavenly 

Tight, holy and undefiled, ond glorious with the changeless passion 

of cloinity, which sonetify with their shiadeless perce the deep ad 

noble conceptions of the early school of Ttaly,--of Tia Bartolomeo, 

Pevagina, and the early mmd of Raflaclle. : 


{We must not Joave the subject of tone without alluding to the wouks of the 
late George Boiett, whish affad glorious and oxalted passages of light; and John 
Vailoy, who, though less tinthful in lus aim, was fiequently deep in his feclng, 
Some of the sketches of De Wint me also admiable in this rospect. As for our 
oit pictues, tho loss that ja gaid about them the better, Calleott has the tuest 
aim; but not having any eye for colour, it is impossible for hing to sueceed in tone. 
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§ 1. Observa. THERE is, in the first room of the National Callery, a lnndscupe 

tions on the attributed’ to Caspar Poussin, called sometimes Axicie, sometimes 

een Lo or La Riccia, according to the fnncy of catalogue printers. 
Whether it can be supposed to resemble the anciont Aricia, now 
La Riecin, close 10 Albano, I will not take upon mo to determine, 
secing that most of the towns of these old musters aro quite as 
like ono place as another; bul, at any vate, ib is a town on a hill, 
wooded with two-wnl-thirly bushes, of very uniform size, and pos 
sessing about the same mumber of leaves each, ‘These bushes are 
all painted in with one dull opaque brown, becoming very slightly 
grecnish towards the lights, ani discover in one place a Lib of rock, 
which of cowse would in nature uve been cool and grey heside 
the lustrous hues of ,folinge, ad whieh, thereforn, hoing moreover 
complotcly in shade, is consistently and scientifically painted of a 
very clear, pretty, and posilive brick red, the only thing like eolour 
in the picture, ‘The foreground is a piece of road, which in order lo 
make allowance for its greater uemucss, for its being completely in 
light, and, iL may bo presumed, for the quentity of vegetation usnelly 
present on casinge-ronds, is given in a very cool green grey, and 
the truth of the picture *is completed by 2 number of dols in the 
sky on tho vik with a stalk to them, of a sober and sintilar 
browy, 

$2 As com- Not long ago, T was slowly descending this very bit of cmringo- 


red with th : . 
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the worthy successors of the ancient prototypes of Veiento [6 had 
been wild weather when 1 left Rome, and all across the Campagna 
the elouds were sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a clap of thunder’ 
or vo, and breaking gleams of sun along the Claudian aqueduct, - 
hyghting up the infinity of its arches like the bridge of chaos. But 
as | climbed the long slops of the Alban mount, the storm swopl 
finally to {he north, and the noble outline of the domes of Albano 
and graceful darkness of ils ilex grove rose against pure streaks of 
allomate bine aud amber, the upper sky gradually flushing through 
tho lust fragments of vain-cloud in decp, palpitating azure, half 
wiher and half dew. ‘The noon-day sun camo slanting down the 
rocky slopes of La Riecia, and ils masses of eutangled and tll fohage, 
whose ontummnal tints were mixed with the wet verdme of a thousand 
evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rein. 1 eonnot call it 
colow, it was conflagration, Purple, and crimson, gud scarlet, like « 
the cmtains of Goil’s tabernacle, the rojoicing trees sank into the 
valley in showers of light, every soparate leaf quivering with buoyant 
und burning life; cach, as ib tuned to reflect or to transmit the 
swi-bean, fivet a torch and then an emerald. Tar up into the 
recesses of dhe valley, tho gveon vistas arched like the hollows of 
mighty waves of some crystalline sea; with the arbutus flowers 
dashed along their flanks for fou, and silver flakes of ormge spray 
tossed into the aix around them, breaking over the grey walls of rock 
into a thousmid soparate stars, fiding and kindling alternately as the 
weak wind lifted and leb thom fall. Eypry glade of grass bwned 
like the golden floor of heaven, opening in sudden gleams as the 
foliage broke md closed above it, as shect-lightning opens in 4 
clond ab sumyet ; tho motionless masses of dark voeck — dark though 
{lished with scarlet lichen, — casting their quicl shadows across its 
restless radianeo, the fomnlain wnderncath them filling its marble 
hollow with blue mist and fiiful sound, ond over all—the multitu- 
dinous bars of amber aud xvose, the sacred clouds that have no 
durkness, and only cxist to illumine, were scen in, {atlomless intervals 
between the solunn and orbed repose of the slone pines, passing 
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to loso themselves in the last, while, binding lustre of the measnre- 
less line where the Campagna melted into the blaze of the sea, 

oll mo who is likest this, Poussin or ‘umer? ‘Not in his most 
daring ond dling efforts could ‘Turner himself come now i; but 
you could not at the time have thought of or remembered the 
work of any other mm as having the vemotest hue or resemblance 
of what you sew. Nor am £ speaking of what is uncommon. or 
unnaiural ; there is no climate, no place, and seareely an hour, in 
which nature docs not oxhibit colour which no mortal cffort con 
imitale or approach. For all our artificial pigments are, even when 
sen undor the same circumstances, dead and lightless beside her 
living colour; the green of ® growing Teal, tho semdet of n fresh 
flower, no arb nor expedient com reach; but in addition to this, 
nature exhibits her hues wider an intensity of sunlight which 
trebles their lpilliancy; while the painter, deprived of this splendid 
aid, works still with what is actually a geey shadow compared to the 
force of nature’s colour, ‘Lake n blade of grass and a scarlet flower, 
and placo them so as to receive sunlight beside the brightest canvass 
that over lefé Trener’a casel, and the picture will be exlinguishod. 
So for from out-ficing nature, he docs not, as fiw as more vivid- 
noss of colour govs, one-lulf rench her;-—but does he use this 
Inillimicy of eolow on object4 to which it docs nob properly belong? 
Let us compare his works in tis respoeb wilh a Cow instances from 
the old masters, 

Thore is, on the lefé pant side of Salvator’s Mercury and the 
Woodman in our National Callery, something without doubt 
intended for a rocky mountain, in the middle dishines, net enough 
for all its fissures and crags to he distinetly visible, or, rather, for a 
great many awkward seratehes of the brush ovor ib to bo visiblo, 
which, though not particularly representative either of ono thing or 
nother, are without doubt intended to be symbolieal of rocks. 
Now no mountain in full light, and near enough for its details of 
cag to be scen, is without greab variety of delicate colour, Salvator 
has painted it throughout without one instant of variation; but this, 
I suppose, is simplicity and generalization ;—~lot it pass: but what. 
is the colour? Pure sky blue, without one grain of grey, ar my 
moulifying hue whatsoever; —the same brush which "lad just given 
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tho bluest parts of the sky has been moro loaded af the samo part 

of the pallet, and the whole mountain thrown in with unmitigated 
wllra-marinec. Now mowrtains only can become pure bluo when 

there is so much airy between us and thom that they becomo mee a 
flat, dark shades, overy detail being totally lost: they become blue 

when they become aix, and uot till then. Consequently this part of 
Snlvator’s painting, being of hills perfectly clear and near, with all 

their details visible, is, as far as colour is concerned, broad, bold 
fulschood—the direct assorlion of direct impossibility. 

in the whole range of Turner’s works, recent or of old date, 
you will not find on instance of anything neor cnough to have 
details visible painted in sky bluc, - Wherever ‘Tumor gives blue, 
thore he gives atmosphere; it is air, nob object. Bluc he gives to 
his sea; so docs nalure;—bluo he gives, sapphire-decp, to his extreme 
distance ; so docs nature ;—hlue he gives to tho misty shadows and 
hollows of his hills; so does nature: but blue he gives xof, where 
detail anil illumined surface ave visible; as he comes into light und 
character, so he breaks into warmth and varied hue; nor is thore in 
one of his works, and 1 speak of the Academy pictures especially, 
one touch of cold colour which is not 10 be accounted for, and 
proved right ond full of moaning, 

T do not say thet Salyator’s distance is not ortistlike; both in 
that, and in the yob more glavingly false distances of ‘Titian above 
alluded to, and in huulveds of others of equal boldness of exaggera- 
tion, T can take delight, and perhaps should be sorry to see them 
other then they me; but it is somewhat singular to hear people 
talking of Cumor’s oxytisite care and watchfulness in colour as false, 
while they receive such enses of preposterous and audacious fiction 
with the most gencrous and simple oredulity. 

Again, in the upper sky of the picture of Nicholas Poussin, before § 5, Poussin, 
noliced, tho clouds aro of a very fine clear oli¥e-greon, about tho ™ Cm’ 
sumo tint as tho brightest paris of the trecg bencath them. ‘They 
ewmot have altered (or else the faces nist havo been painted in 
grey), for the huo is havmonious and well united with tho rest of 
the picture, and the blue und whito in the centro of tho sky are 
slill fresh and pnre, Now a green sky in open and illwnined distnnce 
is very frequent, and very beautiful; but vich olive-green clouds, as 
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far us L’ am acquainicd with natine, ave a piece of colour in which 
she is not apt to indulge, You will be puzled 10 show me such 
a thing in the recent works of ‘Tomer. Aguin, take wy important 
group of trees, L do not care whose—Claude’s, Sulvator’s, or Pouxsin’s 
—with lateral light (that in the Marriage of Tsane und Rebecen, or - 
Gaspar’s Saevilico of Isane, for instance): Can it be seriously sup- 
posed that those murky browns and melancholy greens are repre 
sentative of the tints of leaves under full noon-day sun? TI know 
that you camot help looking upon all these piclures as pieces of 
dark yelief agains) a light wholly proceeding from the distances ; 
but they are nothing of the kind—they aro noon and morning 
effects with full Intoral light. Be so Kind as to meich the colow 
of a Ieaf in the sun (the darkest you like) as nomly as you can, 
and bring your mutched colour and sct ib beside one of these groups 
of trees, and take a blade of common prass, and sob it boside any 
part of the fullest light of their foregrounds, and then lak about 
the truth of colour of the old masters ! } 

And let not arguments respecting the sublimily or fidelity of 
impression be brought forward here. 1 have nothing whatever lo 
do with this at present. [am nob talking about what is sublime, 
Dut about what is true, People attach ‘Taner on this ground j-- 
they never speak of bemty or sublimily wilh vexpech to him, but of 
nate and truth, and let (hem support their awa fuvotrite inasters 
on the same grounds.  Porhaps T may have tho very deapest, 
veneration for the /reding rofl the old masters, but L must not let 
it influence me now—my business is to match colours, not to tlk 
sentiment, Neither let it be suid that 1 am going too muwh into 
details, and that general tinths may be obtained by local falschood, 
Truth is only to be measured by close comparison of actunl thes; we. 
may talk for ever abaut it in genorals, and prove nothing, Wo emmot 

‘Thos is pahaps nothing more churavteristic of u giest eolaurist than his power 
of using greens in strange plases without their being felt as such, or at least than a 
constant preference of green grey to purple giey, And his hie of Ponssin’s elowds 
would have been perfectly agreeahte und allowuble, had there been gold or erdnson 
enough in the rest of the picture to have thrown it inlo yrey. Le ia only heeause 
the lower clouds are pure white and blue, and heeayso the trees we of tho anme colour 
as tho clouds, that the oloud colony beromes fale, ‘There ix a fine tnstunee of a 


sky, gicen in itsolf, but Guned giey by the opposition af warm colour, iu ‘Lurner's 
Devonpare with the Docks ards. 
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icll what effect falschood anay produce on this or that person, but 
we cm very well tell whit is false and what is uot, and if it 
produce on ow senses the effect of truth, that only demonsirates 
their imperfection and inaccuracy, und need of cultivation. Turner's, 
colour is glaring to one person’s sensations, and beautiful to another's. 
This proves nothing.  Poussin’s colour is right to one, soot to 
mother, ‘This proves nothing, There is no means of arriving ab 
amy conclusion but close comparison of both with the known and 
demonstrable hues of nature, and this comparison will invariably 
tun Clande or Poussin into blackness, and even ‘Turner into grey. 

‘Whatover depth of gloom imay seem to invest the objects of 
a yeal Tandseape, yot a window with that landscape secon through it, 
will invariably eppear a broad space of light as compared with the 
shade of the room walls; and this singlo circumstance inay prove to 
us both the intensity and the diffusion of daylight iu open air, and 
the ncecssity, if a picture is to be truthful in effect of colowy, that 
it should cll as a broad space of graduated illumination—not, as do 
thoso of tho old masters, as a patchwork of black shades, ‘Their 
works aro native in mourning weeds,—dvd? é AAlp Kadapd rebpap- 
pdvor, GAN bad ovppeye. orig, 

Tt is truo thet thery are, here and there, im the Academy pictures, #0. Burnes : 
passngos in which ‘Trmner has translated tho unattainable intensily of colours, 
one tono of colowy, into tho altaineble pitch of a higher one: tho 
golden green, for instunce, of intense sunshine on-verduro, into pure 
yelloy, heenuse he knows it to be imppssible, with ony mixtwe of 
hluc whatsoever, to give faithfully ils relative intensity of light, and 
Pamer always will have his Jight and shade right, whatever it costs 
him in colour. But ho docs this in rare cases, and coven then over 
vory emul spaces; und J should be obliged to lis orities if they 
would go out lo some warm, mossy green bank in full summer 
sunshine, and try to yench ils tone; and when they find, as find 
they will, Tndien yellow and chromo look \dark beside it, Ieb them 
toll mo candidly which is nearest truth, the gold of Tumer, or 
the mowning and murky olive browns and vordigris greens in 
which Claude, with the industry und intelligence of a Sovres china 
painter, drags the laborious bramble leaves over his chililish fore- 
ground, 
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But it is singular cnongh that the chief allacks on ‘Turner for 
vercharged brilliancy, are made, nol whon there could by any 


has inken subjects which no colows of carth could ever vio with 
or reach, such, for inslanco, as his sunsely among the high clouds, 
When T come to speak of shics, 1 shall point oub what divisions, 
proportioned io their clevation, exist. im the chinnefer of clouds. 
It is the highest region,—thut orclusively characterized hy while, 
filmy, multiludinous, and quiet clouds, arvanged in bars, or streaks, 
or flakes, of which I speak at meseni, a region which no landscape 
painters have cver made one cflort to represent, except Rubens and 
Turner —~ the latter taking ib for his most favourile and hequent 
study. Now wo have been speaking hitherto of whut is constant 
and necessary in nature, of the ordinury effects of dayhght on 
ordinary colours, anil we roprat agen, that no gorgeousness of 
the pallet can reach even these. Bub it is a widely dillerent thing 
when nature herself takes a colouring fil, and docs something ox. 
traordinary, something really to exhibit her powor., She hus a 
thousand ways and means of rising ubove herself, Int incomparably 
tho noblest manifestations of hey cnpability of colow uo in these 
sunsels among the high clouds.  L speak especially of the moment 
before the sun sinks, when his light tins pie rose-colour, and 
when this light falls upon a gonith covered wilh countless cloud. 
forms of inconceivable dclicacy, threads and ilakes of vapour, which 
would in common daylight ,bo puro snow while, md which give 
thorefore fair field to the tone of light. ‘hore is then no limit to 
tho multitude, and no check 40 tho intensity of the hues assumed. 
Tho whole sky from the zenith to the lovizon becomes one molten, 
mantling sea of colour and fires every“black bar tums mlo massy 
gold, every ripple and weve into unsulhed, shadowless, ovimson, and 
purple, and scarlet, and colours for which thew are no words in 
language, and no ideas in tho mind,—things which can only be 
conceived while they aro visible—the inlenso hollow bluo of the 
upper sky melling through it all—showing Iere deop, and pure, 
and lightless, there, modulated by the filmy, formless body of the 
transparont vepow, till it is lost imperceplibly in its crimson and 
gold, Now there is no connection, no ‘oue link of associntion ov 
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resemblance, between those skics and the work of any mortal hand 
but Lumer’s, Tle alone has followed nature in these her highest ' 
efforts; he follows her faithfully, but far behind; follows at such o 
distance below her intensity’ thet the Napoleon of last year’s oxhi- 
bition, and the ‘Lemoraive of the year before, would look colourless 
and cold if tho eyo came upon them after one of nature’s sun- 
sots among the high clouds. But there are a thousand reasons § 8. Reasons 
why this showld not be believed. The concmrence of circum- inovenalts ot 
stances necessary to produce ihe sunsets of which I speak does Sikora ‘a 
not take place above five or six times in a summer, and then thei repesen- 


only for a space of from five to icn minutes, just as the sum hoa 
reaches the horizon. Considermg bow scldom people think of 
looking for a sunset at all, and how seldom, if they do, they are 
in a position from which it co be fully secn, the chances that 
their nttention should be awake, and thou position favourable, during 
these fow flying instants of tho yenr, is almost as nothing. What 
eam tho citizen, who cm sco only the red light on the canvass of , 
the waggon at the ond of the slrect, and the crimson colour of the 
bricks of Ins noighbour’s chimney, know of tho flood of fire which 
deluges the sky from tho horizon to the zenith? What con even 
tho quieb iuhabilant of the English lowlands, whose scone for the 
manifestation of tho flo of heaven is limited to the tops of hayricks, 
ani tho rooks’ nests in the old clm-trees, know of the mighty 
passages of splendour which axe tossed from Alp to Alp over the 
wae of a thousand miles of champaign ?, Tiven granting the constant 
vigour of obsorvation, and supposing the possession of such impossible 
Inowledge, it needs bub a moment’s reflection to prove how in. 
capable the momory is of retaining for any time the distinct image 
of the sources even of its most vivid impressions. ‘What recollection 
have we of tho sunsets which delighted us last year? We may 
know that they were magnificent, or glowing, but no distinct image 
of colour or form is retwincd—nothing of whose degree (for the 
great difficulty with the memory is to reldin, not facts, but degrees 
of fact) wo could he so corlain as io say of anything now pre- 
sented to us, that it is liko i, If wo did say so, we should be 
wrong; for we may be quite corlain thot the energy of an im- 
pression fades fiom the momory, and becomes more and more 
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indistinct. every day; wid thus we compare a faded and iudistinet 
image with fhe decision and corlainty of one present to the senses. 
Tlow constantly do we affirm thal the thundersiorm of last week 
was the most terrible one we ever saw In our lives, bacanse wo 
compare it, nol with the ilumderstorm of Tesi year, dub with the 
faded and feeble recollection of it, And so, when we enter an 
exhibition, as wo have no definite standnd of truth before us, ow 
feelings ave toned down and subdued to the quietness of colour, 
which is all that human power con ordinarily attain to; and when 
we tum toa piece of highcr and closer (ruth, appronehing the pitch 
of the colour of nature, but to which wo are not pitided, as we 
should be in nate, by corresponding gradations of light every- 
where around us, but which is isolated and ent off suddenly by 
a frame ant a wall, and siwvounded by darkness and coldness, whut 
ean we expect bub that it should surpriso and shock the feolings ? 
Suppose, where the Napoleon hung in the Academy last year, there 
could have been left, instead, an opening in the wall, and throngh 
that opening, in the midst of the obseurily of the dim room und 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, there could suddenly have been poured 
tho full glory of a tropical stmeet, veverberated from the sea; Cow 
woukl yor have shrunk, blinded, from its sewlel amd intolerable 
lightnings | What pietuve in the room would nol lave Deeu 
blackness after ib? And why then do you bhine Snmer becuse 
he dazales you? Does nob the falsehoow rest wilh those who do 
aol? ‘There was not oue huo in this whole pichwe whieh was not 
for below what nature would have used im the same <ciremusiauces, 
nor was there ono inharmonious or at variuneo with the rest ;—the 
stormy blood-red of the horizon, the seorlet of the brevking sun. 
light, the rich crimson browns of the wet and Mumined seaweed, 
the pure gold wnt purple of the upper sky, md, shed throngh it 
all, the deep passage of solemn bluc, where the cold moonlight 
fell on ono pensive spot of the limitless shore—all were given 
with harmony as perfect sts their colour was intense; and if, instead 
of passing, as I doubt nob you did, in the hurry of your un 
reflecting projudicr, you had paused but so much us one quarter 
of om hour before the picture, you would have found the sense 
of air aud spaco blended with every line, and breathing in every 
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ond, wnd every colour instinct and radiant with visible, glowing, 
absorbme ght. 
Lt is to bo observeil, howavex, in goneral, that wherever in brilliant 420. Necessary 
fects of this kind, we approach {o anything like a true statement toner te 
natire’s colour, there must yet be a distinct difference in the Meat at alana 
impression we convey, because we cannot approach her ight, Al] and light, 
uch hucs are usually given by her with an accompanying intensity 
of sunbeams which dazzles and overpowers the eye, so that it cannot 
vost on the actual colours, nor understand what they are; and hence 
in uxt, in rendering all effects of this kind, there must be a want of 
he ideas of imitation, which are the great source of enjoyment to 
ho ordinary observer; beeause wo can only give one series of truths, 
those of colour, and are unable to give the accompanying truths of 
light, so that the more tne we are in colour, the greater, ordinauily, 
will he the discrepancy {oll hetweon the intensity of le and the 
feeblencss of light, But the painter who really loves natwe will 
not, on this account, give you a faded and feoble image, which 
indood may appear to you to be right, becanse your feclings cm 
delveb no discropancy in its parts, but which he knows to derive 
ils apparent (ruth from a systematized falschood, No; ho will make 
you understand and feel that orb cannot imitate naturo—thal whore 
i appears to do so, ib must malign hor, and mock her, Io will 
givo you, or stalo ta you, such truths as are in his power, completely 
and porfeotly; and those which he cannot give, he will leave to your 
imagination, Hf you are acquainted withenature, you will know all 
ho lus given to be true, and you will supply from your memory 
and from your heart thet light which he cannot give. If you are 
miacgttainied wilh nature, seck olsewhere for whatever may happen 
lo satisfy your feolings; but do not ask for the truth which you 
would aot voknowledge aud could nal enjoy, 

Nevortholess the aim and struggle of the artist must always be § 11, This dis- 
ta do away with this discrepancy us far as the powers of att rae ere 
adil, nol by lowering lis colour, bet by increasing his light. Jo oe 
And it is indeod by this thal the works of Turner are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished from those of ull other colowists, by the dazzling intousity, 
namely, of tho light which he sheds through evory hue, aid which, 
fow more thin ‘their brilliant colour, is the real source of their 
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overpowering effect upon the eyo, an effect so reasonghly made 
the subject of perpelual animadversion, as if the sun whieh they 
yopresent were quite a quiet, and subdned, and gentle, and manage- 
able luminary, and never dayzled anybody, under any civeumstan cos 
whatsocyer. 1 am fond of standing by a bright ‘Turner in tho 
Acaiomy, to listen to the unintentional compliments of tho crowd— 
What a glaring thing? 1 declare Fem’t look at itl? « Dow't 
it hwt your cyes?”—cxpressed as if they wore in tho constant 
habil of looking the sun full in the face with the most perfect 
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people malign some of ‘Turner's noblo passages of light, to ‘pass 
to some veally wngrammatical und false picture of the old masters, 
in which we have colour given without light, ‘Luke, for instance, 
the landscape attributed to Rnbons, No. 175, in the Duthvich Gallery. 
I never have spoken, ond I never will spewk of Rubens but with the 
most reverontial feeling ; and whatever imperfections in his arb may 
have resulicd from his unfortunate want of seriousness and ineapabilily 
of true passion, his calibre of mind was originally such that I believe 
iho world may see another Titian and another Raffaelle, before it 
sees another Rubens, But Lb have before alindedt to the violent 
license he occasionally assumes; and thera is an instance of it in 
this pichue apposite lo the immediate question. The studden streak 
and circle of yellow and crimson in the middle of the sky of that 
pieluve, being tho occurrence of a fragment of a sunsol colow in 
puro daylight, and in perfect isolation, whilo at the same tima it 
is rather datker, when translated into light aud shade, then brightor 
than the rest of the sky, is a case of such hold absuvility, come 
from whose pencil it may, thal if every exor which Turner hos 
fallen into in the whole course of his life were concontrated into 
one, thet one would not equal it; amd as onr connoisseurs pave 
upon this with never-ending approbation, wo inns not be surprised 
thet the accurate perceptions which thus take delight in pure fiction, 
should consistently bo disguste’l by ‘Curner’s fidelity and truth. 
Ifitherto, howevor, we have been speaking of vividness of pure 
colour, and showing that il is used by ‘Tuner only where nature 
uses 1, and in less degree, Bub wo have hitherto, thorefore, heen 
speaking of a most Himiled and unchuucteristic portion of bis works, 
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for Turner, like all great colonvists, iy distinguished not more for 
his power of dazding and overwhelming the eye with intensity of 
elleet, thon for his power of doing so by the uso of subdued and 
gentle means, ‘There is uo man living more cautious and sparing 
in the uso of pure colour than Turner, ‘To say that he never per- 
polrales anything liko thé bhi oxerescences of foreground, ot hills 
shot like » housokeoper’s best silk gown, with blue and red, which 
certain of our celebrated artists consider the essence of the sublime, 
world be ‘bub a poor compliment. I might as well prise the 
portraits of ‘Titian because they have not the grimace and paint of 
a clown in & pantomime; but I do say, and say with confidence, 
that thoro is scarecly a landscape artist of the present day, however 
sober ant lightless their offeecis may look, who does not employ 
more pure and raw colour than Turner, md that the ordinary tinsel 
and trash, or rather ‘vicious und perilous stuf, according to the 
power of the mind producing il, with which the walls of our Academy 
aro hall covered, disgracing, in weak hands, or in more poworfal, 
degrading ond corrupting our whole school of art, is based on a 
system of colour beside which Tumner’s is as Vesla to Cotylto—the 
chastity of fire lo the foulness of carth, Wyery picture of {his great 
colourist has, in one or two parts -of it, (key-notes of the whole) 
points where the system of cach individual colour is concentrated 
by ea single stroke, as pure ay it-can come from the pallet ; but 
throughout the great space and extent of even the imost brilliant 
of lis works, thore will nob be found vray colour; thal is to say, 
sthero iy no warmth which has not groy in it, and no blue which 
“Hos nob warmth in ib 3 and the tints in which he most excels and 
distances ull other mon, the ‘most cherished and inimitable por- 
tions of his colour, te, a8 with all perfect colourists they must be, 
his greys, 
lt is instructive in this respect, to compare the sky of the 
Mereury and Argus with tho vavious illustrations of tho serenity, 
space, and aubltmily naturally inherent -in blue and pink, of which 
every year’s Bxhibition brings forward cnough, and to spore, Jn 
the Morewy and Argus, tho palo and vaporous blue of the heated 
sky is broken with grey and pearly whito, ‘the gold colour of the 
light wauming il more or fess as it approaches or retires from the 
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sim; but throughout, there is not a grain of pure blue; all is 
subdued and warmed at the smne time by the mingling grey and 
gold, up to the very zenith, where, breaking through the flaky 
mist, the Wwansparent and deep azure of the sky is expressed with 
a single crumbling touch; tho key-note of the wholo is given, and 
ovory part of it passes at once far into glowing and névial spnee, 
Tho reader can scarcely fril lo remember at onec sundry works in 
contradistinction to this, wilh great names attached to them, in 
which the sky is a sheer piece of plumber’s and glazier’s work, and 
should be valued por yard, with heavy extra chargo for ultramarine. 
§ 14. The basis ‘Throughout the works of Darncr, the same truthful principle of 
or Mey, nder delicate ond subdued colour is carried out with e caro and labour 
hues, of which it is difficult to form a conception. fe gives a dash of 
pure white for his highest light; but all the other whites of his 
picture are pearled down with grey or gold. Ile gives a fold of 
pwe crimson to the drapery of his nearest figure, but-all his othor 
crimsons will bo deopened with black, or warmed with yollow., In 
one deep reflection of his distant sea, we catch a trace of tho 
purest blue, but all the rest is pnipitating with oa varied and 
delicate gradation of hamonized lint, which indeed looks vivid blue 
as a inags, but is only so by opposition, Tt is the most, diflienlt, 
tho most sare thing, to find in lis works w definile space, however 
small, of unconnected colowr; that is, cither of a blue which lus 
nothing 10 connect it with the warmth, or of a warm colou, which 
ling nothing to connect ib avilh the greys of the whole; md the 
result is, that there is a gonoral system und under-current of grey 
porvading the whole of his colour, oul of which his highest lights, 
gd thase local touches of pure colour, which are, as T said before, 
the key-notes of the pioture, flash with the peculiar Inillianey mad 
intensity in which he stands ulone, 
§35, The Tntimately associated with this toning down und conncelion of 
vaticty and : eae aces . 
fulness oven the colours actually used, is his inimitable power of varying und 
shine tet blending thom, so as never to give a quurler of an inch of canvass 
without a change in it, » melody as well as a hamnony of one kind 
or another, Observe, I am not ab present speaking of this ns 
actistical or desivable in itself, not as a churvetcristic of lhe great 
colourist, bul as the aim of the simple follower of mutnre, Por 
* 
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u is strange to sec how marvellously nature varies the most general 
and simplo of her tones, A mass of mountain seen against the 
light, may at first appear all of one blue; and so it is, blue as a 
whole, by comparison with other paris of tho landscape. But look 
how thet blue is made up. ‘Thero ate black shadows in it under 
the crags, there are green shadows along the turf, there me grey 
half-lights upon tho rocks, there’ are faint touches of stealthy warmth 
and cautious light along their edges; covery bnsh, every stono, every 
tuft. of moss has iis voice in the matter, and joins with individual 
charactor in the universal will. Who is there who can do this as 
Tuner will? Tho old masters would have settled the matter at 
once wilh a transparent, agreerble, but monolonous grey. Many 
among the moderns would probably be cqually monotonous with 
abswd and false colours, Twner only would give the uncertainty— 
tho palpitaling, perpetual change—the subjection of all to a gront 
influence, without ono paré or portion being lost or merged in it~ 
the wnty of uclion with infinity of agont, And I wish to insist on § 16, Pollaw- 
iis the more particularly, beemuse it is one of the oto principles {g's infinto 


and wmap- 
of nature, that she will nol have ono line nor colour, nor ane Preachable 


portion nor atom of space, without a change in it, ‘Theye is not nan i 
one of her shadows, tints, or lines Uthat is not in ao slate of 
perpetual verintion: £ do nob mean in time, but in space, There is 

not v ten! in the world which has tho same eofour visible ovor its 

wholo aurfice; ib has a white high light somewhere; and in pro- 

portion as ib ourves to or from that fgeus, the colour is brighter 

ov greyer, Pid up a common flint from the roadside, and count, 

if you en, ils changes aud hues of colour, very bit of bare 
ground tinder your feck has im ib aythousand such—the groy pebbles, 

the warm ochre, the green of incipiont vogetution, the greys and 

blacks of ils reflexes and shadows, might keop a painter at work 7 
for » month, if ho were obliged to follow them fouch for touch: 

haw much more whon tho same infinity of change is carried out 

with yaslness of object aud spaco, ‘The extreme of chstanca may 

appear at fest monotonous; but the least examination will show ib 

to bo fall of overy kind of change—that its ontlines are por- 
petuully molling end appearing again sharp hero, vague there—~ 

now lost altogether, now jusb hinted and still confused among cach 
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othor—and so for ever in a state and necessity of change,  Heue, 
wherever in a panting we have unvaried eolowr extended even over 
a small space, there is falschood. Nothing can be natural which 
is monotonous; notlmg Une which only tells one alory. ‘Nhe brown 
foreground and rocks of Claude’s Sinon before Priam are as false as, 
colour can be: first, becuse there never was such a brown wider 
slight, for even the sand and cinders (voleanic tule) aboul Naples, 
granting that he had studied from these ugliest of all fovmations, 
ave, whore they are fresh fractured, golden and lustrons in. full light, 
compared to theso ideals of crag, md become, like all other rocks, 
‘qmet and grey when weathered ; and secondly, becanso no rock that 
ever nature steincd is without its countless breaking tints of varied 
vegelntion. And even Stanficld, mastor as ho is of voek form, is 
apt in the same way to give us heroand there o lille bit of mul, 
instead of stone. 
© $17, Tis diss What I am next about to say with respect to Turner’s colour, 
The a? T should wish to be revcived with caution, as it achnils of dispute. 


ant fondness 


for the opposi- - wet és . 4 
ton of . lew © think that the first approach to “viciousness of colour in ny 


ca ie master is commonly indicated chiefly by a prevalence of purple, and 
of nature m mn absence of yellow, T think malura mixes yellow wilh almost, 
this respect, every ono of her hues, never, or very tevely, wing rel without a, 
but frequontly using yellow wilh seneoly any reds und Lb behove it 
will be in consequenco fomd that hor favourite opposition, — that 
which gonevally charactorizes and gives tone {o her colour, is yellow 

z and dlack, passing, agit rafires, into whito and blue, Tl is boyoud 
dispute that the great fundenental opposition of Rubens is yellow 
amd black ; aril that on this, concentrated in ono pat of the 
picture, and modified in varions greys throughout, chiefly’ depend 
the tones of all his finest works. And in ‘Tilimn, though there is 

a fer greater tendency to the pwple than in Rubens, J believe no 
ved is ever mixed with the pure blue, or glazed over il, which 
lis not in it a modifying quantity of yollow. Ab all ovents, T am 
nearly cerlain thal whatever zich and puro purples are introduced 
locally, by tho’ great colourists, nothing is so destructive of wll fine 

: colow as the slightest tendoncy to purple in general tone; apd J 
am equally certain that Larner is distinguished from ull the vieions 

colourists of the present day, by the fonndation of all his tones 


' 
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heing black, yellow, and the intermediate greys, while the tendency 
of our common glare-seckers is invariably to pure, cold, impossible 
purples, So fond indeed is Torner of black and yellow, thot he hes 
given ua more than one composition, both drawings and _ paintings, 
hused on these two coloms alone, of which the magnificent Quille- 
hoenf, which I consider one of the most perfect pieces of simple 
colour existing, is a mosh slriking example; and I think that where, 
ns in some of the Jato Venices, there hes becn something like a 
marked appearance of purple tones, even though oxquisitely corrected 
by vivid orange and wam green in the foreground, the general 
colour bas noi been so perfect or truthful: my own feclings would 
always guide ino rather to the warm greys of such pictures as the 
Snowstorm, or the glowing scarlet and gold of tho Napoleon and 
Slave-ship. But L do uot insist at presont on this part of the 
subject, as being perhaps move proper for future examination, whon 
wo wo considoring tho ideal of colony. . 
The above remarks have been mado entirely with reference to the § 18. Uis eavly 
recont Academy pictures, which have been chiefly utlacked for their ote we false 
colony, J by no means intond thom to apply to the caly works of 
Tarnor, thosa which the culightoned nowspapor critics are perpetually 
Aathing about os chorneleristic of e timo whon Tumor was “really 
grew.” He is, and was, renlly great, from tho time when he first 
could hold a brush, bet ho never was so greut as he is now. 
The Crossing the Book, glorious as it is gs o composition, and 
perfect in-all thut is most desirable and mosb cnobling in arl, is 
seareoly to be looked npon as a picco of colour; it is an agreo- 
able, cool, grey rendering of space and form, but it is not colowr; 
if ik he regarded as such, il is thoroughly false and vapid, and 
very for inferior to tho tones of the sume kind given by Claude 
Pho xddish brown in the foreground of the Fall of Carthage, x 
with all diffidence be it spoken, is, os far as my feelings sro 
competent to judye, ortido, swiss, and in cvery way wrong ; and 
both this picture, und the Building of, Carthage, though this latter 
is fay (he finer of the two, mo quite unworthy of Tamer as a 
colouviat, ‘ 
Not so with the drawings; these, countless a& thoy are, from §19. His diaw- 


° * A ings imvatiabl, 
tho earliest fo tho Intesly though presenting an unbroken chain of yeilcet. acs 


§ 20. The sub- 
jection of his 
system of 
eolow to that 
of chiaroscuro, 
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increasing difficulty overcome and druth illustrated, ure all, according 
to their aim, cpially faultless as to colow, Whatever we have 
hitherto said, applies to them in its fullosb extent; though cach, 
being generally the renlization of some effect nelually scen, and 
realized bub once, requires almost a soprrale essny. As a class, 
they aro far quictor and cluster than the Academy pictures, and, 
were they belier known, might onablo onr eomoisseurs to foun o 
somewhat more accurate judgment of the intense study of native 
on which all 'Cuner’s colour is basco. . 

One point only remains to be noted xespeeting his system of colour 
generally—its entive subordination to light and shade, u subordination 
which thero is no necd to prove here, as every engraving from his 
works—and fow aro unengraved—is sufficient demonstration of it, 
T hteve before shown the inferiorly and unimportanco in nature of 
colour, as a truth, compared with light and shade, That inferiovily 
is maintained and assorted by all renlly great works of colour; but 
most by Turor’s, as their colow is mosb intenye, Whulover 
buillimey he may clooso to assume, is subjected to an inviolable 
Taw of chiarogcuro, from which there is no tppgal. No siehness 
nor depth of dint is considered of value cnongh to alone for the 
loss of one particle of avemyged light. . No brillimey of hus is 
permilied to inforfore with the depth of a determined shiadew. And 
hence ib is, that while ougravings from works far less splendid in 
colour are often vapidgand cold, because the litle eolowr employed 
has not been rightly based on light and shade, an ongreving from 
Tumer is always benutiful and forcible in proportion os the eolour 
of the original hes been intense, and never in a single instance has 
failud to oxpross the pictuwe as a perfech compositions — Poworful 


' Thia is svying toe much ; for it not unfrequently happens that the light and shade 
of tho original is lost in the engraving, the eect of which ix afterwards partinlly 
recovered, with the aid of the artist himself, by introductions of new fenturer, 
Sometimes, when a drawing depends chiefly on colour, the engraver gets unuvetdably 
embarrassed, and must be assisted by some change or evaggeration of the oifvot ; 
but the more frequent casa fa, that tho engraver’s dificultiys result. merely from his 
inattention to, or wilful deviations from his original; nnd that the artist ta obliged 
to assist him by such oapedients as the error itself suggests, 

Not unfrequently in reviowing a plate, ag very constintly in rovlowing a picture 
after some thne has clapsot since its completion, even the painter is Hable to make 
wanecersary or hartfal changes. In the plato of the Olt Temeratre, Iotoly pub. 


+ 
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and captivating and faithful as his colour is, it is the least important 
of all his execllonces, because ib is the least infporlant feature of 


lishod in Vinden’s gallery, I do not know whether it was ‘Turner or the engraver 
who broke up the water into sparkling ripple, but it was a grievous mistake, and 
hag destroyed the whole dignity an value of the conception, The flash of light- 
ning in the Winchelsca of tho England series docs not exist in the original; it is 
put in to willdraw the attention of the spectator from the sky which the engraver 
destroyed, 

Thore is om unfortinme paanasion among modera engravers that colour can be 
expressed by partiowlar characters of line, and in the endeavour to distinguish by 
different tines, different colours of equal depth, they frequently lose the whole system 
of light and shade, Tt will hardly be ovedited that the piece of foreground on the 
left. of Lurner’s Modern Italy, represented in the ait union engiaving as nearly 
coal blnek, is in the orighal of a pale warm grey, havdly dmker than the sky. 
All attempt to record colour in engraving, is haaldry ont of its place: the engiaver 
has no powor beyond that of expressing transparency or opacity by paeater or ess 
openness of line (for the same depth of tint is producible by lines with very different 
intervaly), ; 

Texture of stuface ia only in a measure in the power of the steel, and ought not 
to bo Inhoriously sought after; nature’s surfaces ave distinguished more by form 
than toatme; a stone iy offen smoother than a leaf; but if texture is to be given, 
let the engraver at Teast be mire hot le knows what tho textme of the object actually 
is, aud how to vepreseut it, ‘The leaves in tho forcgiound of the engraved Mereury 
and Argua have all of them Uneo or four black lines ncrosa them, What sort of 
Wat dorturo is supposed to be vopresented by these? ‘Cho stones in the foregrowmd 
of Tarner’s Liuithony received from the artist tho powdery testis of sandstone ; 
(ho engraver coyored thom with contorted lines and turned them into old timber. 

A alill more fatal cause of failure is tho practice of making out or finishing what 
tho artist left Incomplete. In the England plate of Dudley, there are two offen. 
sivo blank windows in the Imga building with the chimney on the left, ‘These are 
ongraver’s Improvements; in the original they ava barely traccable, their lines being 
oxevosively faint and tremulous as with the movement of heated air between them 
and tho spectator: thei vulgevity is thus taken gway, and the whole building left 
in ove graud unbroken mead, It is almost impossible to break engravers of this 
wniortumute habit. I have even heard of thair taking journeys of some distance 
in order to obtain knowledge of the details which the artist intentionally omitted ; 
und tho evil will necessarily contime until they receive something like legitimate 
aytistical education, In one or tivo instances, however, especially in small plates, 
thoy hava shown great feeling; the plates of Miller (especially thoso of the Turner 
ilusteations Lo Seott) ave in most instanecs porfeck and beautiful interpretations 
of the originals; ao those of Gandall in Rogers's works, and Cousens’s in the Rivers 
of France; those of tho Yorkshire series aro also very valuable, though singularly 
inferior {q the dvawings. But none evon of these men appear capable of producing 
a largo plote, ‘Thoy havo no knowledge of the meana of rendaing their lines 
vital or valunblo} ovorssbntching stands for evorything; and inexousubly, foy though 
Wo ciimot oxpeol every engravor to otc like Rembrandt or Albert Durer, or every 
wond-cutlar to draw liko ‘Titian, ot loust xomething of the system and power of 
tho grand works of thoso mon might be preserved, and some mind and meaning 

“wlolen into tho vetfenlation of the restless mortorn lines. 
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naiure, Tle paints in colour, but he thinks in dight and shade ; 
and were it necoshary, rather than Jose one dino of his fom, or 
one ray of his sunshine, would, f apprehend, be eontent to paint 
in black and white to the end of his life. UH is hy mistuking tho 
shadow for the substance, ant vining at the bnillimey and the five, 
without perceiving of what deep-studiod shade and inimitible form 
i is at once the result and the illustration, Unt the host of hia 
imitators suk into deserved disgrace. With him, as with all the 
greatest painters, and in Tener’s more dun ull, the te isn 
beautiful suxilimy in working ont the great impression to be eons 
voyed, but is not the gowee nor the essence of Chad impression 3 
iL is Tittle moro than a visible melody, given o raiye and ussint 
the mind in the reeeption of nobler ideas—ne snered pussuges of 
sweet sound, 10 propre the feclings for the reading af the myslovios 
of God, 
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' CHAPTER 1. 


OF TRUTH OF OITIAROSCURO, 


Ty is nol my intention Lo enter, in the present portion of the work, 
Upon any examination of 'Luwner’s particnlar effects of light. We 
must know something ubout what is bewutifal before we speak of 
these, : 

At yresent L wish only fo insish upon two great principles of 
chinvosouro, which avo obsorved throughout the works of the gront 
modern mmeslox, and sot of doflance by the ancients —~ great general 
lows, which inay, or may not, be sourecs of beauty, but whose ob- 
servanco is indispulably necossary to trath, 

Go out somo bright sunny day in avinter, and look for a tree 
with w bronl trunk, heving rathor delicate boughs hanging down on 
tho stuny side, near the tamk. Stand four or five yards from il, 
with your buck {o the sim, You will find that the boughs between 
you and tho tmk of the treo ave very indistinet, thab you confound 
thom in places with the trunk itsolf, and cannot possibly trace one 
of them from ils insorlion to its extremity. Bub the shadows which 
they cash upon the trunk, you will find, clear, dark, and distinct, 
perfectly trueenble through their wholo-course, except whon they are 
interrmpled by the crossing boughs, And if. you retire backwards, 
yor will come to a point where you cannot seo the intervening 
houghs ab all, oy anly a fragmont of thom here and there, but can 
still vee thei! shadows perfectly plain. Now, this may serve to show 


’ 


$1, Weare no! 
tit present: to 
examme par- 
ticular effects 
of light, 
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you the immense prominence and imporlaeo of shadows where 
there is anything like bright light, ‘They ave, in faet, commonly 
for more conspicuous than the thing which cas(s them, for beng us 
largo as tho casting object, and altogether made up of a blvckness 
Aeoper than tho darkest part of tho casting object, (while that 
object is also broken up with positive aud rofleeted lights) their 
large, broad, unbroken spaces, tcll strongly on the cya, especially as 
all form is rendered partially, often totally invisible within them, aud 
as they are suddenly terminated by the sharpest lines which nature 
ever shows. For no outline of objects whulsoover is so sharp os 
the edge of a close shadow. Put your finger over a piece of white 
paper in the sun, and observe the differenee between the  saftuoss 
of the outline of the finger itself and the decision of the edgo of 
tho shadow. And note also the excessive gloom of the latter, A 
pieco of black cloth, laid in the light, will not altain one-fourth of 
the blackness of the paper under ‘the shadow. 

$2, And thore. lence shadows are in reality, when tho sun is sliuing, the most 
fore the dis- conspicuous thing in a laulscape, next to the highest lights, All 


fnetness of 


shadowa is the fop " 1 akin shict jy bys 
stows Hs tie forms are understood and explningd chielly by ther agency: the 


expressing roughuess of (he bark of a tree, for thslanee, is nol seon in the 
vividnesa of 4. : os 
light. light, nor in tho shade; ib is only scon bebweon the two, whore the 
shulows of the sidges explain it, Aud hence, if we hye to oapress 
vivid light, ow very dist aim must be fo gel the shadows) shup 
und visible; and this is not to bo done by blackness (though 
indeed chalk on while payor is the only thing which comes up to 
tho intensity of real shadows), bub by keeping them perfectly flat, 
keen, and evon. A very polo shadow, if it he quite flab— if il 
concewl the detuils of the objects it erosses—if ib be grey and cold 
compared to thoir colom, and very sharp edged, will be fi more 
conspicuous, ahd mako everything oul of it look a greal dea) more 
like sunlight, than a shadow ten limes ils depth, shaded oft at the 
edge, and confounded with tho colour of the objects on which it 
$3. Total falls. Now the old imastevs of the Tlalian school, in almost all 
ina their works, directly reverso this principlo: they Uladkon their 
a baie of shadows {ill the picture becomes quile appalling, and evorything in 
school, it invisiblo; .but they make a point of losing their edges, and 
carrying them off by gradation; in couseqiwnce utlerly destroying 
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overy appearance of sunlight. All their shadows aro the faint, 
secondy davknosses of more daylight; the sun has nothing whntevor 
to do with them. ‘The shadow between the pages of the book 
which you hold in your hand is distines and visible onough (though 
you ure, I suppose, rouding it by the oxdinury daylight of your 
room), out of the sim; and this weak and secondary shadow is all 
thab we ever find in the Ltalian masters, as indicative of sunshine, 
Even Cuyp amd Berghem, though they know thoroughly well § 4. And par- 
whet they are aboul in their foregrounds, forget the principle in Fy pen : 
their distances; and though in Clande’s sea-ports, where he has 
plain architecture to deal with, he gives us something like real 
shadows slong the stones, the moment we come to ground and 
folingo with lataal light, nway go the shadows mud the sim to- 
gether, In tho Marriage of Isaac ond Rebecen, in our own gallery, 
the truks of the trees belween the waler-wheel and the white 
figuve in the middle distance, are dark mi visible; but their shadows 
are searecly discernible on dhe ground, and are quite vague and lost 
iu the building, In nature, every bit of the shadow would have 
boon darker than the darkest part of the trmks, and both on the 
ground and building would have heen defined and couspicuons ; 
while the timks thomselyes would have becn faint, confused, and 
indistinguishublo, in their illumined parts, from the grass or ¢lislanco, 
So in Poussin’s Phocion, the shadow of the stick on tho stone in 
tho night lend comer, is shaded off and Jost, while ypu seo the 
stick plain all tho way. In nature’s gunlight ib would have been 
tho diveet revergo—you would have scen the shadow black and sharp 
wll the way down ; bub you would have had 1o look for the stick, 
which in all probability would in several places havo been confused 
with the slono behind it, 

Aud so throughout tho works of Claude, Poussin, and Salvator, 
we shell fd, especially in their conventional foliago, and unarticylated 
barburisins of xock, that their whole sum ad substance of chiaroscuro 
is merely the gradation and variation which nature gives in the dody 
of her shadows, and thet all which they do to express sunshine, she 
docs to vary shade, Choy take only one step, while she always takes 
two; marking, in the first place, with violent decision, the great 
ixansilion from sun to shade, end then varying the shade ilsclf with 
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a thousand gontlo gradations ond doublo shadows, in themselves 
cquivalent, aud more than equivalent, to all that the old masters 
did for their entire chiaroscuro. 
§ 6. The pore Now if there be one principle, or seorel more then another, on which 
Turner's works ‘Muner depends for aiteining brillianey of light, it is his clear end 
m this tespoel ovoujsito drawing of the sfadows, Whatever is obscure, misty, or 
wudefined in his objects or Ins almosphere, he takes eave thal the 
shadows he sharp and cloar—~and then he knows that the light 
will take care of itself, and he makes them clear, not by blackness, 
but by excessive evenness, unity, and sharpness of cdge. Lo will 
keop them clear and distinct, and make them fell as shadows, 
though they are so faint, that, but for their decisive forms, we should 
not have obsorved them for dakness ab all Ue will throw thom 
one alicr another like trmspiwent veils, along the earth and upon 
the air, till the whole picture’ palpitates with them, and yot the 
darkest of them will be a faint grey, imbued and penetrated with 
light. The pavement on the loft of tho Toro and Leander, is about 
the most thorough pieeo of this kind of sorey thet L remember 
in at; but of the genorel principle, not ono of his woks is without 
constint evidence, ‘Take the vignelte of the garden opposite tho 
title-pago of Rogors’s Poems, and nole the drawing of the nenrest 
balustrade on tho right, Tha balusters themselves are faint and 
misty, and the light through thom feeble; but the shadows of 
them are sharp end dark, and tho intervening light us intense 
as it onm be lofi, And seo how much moro distinct the shadow 
of the running figure is on the pavement, than the cheques of 
the pavement itself. Observe the shadows on the trunk of the 
treo at page 91, how they conquer all the details of the trunk 
itself, and become darkor and more conspicuous thun any part of 
Uke boughs or limbs, and so in the vignetie to Campbell’s Beech 
{veo’s Potition, ‘Lake the beautiful concentration of ull Unb is 
most charactoristic of Ttaly- as she is, ab pago 168 of Rogers's 
Lialy, where we have the leng shadows of the twunks made by 
. far the most conspicuous thing in Uhe whole foreground, md hear 
how Wordsworth, the keenest-cyed of all modern pocts for what 
iy deep wnd essential in uatwe, illustrates ‘Larner hove, as wo shull 
Gnd Jum doing in all other points — 
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At the root 
Of that tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
And slendor stem, while here T sit at eve, 
Of stietehoy tow/ids me, like a long straight path, 
Tiaced thinly in the geenswaid. 
Excursion, Book VI. 


So agnin in tho Rhymers’ Glen, (Tlustrations to Scott) note the 
intertwining of the shadows across the path, and the chequering 
of tho trunks by them; and again on the bridge in the Armstrong’s 
Tower; ant yet more in the long avenue of Buenne, where we 
have a length of two or tlace miles expressed by the playing 
shadows alone, and the whole picture filled with sunshine by the 
long lines of darkness cast by the figures on the snow. ‘tho 
{Iampion Court in the England series, is another very striking 
instunce, In fact, the goneval system of execution observable 
in all Larner’s drawings, is to wotlk his ground richly and fully, 
sometimes stippling, and giving infinily of dclicalo, mysterious, 
and ceaseless detail; and on the ground so prepared to cast his 
shadows with onc dash of the brush, leaving an excessively sharp 
edgo of watery colour, Such ab least is commonly the case in such 
course and broad instanecs as those T have above givon, Words § 6. The affect 
of hig shadows 
avo nob aceurato cnough, nor delicale enough to express or trace upon tho light 
the constant, all-porvading influence of the finer and vaguer shadows 
Unoughout his works, that Unilling influence which gives to the 
light they leave, its pnssion and ils power, ‘here is not o slono, 
nob v leaf, hob cloud, over which light is nol folt to bo actully 
passing md polpilating before our cyes, ‘There is the motion, the 
aclaal wave and radiation of the darted beam—nob the dull univer- 
sil daylight, which falls on tho Jandscape without lifo, or direction, 
or speculation, equal on all things and dead on all things; but tho 
Iventhing, animated, exulting light, which feels, and receives, and 
rejoices, aud acls—-which chooses one thing and rejects another— 
which seeks, and finds, and loses again—leaping from rock to xock, 
from leaf to lvaf, from wave to waye,—plowing, or flashing, or 
seintillaling, according to what ib strikes, or in its holicy moods, 
absorbing and enfolding all things in the deep fulness of its 
repose, and then again losing itself in bewilderment, and doubt, 
unc dinmess ; or perishmg and passing away, entangled in drifling 
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mist, or melicd into melancholy aix, but stijl—kindling, or deelin- 
ing, spakling or still, it is the living light, which breathes in its 
deepest, most entranced rest, which sleeps, bub never dics, 
§ 7. The dis. I need scarcely insist farther on the marked distinction betweon 
beer etd the works of the old mastors and thoso of tho great modern land. 
almost all the scapo-painters in this respect, Tb is one which the reader cau 
anaient and perfectly well work out for himself, by tho slightest systematic 
uchools, attention,—one which he will find caisting, not merely between this 
work and that, but thronghout the whole body of then productions, 
and down to overy leaf and lino, And a litle careful watching of 
nature, especially in her foliage and foregrounds, and comparison of 
her with Claude, Gaspar Poussin, and Salvator, will soon show tim 
thet those artists worked entirely on conventional principles, not 
representing what they sow, but what thoy thought would make a 
handsome picture; and even when they went to nature, which | 
believe to have been a very much rarer practice with them than 
their biographers would heave us suppose, they copied hor like 
children, drawing what they knew to be there, but not what they 
saw there! £ believe you may scarch the foregrounds of Claude, 
from one end of Murope to another, and you will aot find tho 
shadow of one leaf cast upon another, You will flnd Teuf atler 
leaf painted more or less boldly or brightly ont of the blich 
grown and you will find dark leaves defined in porfeet forme upon 
the lighb; but you will not find the form of a single loaf dis. 
guised or interrupted by the shadow of another, + And Ponssin 
and Salvator are still farther from anything like genuino truth. 
‘Thore is nothing in theiv piclures which might not be manufactured 
in their painting-room, with a branch ov two of brambles and o 
bunch ‘or two of weeds before them, to give them the form of the 
leaves, And it is rofeeshing to turn from they ignorant and in- 
potent repetitions of childish conception, to tho clear, close, gonuine 
studies of moder artisis; for it is not Torney only (though hero, 
as in all other points, the first), who is remarkable for fing und 
expressive decision of chinroscuro, Some passages hy J.D, TTanting 
are thoroughly admirable in this respect, though this inaster is 





1 Compare Sect. I, Chap, IL § 6, 
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gelling a litle foo much into w habit of general keen exeention, 
which preveuts the parts which ought lo be especially decisive from 
being felt as such, and which makes his picltes, especially the 
Imge ones, look a Tittle thin, But some of Ins later passngcs of 
rock foregrotmd have, taken in the abstract, been beyond ull praise, 
owing lo the exyuisite forms and firm expressiveness of their 
shadows, And tho chisvosenro of Stanfield is equally desprving of 
the most attentive study. 

The sceond point to which I wish at present to direct attention § 8. Sorond 
has roferenee to the arrangement of light and shade, It 1 the cheeses 
constint habit of nature to use bath her highest lights and deepest pues Tight 
shadows in exceedingly small quantity; always in’ poiuls, never in bladow, aii 
musses. She will gve a large mass of tender light in sky ov water, quantity, and 
: ’ ‘ . ‘ . only m points, 
impressive by ils quantity, and a large mass of tender shadow * 
relioved against it, in folinge, or hill, or building; but tho light is 
always subdued if i, he extensive—the shadow always feeble if it be 
broad. She will then fll up all tho rest of her picture with middle 
tints aud pale groys of some sort or onother, and on this quict and 
harmonious whole, she will touch her high lights in  spots—the 
foam of eu isolated wave—tho sail of a solilary vessel—tho flash 
of the sm from o wet roofthe glenn of a single white-washed 
cotlage--or Home such sources of local brillianey, sho will wso so 
vividly mul delicately os to tlinow everything else into defile 
shade by comparison, And then taking up the gloom, she will 
we the black hollows of some overhanging bank, or the black 
dvess of some shaded fgure, or the depth of some sunless chink 
of wall or window, so shorply as to throw everything clse into 
definite light by comparison; thus reducing tho whole mass of ler 
“picture to a delicate middle tint, approaching, of course, hero lo 
light, and there to gloom; but yeb sharply separated from the 
ulimost degrees cither of the onc or the other. 

Now it is 9 curious thing that none of ,our writers on axl scem § 9. Negleot o 

, rae * . eontradiction of 

to have uoticed the great principle of nattre in this respect. this principle 
They all talk of deep shalow as a thing that may be given in ae on 
quantity, one-fourth of the picture, or, in certain effects, much 
more. Barry, for instance, saya that the practice of the great 
painters, who “best understood the cllecls of chiaroscuro,” was, 
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for the most part, to make the mass of middle tint Inger then 
the light, and the mass of dark larger than the massos of light 
and middle tint ingether, % ¢, ocenpying more then one-hilf of 
the picture, Now £ do not know what we te to suppose is 
meant by “undeistandme chiavoseuro” If ib means being able to 
manufacture agiecable patterns in the shape of pyrimads, und crasses, 
and zipzags, into which arms and Tegs are to be persuaded, and 
passion and motion artanged, for the promotion amd encouragement 
of the cant of criticism, such a principle may be productive of the 
most advantageous results. Bul if if means, being acquainted with 
tho decp, porpelual, syslematic, unmtrusive simplicity and unwearied 
variety of nature’s chiavoscuro-—if Tt means the perecplion that 
blackness and sublimily avo nol synonymous, md thet space and 
light may possibly be coudjulors—then no nm, who ever advocuted 
or dreamed of such a principle, is anything more thon o novier, 
blunderer, and trickster in chiaroseuro, And my firm beliof is, thnt 
though colow is inveighcd against by all wtisis, as the great Circe 
of arl—the great transformer of mind into sensuality—no fondness 
for it, no study of it, is half so great a peril nnd stumbling-block 
to the young stident, asthe admiration he hears bestowed on such 
artificial, false, and juggling cliaroseuro, and the instruction he 
reowyes, based on such principles us thab given, us by fuseli -that 
move nalural light and shade, however separately or individually 
truc, is not always legitimate chiaroscuro in wb? Tt muy net always 
he agreeahle 10 » sophisticnled, unfeoling, and perverted mind ; but 
tho student had better theow up his art at once, dan proceed on 
the conviction Unt any: other can ever be legitimate, T. boliove | 
shall be perfectly well able to prove, in following purts of the work, 
that “more natural light and shade” is the only fit ond (uithfal 
allendunt of the highest art; and that all tricks --all visible, intonded 
avrangement —all extended shadows wid narrow lights ~ everything, 
Ww fact, in tho least degeco artifical, or lending to make the mind 
dwell upon light and shade as such, is an injury, instead of an 
md, to conceptions of high iddal digniiy. T believe L shall be able 
also to show, that nature manages her chinoseuro a grenb deal 
more neally and clovarly than people faney;~~ that “mere natural 
hight and shade” is a very much finer thing than most artists can 
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put together, and that none think they can improve upon it but 
those who never understood it. 

But however this may be, it is beyond dispute that every per- § 11, The gieat 
mission given lo the sludent to amuse himself wilh painting one Se ciaid 
figrvo all black, and the next all white, and throwing them out" * 
with « background of nothing — overy permission given to him to 
spoil his pockct-book with sixths of sunshine and sevenths of shado, 
amd other such fractional sublimitics, is so much more difficulty 
Inid in the way of his ever becoming a master; and that none 
are in tho aight road to real excellence, but those who are struggling 
to vender the simplicity, purity, and inexhaustible varicty of nature’s 
own chiaroscuro in open, cloudless daylight, giving the expanse of 
harmonious light—tho speaking, decisive shalow—and tho exquisite 
grace, tenderness, and graudem of atiial opposition of local colow 
and equally iMlminated Tines, No chinroseuro is so difficult as 
this; and nono go noble, chaste, or impressive. On this part of 
the subject, however, T mush nob enlarge at present, I wish now 
only to spouk of those great principles of chiaroscuro, which nature 
observes, oven when she is most working for cfleel—when she is 
playing with Unmderclouds and sunbeams, sud throwing one thing 
out und obseuring another, with tho mos) marked artistical fecling 
wad intention seven Unen, sho never forgets hor great rule, to give 
precisely the soma quantity of deepest shade which she does of 
lighost light, and no more ; points of the one answering {o points 
of the other, and both vividly conspicnous and separated from all 
the vest of the lendseape, 

And it is most singular that this separation, which is the real § 12 The sharp 
goureo of brillimey in nate, should not only be unobserved, Te 
absolutely forbidden by our great wnters on tut, who aro always tle Gn 
talking about connecting the light with the shade by smperceptible 
gradations. Now so suroly os this is done, «ll sunshine is lost, for 
impeveoplible gradation. from light to dark is the chavactoristic of 
abjects sccn out of sunshine, in whet i8 in landscape, shadow, 

Nature’s principle of getting light is the direct reverse, Sho will 
‘gover her whole lendscape with middle tint, in which sho will have 
as muny gradations as you pleaso, and a great many more than you 
can paints bul on this middle tint she touches hor oxtreme lights, 


a 
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an estreme darks, isolated and sharp, so that the eye goes lo them 
directly, and feels them to be key-notes of the whole composition, 
And although the dark touches are less allenetive than the hght 
ones, if is not because they are less distinct, but heenusa they 
exhibit nothing ; while the bright touches me in parts where overy- 
thing is seen, and where am consequence the eye goes fo rest, Bub 
yet the high lights do not estubit anything in themselves, they avo 
{oo night and duzle the eye; und having no shadows in then, 
camot exhibit form, for form cnn only be seen hy shadow of some 
kind or another. Hence the highest lights and deepest darks agree 
in tus, that nothing a seen in dither of them; thal both wre in 
exceedingly small quantity, and both me maked and distinet from 
the sniddle tones of the Iandscapp—tho one by their brillinney, tho 
other by their sharp edges, even though immny of tho more cuergolic 
middle tints inay approuch their intensify very closely, 

1 nocd scarecly do more than tell you to glineo at any one of 
the works of ‘Iumer, and you will porccive m a moment tho 
exyuisite observation of all these principles; the sharpness, decision, 
conspicuousnicss, und ercessively small quantity, hoth of estrome light 
aid emiome shade, all the mass of the picture being graduated and 
delicate middle (int, Take up the Rivers of Branco, for instance, 
and tun over a fow of the plates in succession, ‘ 

L, Chutenu Gailland (vignotle),~ Blick figures md bons, points af 
shade; sun-louches on castle, und wake of boat, of light. Seo how the 
oye vests on both, and observe how slurp mud separato all the lights 
are, falling in spots, edged “by shadow, bub not molting off into it, 

2 Orleans—Upe erdwded figures supply both points of shade 
and light, Observe the delicate middlo tint of both in the whole 
mass of buildings, and compare this with tho blackness of Cannlelto’s 
shudows, agains) which neither figures nor anything olse gan ever 
tell, as points of shade, 

3. Blois —White figures in boats, buttresses of bridge, dome of 
church on the right, for"light ; woman on hoisebuck, heads of honta, 
for shadow. Note especially the isolation of the light on the ehuel 
dome, 

4, Chateau do Blois-—Corchos and while figures for light, rool 
of chupel and monks’ dresses for shade, 
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5, Reangency.—Bails and spire opposed to buoy and boats. An 
exquisite justanee of brillimt, spmkling, isolated touches of moming 
light, 

(6, Amboise—Whilo sail and clouds; cypresscs under castle. 

7 Chole of Amboise.—- The boat in the centre, with its 
velloctions, needs no comment. Note the glancing lights under 
the bridge. ‘This is a very glorions and perfect instance. 

8, St. Sulion, ‘Tows,—Nspecially remarkable for its preservation. of 
deop points of gloom, becanso the whole picture is one of extended 
shade. 

T need scarcely go on. ‘The above inslances are taken as they 
happen {o come, without selection, ‘fhe reader can proceed for 
hinsclf. T may, however, name a few cases of chiaroscuro more 
espeeiully deserving of his sindy. Scene between Quulleboeuf and 
Villequier,—JTonlleur,—Light Towers of the 11éve,—On the Seine 
between Mantes ond Vernon,——She Lantern ut St, Cloud,—Con- 
Muence of Seine wd Marne,—Troyes—the first and last vignotte, 
and those ab pages 86, 68, 05, 184, 102, 208, of Rogors’s pocins; 
the first ond second in Canyphell, Si. Maurice in the Tlaly, where 
nolo the black stork; Brieune, Skiddaw, Mayburgh, Mchose, 
Jodbugh, in the illustrations to Seait, and tho vignelles 1o Milton, 
nal because theso aro one whit suporior to others of his works, 
Tmt beemse tho laws of which we have been speaking are moe 
sttildngly developed in, them, and because they have been well 
migeaved, — Le is impossible to reason fiom the larger plates, in 
which lulf the chiaoserva is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blnekeuing, und “anuking oul” of tho engravers. 
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: CHAPTER LV. 


OF TRUTIC OF SPACH:— SIRS AS DUPENDENT ON TUN Cactus oF 
may nye! 


§ 1, Space is Iv tho first chapter of this section, | noticed the distinction between 
pete voal aérial perspective, and thut overchurged contrast of light and 
ae tent shade by which the old masters obtained their decoplive efluet; and 
thei hue. = L-showed thel, though inferior to them in the preciso quality or 
tone of aérial colour, our great modern muster is ullogather more 
truthful in tho expression of tho proportionate relation of oll his 
distmees to one another, Lam now about to examine (hose males 
of expressing space, both in nature andl art by far the most 
importont, which are dependent, nob on the xelilive hues of 
y Objects, bub on tho drawing of thom: by fr tho moxt important, 
I say, beeauso tho most constant and certain; for nalaro hersolf 
is nob always abril, Togul olleets axe frequont which interrupt 
and violate the lows of nériel done, and induce strange deception 
in our ideas of distance, T have often seen tho summit of a 
snowy mountain look nearer thon ils base, owing to the porfect 
clenmess ‘of the uppor air, But the drawing of objcots, that is - 
to say, the degree in which their deloils ant paris are distinel or 
confused, is an unfailing and certain oxiferion of their distance ; 


*"T have loft this chaptor in’ its original place, because T am more than over eon. 
vinced of the finth of the position advanced in the 8th paagraph; nor ean Tal 
present assign any other cause, than that here givon, for whet in there nexerted | and 
yet I cannot but think that I have ellowed fin too much influence to a chinge vd 
slight as thet which we ingensibly make in the focus of tho eya; and that the vent 
justification of Turner's practice, with respect to somo of his foregrounds, is to he 
elsewhere sought, leave the subject, therefore, to tho rouder’s considerations 
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and if this he wgltly rendexed in a painting, we shall have gonuine 
tauth of space, in spile of many orors in atrial tone; while, if this 
be neglected, all syueo will be destroyed, whatever dexterity of tint 
may be employed to conceal the defective deaving, 
First, Uhen, il is to be noticed, that the eye, like any other lens, § 2 Te 


. A impossible, to 
Auust have its foens altered, in order to convey a distinct imago of see objects at 


objects ab differnt distances; so that it is dotally impossible to seo a 
distinctly, ab the same moment, two objects, one of which is much suutly ak éne 
farther off thon another. Of this, any one may convineo himself in 
an instant. Look at the bars of your window-frame, so as to gel 
a clear image of their lines and form, and you cannot, while your * 
cye Is fixed on them, porevive anything but the most indistinct and 
shadowy images of whatever objects may be visible beyond. But 
fix your cyes on those objects, so as to see them clearly, and though 
they aro jusb beyond and apparently beside the window-frame, that 
frame will only be fell or seen as a vague, flitting, obscure inter- 
inplion to whatever is perecived beyond it, A little attention 
directed to this fact will convince every ono of its universality, and 
prove beyond dispnto that objects at uncqual distances cannot bo 
seen together, nob from the intervontion’ of air or mist, but from 
the impossibility of the rays proccuding from both, convorging 
to the sumo focus, so thet the whole impression, oither of one 
or the other, inusl necessurily bo confused, indistinct, and inade- 
quale, 

Bul, he it observed (and T have only to request that whatever § 3. Especially 
T any may be losied by immediate exporimont), tho difference of mich omigiede 
foons necessmy is greatest within tho first five lundrod yards, and Sy Bea 
therefore, though it is totally impossible to seo an object ten yards 
from the oye, and ono a quarter of a anile beyond if, at tho same 
moment, it is perfectly possible to seo one a quarter of a smile off, 
and one five miles beyond it, at the same moment. The conse- 
quence of this is, practically, that im a real landscape, we can see 
the whole of what would be called the middle distance and distance 
together, with facility and clearness; but whilo we do so, we con 
sco nothing in the foreground beyond a vague and indistinel 
awvramgemont of lines and colows; and thet if, on tho contrary, 
we look at any fovegromid object, so as to receive a distinel impres- 
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sion of it, the distance and middle distance become all disorder 
and mystery. . 


g4. In paint. And therefore, if in a printing ow foregrommd js anything, onr 


ing, thaefore, ,, 2 i 1 on 
ciiker the fice distance anust be nothing, and rire versa for if we represent 


gradi or aie our near and distant objects as giving both at oneo that distinct 


pmtially sacrl- image to the eye, which we receive in nature from each, whon we 
look at them separately ;! and if we distinguish them from euch 
other only by the air-tono; and indistinclness dependent ou. positive 
distance, we violate ono of the most essential principles of nature ; 
wo represent that as seen at once which can only be seen by two 
separate acts of secing, and tell a falsehood as grovs as if we had 
represented four sides of a cubic object visiblo Loyother. 


§ 5. Which Now, to this fact and principle, no luidseape painter of the old 


¢ being dono : ' : 
Wy the aid school, as far ay 1 xemember, ever paid the slightest utlontion. 


masters, the LR . - ica Troe . ea 
TMA wot Hinishing their foregromis clearly and sharply, and with vigorows 


express space. impression on tho eyo, giving oven the leaves of their bushus and 
grass with perfect edge and shapo, they proceeded into the distance 
with cqual attention to what they could sce of ils deluils—thoy 
gave all that the eyo can perceive in a diskimee, when it is fully 
and ontively devoted to it, and {herefore, though amaslers of adyial 
tone, though employing every oxpedien) that arb could supply to 
conecal tho intersection of lines, though carieaturing the force and 
shadow of new objects lo throw them close upon tho eyo, they vever 


succeeded in trily representing space, ‘Tuner introduced a new 
c © 

' This inenpacity of the eyo must not be confounded with its ineapability to com- 
prehend a Jago portion of lateral space nt once. We indeed oun ‘see, at any one 
moment, little more than one point, the objects beside it hoing confused. and indistinct ; 
but we need pay no attention to this in mt, because wo can see just as little of 
the picture as we can of tho landscape wilhout twning the eyo, and henee any 
sluriing or confusing of one pat of it, laterally, moia than another, is not founded 
on any truth of natue, but is an expedient of tho artist—-and often an excellent 
and desiable one—to make the oye rest where he wished it, But as the touch 
expressive of a distant object ia as near upon the canvass as that oxprossive of a 
near one, both are sean distinctly and with the same focus of tha eye, and henee am 
immediate contradiction of natu results, unless one or other bo given with au 
autificial and increased indistincincsy, expressive of the appearances peeliar to the 
unodapted focus, On the othor hand, it must be noted that the greater part oP the 
effect above dosaiibed is consequent not on variation of focus, but on thu different 
angle at which near objects ao seen by cach of the two eyes, when bolh are directed 
towards the distance, 
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ora in londsonpe art, by showing that tho foreground might be sunk § 6, Bue * 
for tho distance, and that it was possible fo express immediate paces antite 
proximity Lo the speelntor, without giving anything like complete. i fully ye 
ness to the forms of the neur objects, This is not done by slurred painuple. 
or soll: lines, observe, (always the sign of vice in art,) bub by a 
decisive imperfeotion, a dim, but partinl assertion of form, which 

the eyo fecls indead to be close home to it, and yet cannot rest 

ypon, nov cling to, nor entirely understand, and from which it is 
driven away of necessity, to those parls of distance on which it is 
intended {to repose, And this principle, originated hy Tumor, 
though fully corricd ont by him only, has yel been netod on with 
judgment and success by several less powerful artists of tho English 
school, Some six years ago, the brown moorland foregrounds of 
Copley Fielding wore vory instructive im this respect, Nobo line in 

them was made ou, not a single object clearly distinguishable. 

Wet broad swoops of the brush, sparkling, caroloss, and accidental 

as naturo herself, always truthful as fur as they went, implying 
knowledge, though not expressing it, suggested everything, while 1 
they represent nothing. But far off into the mountain distance 

cnme tho sharp edgo and the delicate form; the whole intontion 

and oxecution of the pictwe being guided and exerted where the 

groat impression of space and size was to bo given. ‘The speointor 

was compolled to go forward into the waste of hills—thero, where 

the sun broke wide upon the moor, le must walk ond wander— 

he could not stumblo end hesitate over fhe near rocks, nor stop to 
bolanize on, the fivst inches of his path? And the impression of 

thess piclures was always great and cnduring, as it was simple and 
tmuh{ul. 1 do not know anything in art which has oxpressed move 
completely the foreo and fecling of nature in those particular scencs. 

And it is a farther illustration® of the principle we axo insisting 

upon, thet whore, as in some of his Inter works, he hus bestowed 


1 'phove {a no ineonstatency, observe, between this ,passage and what was before 
assorted vespeating the necessity of botanical fidglity—whore tho foreground is the 
ohjcot of attention, Compare Pat I. Sect, 1, Chap, VIL. § 10:— Lo paint mist 
vightly, spaco rightly, and light rightly, it may he often necessary to paint nothing 
else vightly.’! 

4 TTardly. It would have been so only hod tho recently finished foregrounds besn 
ug accurate in detail ax they are abundant: they aro painfil, I believe, not hom 
their fintkh, but their falsoness. 

1 HE 
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more labour on the foreground, the picture has Jost both in space 
and sublimity. And among artists in general, who ure either nob 
aware of the principle, or fear to ach upon ib (for ib svqnives no 
small courage, as well as skill, to treat a foreground with thal 
indistinctness and mystery which they have been ucenstomed to con« 
sider as characteristic of distanec), tho foegoud is nol only felt, 
as every landscape painter will confess, to be tho most cmburassing 
and mmanageable part of the picture, but, in ninety-nine enses ont 
of a hundred, will go near lo destroy tho effect of the rest of the 
composition, Thus Callcott’s Trout 1s xoverely injured hy the harsh 
group of foreground fignres; and Slanfeld very wmnely gots tlirough 
on ‘Academy picture without destroying ammch of ils spare, by too 
much determination of near foum ; while Harding constantly sacrifices 
lis distance, and compels the spectator to dwell on the foreground 
allogether, though indeed, wilh such foregrounds as he gives us, we 
Ar, Especially ae most lappy so to do, But it is in ‘Lurner only that wo seo a 
“Bold and decisive choice of the dislanco and iniddie dislanee, as his 
great objech of attention; and hy him only that the foregrnmd is 
mnited and adapted to il, nol by any want of drawing, or comsoness, 
or carelessness of execttion, bub hy the moxt precise andl bewittifal 
intlication or suggestion of jusl so much of even the minutes forms 
#9 the eye cm sco whon ifs focus is not adapted to them. And 
herein is another reason for the vigone and wholeness of tho aftent 
of ‘Turner's works ab my distance; while those of abnost all 
other artists ave sure to loge spuca a8 soon ag we lov sight of the 
dctails, 
§ 8 ena And now we seo the reason for tho singular, and to the ignorant 
wane of dhuyr- in art, the offensive exeention of Turner’s figmes, {do nob mem 
ae einen to assert that thero is any reason whatsoever, for dad dewwing (though 
in Jendseapo it matters exceedingly Tittle) ; bub tub thera is both 
yeagon and necessily for thal went of diaving which gives even the 
nearest figuees round balls with fonr pink spols in them, instead of 
faces, and four dashes of tho brnsh inslend of hinds and feet; for 
it is totally impossililo thal if the eye be aMaplud lo recive tho 
rays proceeding fiom the ulmost distance, and some partial impression 
from all tho distances, it should bo capnblo of peresiving moro of 
the forms and forlures of near figures than Tumor gives, And how 
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absolulely nevessmy to the faithfal representation of space this indo- 
cision really is, might bo proved with the utmost case by sny one 
who had veneration enough for the arlist to sactifice one of his 
pictures to his fune; who would {ako somo one of his works in 
which tho fignees wero most incomplele, and have them painted in 
hy any of one delicate and firsi-rale figuve painters, absolutely pre- 
serving every colow: and shado of ‘mmer’s group, so as not to lose 
one wom of the composition, but giving eyes for the pink spots, 
and feeb for tho white ones, Tet tho pictwro be so exhibited in 
the Aecndemy, ant even novices in art would fecl ab 2 glance that 
its truth of space was gone, that every one of its beautics and 
hmmonies had undergone decomposition, that it was now a gram- 
matical solecism, u pointing of impossibilitics, a thing fo torture the 
eyo, and offend the mind, 
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CHAPTER Y. 
OF TRUMT OF SPACE SECONDLY, AS TYS APPLARANGCH [8 DURGNDLUNS 
ON ‘1 POWRR OF THE GYD: 


‘ 

In the last chapter, we lave seen how indistinetness of individual 
distances becomes necessary in order fo eapress tho adaptation of 
the eye to oue or other of them; we have now to examino that 
kind of indisbmctness which is dependent on reul retirement of tho 
object even when the focus of the cye is fully conconteated upon 
it, Tho first kind of indecision is that which belongs lo ull objects 
which the uye is not adapted to, whether near or fin off: the 
second is that conseyqnent upon the want of power in the eye to 
reevive & clewr image of objects ub a proub chsltnee from it, however 
nulontively it may regard thom, 

Drow on « pivee of while paper, a sym and o circle, cach 
about o twelfth or eighth of an inch in diameler, and blacken them 
so that their forms may bo very distinc ; place your prpor against 
the wall at the ond of the room, and retire from it a greater or 
loss disluce according as you have drawn the figures largor or 
smaller, You will como to a point whore, though you cun see 
both the spots with perfect ploimess, you cannot toll which is the 
square and which the ciréle, 

Now this takes place of course with every object in a lindseupe, 
in proportion to its distance nud size, ‘he definite forms of the 
leaves of a tree, howover sharply and separately they may appear lo 
come agains the sky, are quite indislinguishable ab filly yards aff, 
and the form of everything becomes confused before we filly lose 
sight of i, Now il the charweler of an olyect, say’ the frout of a 
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house, he explained hy a yaricty of forms in if, as the shadows in 
the tops of the windows, the Hines of the architeeves, the seams of 
tho masomy, &e. 5 theso lesser details, as the object falls into 
distance, become conlused and undecided, cach of them losing their 
dolinilo forms, but all being perfectly visible as something, n white 
ar a dark spot or stroke, not lost sight of, observe, but yot so 
seen (hat we cannot tell What they are, As the distence ineveases, 
the confusion beromes greater, until at lust the whole front of the 
honse becomes merely a flat, pale space, in whieh, however, thevo 
in still observable a kind of richness and chequering, caused by the 
dotails in it, which, though totally merged and lost in the miss, 
have still an intluence on the texture of that mass; milil at last 
tho whole house itself! becomes a mero Jight or dark spot which 
we ean plainly seo, byt camob tell wheb it is, nor distinguish it 


trom a stone or any other object. 

Now what | particuhily wish to insist upon, is the stalo of § 3. Instances 
vision in which all the details of an object we seen, and yel scon objeats, 
in such confusion and disorder thal wo ewmot in the least toll what 
they are, or whab they mean, 16 is nob mist belweon us and the 
object, sil less is it shado, still Jess is 16 want of charactor ; it is 
w confusion, a mystery, an interfering of undecided Ines with onch 
other, nol a diminution of theix number; window and door, avchi- 
trayo and frieze, all uve thero; it is no cold and vacant muss, it 
is fall and vich ond abundant, and yot yon cumnot sce oa single 
form so as to know what it is, Observe your friend’s {aco as hi 
is coming up lo yous first it is nothing moro than a white spol; 
now it is a face, but you cannot see the lwo cycs, nor the mouth, 
even as spots; you sec a gonfusion of lines, 8 something which 
you know from exporienco to bo indicative of a free, and yet you 
enmot tell how it is so. Now he is nearer, ond you can see the 
gpots for tho eyes aud mouth, but they aro not blank spols neither ; 
thove is delail in them; you cannot seo the lips, nor the tecth, nor 
tho brows, and yel you sco moro than nitro spots; ib is a mouth 
td an eyo, and there is light and sparkle and expression in them, 
bul nothing distinct; Now he is neorer till, and yon can seo that 
he is like your friend, bub you cannot jell whether he is of nat; 
there is a yaguencss und dudecision of Tino still, Now you' are sure, 
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but oven yel there avo a thonsand things in hia fee whieh juve 
their effect in inducing the recognition, but which you cumob see 
so os to know what they are. 
§ 1, ‘wo grent Changes liko these, and slates of vision correspomling to them, 
erik tat tako pluce with each and all of tho objects of nature, and twa greal 
Hat never principles of truth ae deduciblo fom their observation, Kirst, place 
eetever vacant. gn object as closo to the eye as you like, there is always somethiyy 
in it which you caunoé see, exeupl in tho hinted and mystorions 
manner above described. You can seo the texture of a piece of 
chess, but you cannot seo the individual threads which compose it, 
though they are all felt, amd have each of thom inflacnce on the eye. 
Secondly, place an object as fu from the eyo us you like, and until 
it becomes itself a mere spot, there is xhvays something in it whieh 
you ean sce, thongh only in the hinted mainer ubove deserilerd, 
Its shadows and lines and local colows are nob lost sight of ns it 
retires; they gol mixed and indistinguishablo, but they uve still there, 
and there is a difference always perecivable belween an object pos- 
sessing such details and a flat or vacaut space, ‘Tho grass blades 
of o meadow a mile off, are so far discernible that there will be a 
‘ marked difference betwoen its appearance and that of a pieea of 
wood painted green, And this natwe is never distineh mid never 
vecunl, sho is ahvays imystevious, Dub always abuidant; you nlwvays 
seo something, but you novor seo ull, 

And thus arise thal exquisite finish and fulness which God lis 
appointed io be tho perpetual source of fresh pleasure lo tho cul. 
tivated and observant eyo, Au finish whielt no distoneo con xendor 
invisible, and no ueoness comprehensible; which in avery slone, 
every bough, every coud, and every wave is multiplicd around us, 
for over presented, and for ever exhoustless, And ence in at, 
every space or ouch in which we can seo everything, or in which 
wo con seo nothing, is fale. Nothing can be tune whieh is cithor 
complete or vacant; oyery touch is false whieh does nol sigyesl 
more than ib represents,"and every space iy fhlye which represents 
nothing. 

$5. Complete Now, T would not wish for ony more illustrative or warked 
Takation of exumples of the total contradiction of these two great principles, 


piinemples by q o ks ‘ ' . sa 
Hivald amnatoa, then the landscapo works of the old masters, taken ag a body: 
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the Dutch imustevs fwnishing the cases of seeing overything, and They ae 
(ho Hatians of spcing nothing, ‘The rale with both is indecd the the dletinth 
same, differently mpplied. “ You shall see the bricks in the wall, 
wud be able to count (hem, or yon shall see nothing but a dead 
fll? nt the Dutch give you the bricks, and tho Ttalians the flat. ‘ 
Nature’s rile being the precise reverse —~ “You shall never be ablo 
to eount the bricks, but you shall never sec u dead space.” pare 
Take, for instance, the street in the centre of the really great § 6. Instenees 
. A E A from Nicholas 
landscape of Poussin (grent in Lecling at least) marked 260 in the Ponssin. 
Dulwich Gallery, ‘Tho houses ave dead square masses with a light 
side and a dark side, ad Diack touches for windows, ‘There is no 
suggestion of anything in any of the spaces, the hght wall is dead 
grey, the dark wall dead grey, ad the windows dead black, Tow 
differently would nature lave treated us, She would heye let us 
sea tho Tudim com aging on the walls, and the image of the 
Virgin ab the angles, and the shurp, broken, broad shadows of the 
tiled eaves, and the deep ribbed tiles with tho doves upon them, 
taut the curved Rommn capital built into the wall, aud the white and 
Line stripes of the mattresses stuffed out of the windows, and tho 
(napping comers of” Uhe mat blinds, All would have been there ; 
nob as such, vol like the corn, nor blinds, nor tiles, nob to be 
vompachonded nor understood, but a confusion of yellow und black 
spols and atvokes, cerricd fix too fine for the eye to follow, micro- 
scapte in ils minuleness, and tilling every atom: and parl of space 
with mystery, oul of which would have arranged itself tho general 
impression of truth mud Tile. Z 
Again, take the distant cily on the right bank of the river img 7, Pom 
Clande’s Murtiage of Isaac md Rebecca, in the National Gallery. uae, 
T have seou many cities in my life, and drawn nob a few; and T 
have seen many fortificutions, fancy ones included, which frequently 
supply us with vory uew ideas indeed, especially in matters of pro- 
portion; but I do not remember over having mot with cither a city 
or 2 fortress entirely composed of round Yowers of various heights 
und sizes, all fresimiles of cach other, and absolutely agreeing in 
tho ammber of battleneuts. J havo, indeed, some faint recollection 
of having delinculcd such an ono in the first page of a spolling. 
book when | was four yems old; but, somehow or other, the dignity 


§ 8 And 
G, Poussin, 
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and perfection of the ideal were nol appreciated, and the volume was 
not considered to be increased in value by the frontispiece, Without, 
however, venturing to doubt the entire sublimity of the sume ideal 
ag it accurs in Clande, let us consider how nature, if she had been 
fortunate enough’ to originate so perfect a concoption, woull have 
managed it in its details, Clende has permitted us to sea gvery 
hattloment, and the first impulse wo feel upon Iooking wl the picture 
is to cout how many there are, Nature wonld have given us a 
peculiar confused roughness of the upper lincs, a multitude of 
intersections and spots, which we should have known from expo- 
rience was indicative of battlements, but which wo might as well 
havo thought of creating as of counting, Claude has given you 
the walls below in ono dead void of uniforin grey, ‘There is nothing 
to be seen, nor fell, nor guessed nt in it; if is grey paint or guoy 
shade, whichever you may choose to call it, but it is nothing mors. 
Nature would have lot you sce, nay, would have compelled you to 
see, thousands -of spots and lines, not ouc to bo absolutely undox- 
stood or accounted for, but yot all characteristic and different from 
each others brenking lights on shattered stones, vaguo shadows from 
waving vegetation, imegular slaiis of time and wonther, mouldering 
hollows, sparkling cusements— all would havo heen there — none, 
indeed, seen ag such, none comprehensible or like themselves, but, 
all visible ; litle shadows ond sparkles, and soratches, imeking that 
whole apace of colour a transparent, palpilating, various infinily. 
Oy tako one of Ponssin’s oxireme distances, such ag that in the 
Sacrifico of Isanc, It is Tuminous, rotixing, delicate nnd porfect in 
toue, and is quite completo enough io deecive and delight the 
cnvoless eye to which all distances aro alike; nay, ib is parfect 
and masterly, and absolutely right, if we consider ib us a skrtah, 
os a first pln of n distance, afterwards to be carricd ont in 
detail. But we must remember thot all uhese alternate spacos of 
grey and gold are not the landseape itself, but the trealmont of it— 
not its substance, but ifs light and shade. ‘They are just what 
nature would cast over it, and wrile upon it with every cloud, but 
which she would cast in play, and without carefulnoss, as mutiors of 
the very smallest possible importance, All hor work and her atten 
tion would be given to bring out from underneath thi, and through 
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this, the founs end the material character which this con only be 
valuable lo illustrate, not to conceal. very one of those broad 
spaces shé would lingor over in protracted delight, teaching you 
fresh lessons in cvery huir’s-breadth of il, and pouring her fulness 
of invention into it, until the mind lost ifself in following her,— 
now fringing the dark edgo of the shadow with » iufted line of 
level foresi—now losing it for an instant in a breath of amist—then 
breaking it with the white gleaming angle of a narrow brook— 
then dwelling upon it aga in a gentle, mownded, melting unda- 
lation, over the other side of which she would carry you down 
into o dusty spaco of soft, crowded light, with the hedges, and 
tho paths, and the sprinkled collages and scaticred ivecs mixed up 
and mingled together in one beautiful, delicate, impenetrable mystery 
—sparkling und inelting, and passing away into the sky, without 
one line of distinctness, or one instant of vacancy. 

Now il is, indeod, impossible for the painter to follow all this— § 9. The 
he cxmol como up to the same degree and order df infinity—but rare 
he can give us a lessor kind of infinity, Io has not one thousandth ntecaye of 
part of the space to occupy which nati has; but he can, at lenst, pe “an 
lenvo no part of dint space vacant and unprofllable, If naiwo 
ewries ont fier minutic over miles, he has no oxonse for gone- 
volizing in inches, And if he will only give us all he can, if he 
will give us a fulness as complete and as mysterious as nature's, 
wo will pardon him for its being the fulness of a cup instead of 
an ocean, But we will not pardon Itim, if, because he has not the 
mile to orcupy, lio will not occupy the inch, ad because he has 
fewer mmenns at his command, will leave half of those in his power 
nnexortod, Still less will we pardon him for mistaking the sport 
of nature for her labour, and for following her ouly in hor hour 
of yoal, withoul obsorving how she has worked for it. After spending 
centuries in raising the forest, and guiding the rivor, ond modelling 
the mountain, sho oxulis over her work iy buoyancy of spirit, with 
playful stboan and flying cloud; but the paintor must go through 
the samo labour, or he must nol heye the same recreation. Tot 
him chisel his rook faithfully, - ond tli his forest delicalely, end 
thon we will allow him his freaks of light and shade, ond thank 
him for thom; but wo will not be put off vith the play before the 
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lesson—with the adjunct instead of the essonce—with tho ustration 
instead of the fact. 

T am somewhat anticipating my subject hera, heeansa T ean 
searecly help answering the objections which 1 know must aviso in 
the minds of most readers, especially of those who aro garftally 
artistical, respeoling “ gencralization,” “breadth,” “offecl,” Re, W 
were to be wished that our wrilers on arb would nol dwell so fie. 
quently on, tho necessity of breadth, wilhont explaining what it 
moans ; and that wo had more constant reference made to the prin- 
ciple which I can only remember having seen once clearly explained 
and insisted on,—that breadth is not vacancy, Generalization is 
unity, not destruction of parts ; and composition ia nol anmililation, 
but arrangement of materials, ‘The breadth which uniles the truths 
of nature with her harmonics, is meritorious mud benutiful ; but the 
breadth which annihilates those truths by the million, is nob painting 
nature, but painting over her. And so the masses which result 
from right concords ond relations of deluils, ave subline and 
impressive ; but the masses which result from tho eclipse of details 
moc contemptible and painful And wo slull show, in Lollowing 
parts of tho work, that distances like these of Ponssin aro more 
meaningless {rieks of clover execution, which, when onco dis. 
covered, the arlish may repeat over mul over again, wilh mechanical 
contontment and perfect satisfaction, both to himself and to his 
superficial admirers, with no moro oxerlion of intellect nox awakening 
of fecling than any tradosmjau has in multiplying some omemental 
pattem of furniture, Bo this a9 it may, however, (for wo cannot 
enter upon the discussion of the question hevo,) the falsity ond 
imperfection of such distances admit of no dispute,  Beuutiful wid 
ideal they may be; truo they aro not: and in the sune way we 
might go through overy part and portion of thu works of the old 
masters, showing throughout, either thal you have every leaf and 
blade of grass staring defiance to the mystery of nature, or that 
you have dead spaces of -absoluto vacuily, equally determined in 

f 


' OF comse much depends upon the kind of detail so lost, An nitist may generalize 
the tum of a lice, where he only loses lines of bark, and do ns a kindness; but he 
must not generalize the delatls of a champaign, in which thoi is a history of orcation, 
‘The fWll digcussion of the subyect belongs to a future part of our hivestigution, 
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their denial of her fulness, And even if we ever find (as here 
and thera, in their letter pictures, we do) chengeful passages of 
agrecable playing colour, or mellow and tiansparont modulations of 
niysterious ulmosphere, even hero tho touches, though satisfretory 
to the cye, mo suggestive of nothing—they are characterless,— 
they hay none of the peculiee oxpressiveness and meaning by which 
native maintoms the variety and interest even of what she most con- 
ceals. Sho always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely ; 
each of her touches is different from all the others; and wo feel 
with every one, that though wo cannot tell what it is, it cannot 
ho anything ; while even the most dextcrous distances of the old 
masters protond to secresy wilhout having anything to concenl, and 
are nmbiguous, not from tho concentration of meaning, but from 
the want of it. 

And now, take up one of ‘Turner’s distances, it matters nos 11, Tho 
which, or of what kind,—<vawing or paintmg, small or gical, done disble and 
uUsirly years ago, or for Inst year’s Academy, as ‘you like; say that ee ais. 
of the Morey and Argus, and look if overy fact which I have 
just beon poitting oul in mature be nob carried ont in it, Abun- 
chal, beyond the power of tho cya to embrace ov follow, vast and 
various, beyond the power of the mind 40 comprehend, there is yet 
not one atom in its wholo extent and mass which docs not suggest 
moro than it ropresents; nor does it suggesb vaguely, but in such 
a manner es to prove that the concoption of each individual inch 
of that distance is absolutely clear and complete in tho master’s 
mind, 0 separate pictuwo fully worked out: but yet, clearly and 
fully as tho idea is formed, jusl so much of it is given, and uo 
more, as unture would havo allowed us to fecl or seo; just so much 
ag would enable a spectator of cxporionce and knowledgo to wndor- 
stand ulmosbovory minute fragment of separato detail, but appears, 
to tho unpractised and careless cyo, just what a distance of nature’s 
own would appear, on unintelligible mass. Not ono lina oul of 
the millions there is without meaning, .yeb thero is not one which 
is not affected and disguised by tho dazzle and indecision of distance. 

No form is mado oul, and ycb no form is unknown, 
* Perhaps the’ trath of this system of dvawing is bettet to be § 12, Father 


: : ; 5 iMustrations i 
undoratood by obsorving tho distant charactor of sich architecture, arohitectual 


drawing. 
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thon of any other object. Go {o the top of Tighgato Ii on 
a clear summer morning at five o’clock, and look at Westminster 
Abbey. ‘You will zeceive an impression of a building onviched with 
multiludinous vertical lines. ‘Try to distingnish one of those lines 
‘ all the way down from the one next to it: You camot, ‘Thy to 
count them: You camnol. ‘Try to imeke out the beginning of ond 
of any one of thom: You camot, Look ab it generally, aud ib 
js all symmetry and arangoment. Took ab it in ils parts, and it is 
all inestricable confusion, Am not 1, ab this moment, describing x 
piece of ‘Turner’s drawing, with the same words by which L describe 
nature? And what would one of the old masters have done with 
such o building as this in Ins distnco? Sither he would only 
have given the shadows of the bultrcsses, and the light and dark 
sides of the two towers, and two dots for the windows; or if 
more ignorant and more ambitious, ho had attempted to render 
some of tho detail, it would have been dono by distinct lines,-— 
would have been broad caricature of tho delicate building, felt ab 
once to he false, ridiewlous, and offensive. {Tis mosl succorsful 
effort would only have given us, through his carefully toned 
almosphere, the offeeb of a colossal parish church, without one 
lino of caiving on its economic sides. ‘Trener, and Purncr only, 
would folloy wud render on the cunvass theb mystery of desided 
line-—that distinct, sharp, visiblo, but unintelligible und imentricable 
richness, which, examined parl by purt, is lo the oyo nothing but eon- 
fusion ond defoat, which, taken as w whole, is all unily, symmelzy, 
and truth. 
5.13. In near Nor ‘is this modo of representation truo only with respect lo dis- 
abjeets na el tances, Livery object, however near tho oye, has something about 
it which you cannot see, and which brings the mystery of distanae 
evon into overy part and portion of what we sUpos, ourselves: to 
seo most distinctly, Stand in the Pinay di St. Marco, ab Venice, 
as close to the church as you can, without losing sight of the top 
of it, Look ab the capilals, of the columns on the second story. 
You see that they are cxquisilely rich, carved all over, ‘Tell me 
‘ Vide, for mlustration, Fontambleau, in the Illustrations to Scotts; Vignotts at 
opening of Uuman Life, in Rogors’s Poms; Venico, in the Italy; Chutean do Blois; 


the Rouen, and Pont Neuf, Pais, in the Rivora of France. ‘Tho distances of all thy 
Acatemy pictues of Venico, espevially the Shylovk, ale moal instructive. 
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theiy patterns: Yon cumot, ‘Tell me the direction of a single line - 
in them: You emmot, Yel you sce a multitude of lines, and you 
have so much fecling of a certain tendency and mrrangement in 
those Tines, that you gre guile sure the capitals ave beautiful, and 
that they ave all different from each other. But [ defy yon to 
make out ouo single line in any ono of them. Now go to§ Ut. Vacancy 
Canaletio’s painting of this church, in the Palazzo Mantrini, taken and iisliood. ” 
from the very spot on which you slood. Ilow much has he 
reprosenled of all this? A black dof under cach capital for the 
shadow, and a yellow one above it for the light. ‘Chere is not 
w vestige nor indication of curving or decoration of any sort or 
hind. 

Very different from this, but erring on the other side, is tho 
ordinmy drawing of the architect, who gives the principal lines of 
the design with delicate clearness and preeision, but with no 
uncertainty or mystery about thom; which mystery being removed, 
all space and sizo are destroyed with it, and woe have a drawing 
of a model, not of a buildmg, Brut in the capital lying on the 
foreground in Turner’s Daphno lmling with lencippus, wo have 
tho perfect tnth, ‘Not one jag of the acanthus leaves is absolutely 
visible, tho lines avo all disorder, but you feel in an instant that 
all mo there, And so it will invurinbly bo found through every 
portion of detail"in his Into and most perfeot works. 

Bul if there be this mystery and inexhoustible finish movely ing 15. Sen 

. f ‘ + gicater fulness 

the more dcliewe instances of avehitegtural decoration, how much ana fimsh in 
moro in the ceaseless and incomparable decoration of nature. ‘The ig form 
detail of a single weedy bank Ioughs the carving of ages to scom, 
Uvory lent and slalk has a design and tracery upon it,—overy knot 
of grass an intricncy of shade which the labour of years could 
never iinilate, and which, if such Jabour could follow’ it ont even 
to the last fibyes of the Jeafleis, would yet bo falsely represented, ‘ 
for, as in all other cases brought forward, it is nob clemly secon, 
but corifuscdly and mysterionsly. ‘That which is nearness for the 
bank, is «distance for ils dotnils; and howover neav it may be, 
the greator pat of those details are still a beautiful incompre- 
liensibility.? 


1 Jt ja to be remombeieil, however, that these tinths present themselves um ail 
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§ 16, Space Tlence, throughout the picture, the oxpression af spnea and size 
aud si7é@ are . 
destroyed alike is Gepondent upon obscurity, united with, or rather resultant from, 


by distinctness ‘ ' Cerys eee ; 
and by vaemoy, Xcecding fulness, We destroy both spaon and size, vither by the 
vacmuey, which uflords us no measure of space, or hy the dislinet- 
noss, which gives us a falso one. ‘Tho distance of Poussin, having 


probability undor vory different phnses to individuals of, different powers of visions 

Many artists whe appear to generalize iuiely or vashly are perhaps failbfally 

endeavouring to render the appeaance which naturo bea lo sight of limited range. 

Others may be led by their singular keenness of sight inlo inexpedient detul. Works 

which re painted for effect at a cortain distance must bo always geen at dinndvan~ 

tage by those whose sight is of different range from the painter's, Another circum. 

stance to which I ought abovo to have alluded ts the seale of the picture; for there 

ave diffarcnt degrees of generalization, and different necessities of symbolism, helong- 

ing to every scnlo: the stipple of the miniature painter would be offensive on 
» features of the Jife size, and the leaves which Tinterct may artiowlale on o canvasy 
of siaty fect by twenty-five, must be generalized hy ‘Turner on ono of four hy three. 
Another chcumstance of some importance is the ndsumed disttnce of thd foreground ; 
many landscape pointers scem to think their nemext foreground is.always equally 
near, whereas its distance from the spectator varies not a little, being always ot 
Teast ita own caloulable breadth from side to side as estimated by figuies or any 
other object of known size at the nearest part of it, Wilh Claude almost always ; 
with Turner often, ag in the Daphne and Leucippns, this Ineadth ia forty or fifly 
yards; and ag tho nemest foreground object mse then be xt beast that distance 
removed, and may be mich moro, it ia evident dat no complotion of close detott 
fs in such cases allowable (see hae anothor proof of Chiude’s errencows pravtion) , 
with Titian and Tintoret, on the contiary, the foreground it rarely more (han Ave 
or six yuds brow, and its objects thoratore boing only five or aly yarde dintant 
ave entirely detailed, 

Nono of these chenmstances, howover, in any wike affect the great prhuipla, the 
confusion of detail taking placo gooner or Jater in all eases, LU onght to lave noted, 
however, thal many of the pictmas of 'Cunor iy which the confused drawing has 
been least understood, have beer luminous filights; aud that the uncertainty of 
twilght is therefore added to that of general distance, Tn the evenings of the south 
it not unfrequently happens that objects touched with the reileetod light of the 
western sky, continue cyen for tho spnee GF half on hour after sunset, glowing, 
ruddy, and intense in colom, and almost as bight as if they wore still buneath 
actual sunshine, oven Ll the moon begins to cast a shadow: but in apite of thik 
brilhaney of colow all the details become ghostly and ill-defined, This is a 
favomiite moment of Turner's, and he invariably chavactorized it, uot by gloom, 
but by uncertainty of detail. I have never seen tho effeat of clear twillght 
thoroughly rendered by art; thdt effect in which all detnils urs lost, while intunse 
clearness and light ave still felt in ‘the atmosphere, in whivh nothing is dintinetly 
seen ond yol if js not darkness, far Jess mist, that is the causo of convenlment, 
Turner's offorts at rendering this effect (ng the Wilderness of Ingedi, Asson, Chateaw 
do Blois, Caer-laverack, and others innumeiable), have always some elight appears 
ance of mistincss, onmg to the indistinotuess of details; but it romains to be shown 
that any closer approaimation to the cifect is possible, ‘ 


/ 
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no iudicution of trées, nor af meadows, nor of charucter of any kind, 
may ho fifty miles off, or may be five; we emnot tell—we have no 
measure, and in conseyuonce, no vivid impression, Bub ea middle 
distineo of Wobbime’s involves n contradiction in terms; it stiles a 
dislaneo by perspective, which it contradicts by distinotncss of detail, 


A single dusty roll of ‘Crrncr’s brush is move truly expressive of § 17. Swift 
execution best, 


a 


the infinity of folinge, than tho niggling of [lobbima could have seomes péive- 


vouered his canvass, if he had worked on il till doomsday, What ‘i of detats. 


Sir J. Reynolds says of the misplaced Jabour of his Roman ac- 
quiindanca on separate Icaves of folingo, and the certainty he 
expresses that @ imam who altended to general character would in 

five minutes produce a moro faithful representation of a treo, thm 

the unforlumate mechanish in as many years, is thus porfeotly time 

and well founded; but this is uot beowuse details aro undesirable, 

bub because they are best given by swift excention, and because, 
individually, dhey comot be given ab all, Bub it should be observed § ye ae 
(dough wo shall be beltor able to insist upon this point in future) neoessmy in 
that much of harm and evor has arisen. fom tho supposition and ndsenre thea 
assortions of swift and brilliant historical painters, fhat the samo sects 
principles of exceution aro entirely applicable to landscape, which are 

vight for tho figure, ‘Tho artist who falls into extromo detnil in 

drawing tho Taman form, is apb to become disgusting rathor then 

pleasing, Tk is more agrecablo that the general outline and soft 

Imes of flesh should alone bo given, than its haivs, and voins, and 

Tines of inferscetion, And even the most rapid and gonemlizing 
oxpression of tho human body, if directed by perfect knowledge, 

and rigidly faithful in drawing, will commonly omit very Title of 

what is agreeable or impressive. Bub the exclusively gonovalizing 
landscape painter omits the whole of what is valuable in his subject, 

~—-omils thoughts, designs, and beauties by tho million, overything, 

indeod, which can fuwnish him with variely or oxpression. A. distance 

in Lincolnshize, or in Lombardy, might both be generalized into 

such blue and yellow stripes as we seo in Poussin; but whatever : 
there is of beauty or charactor in either, deponds altogether on our 
understanding the dolails, and feeling the difference between the 

mornssos and ditches of the one, and tho rolling sea of mulberry 

*troes of the other, And so in every part of the subject, I have 


ey 
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no hesitation in asserting that it is émpossible ‘to go {oo fine, o 
think too much about details in landscape, so that they bo rightly 
arranged and rightly massed; but that il is equally impossible to 
yeuder any thing lke the fulness or the space of natnre, excepl hy 
that mystery and obscurity of exceution which she herself uses, ond 
in which Turne? only has followed her. 

We have now rapidly glanced at such general truths of nature as 
can be investigated without much knowledge of what ix beantiful. 
Questions of mangement, massing, and generalization, T prefer 
leaving untouched, witil wo know something about details, and 
something about what is beautiful. Al that is desivable, even in 
these mero technical and artificial points, is based npon truhs ond 
habits of nature; but we cannot understand those truths until we 
me acquainted with the specific forms and minor dotuils which they 
affect, or ont of which they ariso, T shall, therefore, proceed to 
examine the invaluable ond essential truths of specific character and 
form—briefly and imporfvetly, indecd, as needs must be, but yeb at 
length sufficient to enablo the reader to pursue, if he will, the subject 
for himself. 
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SEOTLON Lt. 


OF TRUITT OF SKIES. 


CUAPTER L 


OL THE OPEN SKY. 


Jw is a strange thing how litle in genoval people know about the § 1. Tho pou. 
shy. Ib is Ute jut of creation in which nature has dono moro patey ary 
for tho sake of pleasing mun, more, for the solo and ovidlent a Iocan e 
prurposo of talking to lim and dewching him, than, in any other of mun, 
her works, aud it is just the part in which wo lenst attend to 
her, ‘There ae nob many of her other works in which some moro 
mielorial or essential purpose than the mero plensing of man is not 
auswered by every part of their organization; but covery ossontial 
purpose of the sky anight, so far as’we know, be answered, if onco 
in thrgo days, or thorcabouts, a great, ugly black rain cloud wero 
brought up over tho blue, and everything woll watered, and so 
all left blue again ill next time, with porhaps a fin of morming 
und evoning mist for dow. And instead of this, there is not o 
moment of any day of our lives, when ‘nature is not producing 
secne afier scene, pictwro afler picture, glory, after glory, and working 
still upon such oxquisile and constant principles of the most porfect 
benuly, that it is quite certain it is all done for us, and intended 
for ow: perpetul pleasure, And every man, wherever placed, how- 
over far from other sources of inforcst or of beauty, has this doing 
for him conslmlly, ‘Lhe noblest scenes of tho earth can be scen 
1, D» 
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and known but by fow; it is nob intended that man should live 
always in tho midst of them, he injures them by his presones, he 
ceases to fecl them if ho be always with them; bul the sky is for 
all; bright as it is, i is not “too Inighi, nor good, for human 
nalure’s duily food,” it is filled in all its functions for the perpetual 
comfort and exalting of ihe heart, for the soothing it and purifying 
it from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sonietines enpricious, 
sometimes awful, never tie same for two moments together; almost 
human in its passions, almost. spiritual in its tenderness, almost 
divine mn its infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in ws, is as 
distinct, as ils ministry of chastisoment or of blessing to whal is 
mortal is cssontial, And yeb we nevor otiond to if, we never make 
it a subject of thought, but as it has to do wilh our animal sunsa- 
tions; we look npon all by which it speaks to us moro clearly than 
to brutes, uport all which hows witness to the intention of the 
Supreme, that we are to receive more from the covering vault then 
the light and the dew which we sharo with the weed ond the 
wom, only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous accident, 
too common anit too vain to be worthy of a moment of watehfal- 
ness, or 2 glance of acmnivation, Lf in our momonts of ullor idlenoss 
and insipidily, we lum to the sky as u last resouree, which of ils 
phenomonn do we spenk of? One says ib has been wel, md another, 
it has been windy, and another, ib has been wir. Who, wong 
the whole chatlering crowd, eum toll me of the foums and the 
precipices of the chain of, tall while mountains that girded the 
horizon al noon yesterday? Who suw the narrow sunbewm thaf 
came oul of the south, and smote upon their summits until they 
melled and mouldered away in a dust of blue rain? Who say 
the dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight loft them Inst 
night, ‘and the wesb wind bley them before it like withered 
leaves? AIL has passed, unregretted as wiseen; or if the apathy ho 
ever shaken off, even for,an instant, it is only hy whol is gross, or 


§ 3. Tho most what is extraordinary; and yct ib is not in the broad aud fierce 


essential of 
theso Icssons 


manifestations of the elemental energies, not iu tha clush of the 


mo the gentlest. ail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest characters of 


the sublime are developed. God is not in the cathguake, nor in 
the fire, but in the still, smell voiew ‘hey are bat the bhunt and 
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{ho low fucullies of ow nature, which ean only be addvessetl through 

lampblack und lighining, It is in qniect and subdued passages of 
unobtrusive inajesly, the decp, and thesealm, and the porpetual,— 

thal which must be sought exe it is seen, and loved oro it is 
wielevstood, — things which the angels work out for us daily, and 

yol vary olornally, which are never wanting, and nover repeated, 

whieh aro to bo fonnd always, yeb each found bul one once ; itis 

Urough these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and 

the blessing of beauty given. ‘These are what the artist of highest § 4. Many of 
aim must study; it is these, by the combination of which his ideal sky piel ae 
is to be created; these, of which so little notice is ordinarily taken C™vensonel. 
by common obseryers, thai I fully beheve, litle 2$ people in general 

are conecrned with art, more of their ideas of sky aro derived 

foam pietures than from reality, ond that if we coud examine the 
conception formed in the minds of most educated povsons when we 

dalle of clouds, 1b would fiequently be found composed of fragments 

of blue and while reminiseonees of the old masters. 

T shall enter upon the examination of what is tue in sky at 
gtuaer length, becnuse it is the only part of a picture of which 
all, if they will, may be competent judges. What 1 moy-havo to 
assert vespootings the rocks of Salvator, or the boughs of Claude, L 
can seareely prove, excepl to thoso whom I can immure for » month 
ov two in tho fasincssos of the Apemines, or guide in their summer 
wilks again and again through the ravines of Sorrento, But, what 
I say of tho sky con be brought to my immediate teat by all, and 
T wrile thw more decisively, in the Hope that il may be so. 

Lob ws begin thon with the simple opon bluc of the sky. ‘This § 5. Natmo, 
is of course tie colour of tho pure almospheric air, not the aqueous pene rat 
vapour, bub the puro azote and oxygen, and il is the tolal colour re ise. 
of tho whole mass of that air belween us and tho void of space. 

‘Wt is modified by tho varying quantity of aqueous vapour suspended 
in it, whose colony, in its most imperfect, gnd therefore most visible, 
stuto of solution, is pure while, (as in steam,) which receives, like 
any other white, tho warm hues of the rays of the sun, and, 
according lo its quantity and imperfect solution, makes tho sky 
paler, and at the same time more or less grey, by mixing warn 
tones wilh ils blue, ‘This grey aqueous vapour, when very decided, 
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beeomes mist, and when local, cloud. [ence the sky is to he 
considered as a transparent blue liquid, in which, sb various cleva- 
tions, clouds are suspended, those clouds being themselves only par- 
ticular visible spaces of © substunce with whieh the whole mass of 
this liquid is more or less impregnated. Now, we ell know this 
perfeatly well, and yob wo so fur forgeb ib in practice, thal we Titll 
nolico the constant comncelion kept up by nature between her hluo 
and her clouds, and we ara not offended by the constant habit of 
the old masters, of considering tho blac sky as tolally distincl in ils 
nature, and far separated from the vapows which float in it, With 
them, cloud is cloud, ond blue is blue, and no kind of comection 
between them is ever hinted ut, Tho sky is thonght of as a clew, 
high, material dome, the clouds as separate bodics suspended beneath 
it, aud in conseyuence, however delicate and exquisitely removed in 
tone their skies may be, you always look ad them, not dérough 
them. Now if there be ono chevactoristio of the sky more valuable 
or neeessury to be rendered than mother, il is that which Words. 
worlh has given in the second book of tho Fxcursion : 


‘Tho chasm of sky above my head 

Ts Heaven's profoundest azure, No domain 

For ficklo, shortlived clouds, to occupy, 

Or to pass through ;—Iut rather an abyss 

In which tho everlasting stars alae, 

* Ant whose galt gloom, and boundless depth, might cenpt 

The curious eye to Joak for thom by day, 
, , . . 
And, in his American Noles, 1 vomembor Dickens notices tho samo 
druth, desevibing himself as lying drowsily on tho barge deck, 
looking nob at, but ¢Avough the sky. And if you look intensely ub 
the pure blue of a serena sky, you will sco Uhat there is a variety 
and fulness in its yory repose, UL, is not flat dead colour, bul a 
deep, quivering, transparent body of penetrablo air, in which you 
trace or imagine short,. falling spots of deceiving light, and din 
shades, faint, veiled vestiges of dark vapour; and it is this trom. 
bling transparency which ony great modorn master has cxpecially 
aimed al and given. lis bluo is never laid on in smooth couts, 
bul in breaking, mingling, melling huey a quater of an inch of 
which, out olf from all the iesb of the picture, ia still spacians, 
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slill infinite and immeasurable in depth. Ib js a painting of the 
air, someting inlo which you ean see, through the parts which are 
new you, into thoso which aro far off; something which has no 
surface, and through which we can plunge far and farther, and 
without stay or end, into the yrofundily of space ;—whereas, with 
all the old kudscape paiutors, execpt Claude, yon may indeod go 
» long way before you come to the sky, but yon will strike lard 
against if at last. 4. perfectly genuine and untouched sky of Claude § 9. And by 
is indeed mosb perfect, and beyond praise, in all qualities of air; ma 
though even with him, £ often fecl rather thet there is a great 
deal of pleasant aiv between me and the firmament, than that ihe 
firmament itself is only aix, T do not monn, however, to say a worl 
apeinst such skies as thet of the Bnchauted Casfle, or that marked 
30 in the National Gullery, or one or two which I romomber at 
Romo ; bu how hile and by how few these fine passages of Claude 
avo appreciated, is sulficiently proved by the swleryneo of such 
villanous and unpullinted copics as wo meet wilh all over Europe, 
like the Murvinge of Isang, in ow own Callery, to xemain mnder 
“his mmo, In feel, € do nob remember above den pickwes of 
Claude's, in which the skiey, whether reprinted ox altogother copies, 
ov perhaps from Clale’s hand, but cardessly laid in, like thut 
marked @4l, Dulwich Callery, were not fully as feclingless and false 
as those of other masters; while, with the Poussins, there are no 
favourable exeoptions. ‘Lheir skies are systematically wrong; tuke, for 
instance, the sky of tho Sacriflee of Isage, It is hore high noon, ag § 10. Total 
is shown by tho shadow of the figures; and what sort of colour is abenta of 
the sky ab the top of the'picturo? Is it palo and grey wilh heat, full Physi ig 
of sunshine, aud wrfathomable in depth? On the contrary, it is of a in his general 
. ‘ ‘ trealinent of 
pilch of darkness which, oxcept on the Mont Blane or Chimborazo, open sky. 
is us purely impossible as colour can be. Te might as well have 
painted ib coal black; and it is laid on with a end cont of fat 
paint, lhving no one quality or resemblanco of sky about it, [t 
cumot have altered, because the land horizon is as delicate and tender 
in tone as possible, and is cvidently unchanged ; and to complote the 
absurdity of the whole thing, this colour holds tis own, withont gra. 
deution or alteration, to within three or for degrees of the horizon, 
where it suddenly becomes bold and unmixed yelloy. Now the 
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horizon at noon may be yellow when the whole sky is, covered with 
dark clouds, and only ove open streak of Tight left in (ho distanee 
from which the whole light proceeds; nt with » clea, open sky, 
and opposite the sun, ab noon, such .a yelloy horizon us this is 
physically impossible, Tiven supposing tha tho upper part of the 
sky were polo and wom, and Chat the trmsition from the one 
hue to the other were oflected imperceptibly md gradually, as is 
invariably the case in xealily, instead of taking placo, will a space 
of two or three degrees ;—even ten, this gold yellow would be 
altogether absurd ; but as il is, we have in this sky (and ib is a fino 
piclure—one of the best of Gaspar’s that 1 know), w volable example 
of the trnth of the old masters—twvo impossible colours impossibly 
united! Sind sueh a colour in Turner’s noon-duy zenith as the 
bluc at the top, or such a colour ab a noon-day horizon as tho 
yellow ab the bottom, or such a connection of any colows whal- 
socvor as that in the centro, and then you may talk abou his 
being false to natore if you will. ‘Nor is this a solitary instanco ; 
it is Gaspar Poussin’s favourite and characteristic effeot,  f romenbor 
twenty such, most of them worse than this, in the downright snefiee 
and opacity of blue. Again, look ab the largo Cuyp in the Dulwich 
Gallery, which My, Lulitt considers the “finest in the world,” and. 
of which he very complimentarily says, “The tonder green of the 
valleys, tho gleaming luke, the purple light of the ‘hills, have mu 
effect like tho dowa on .an unripe aneetarine 1 ought to have 
apologised beforo now, for nol having studied sufficiently in Covent 
Gavdon to be provided with, terms of correct and classienl crilicism, 
Ono of my friends begged me to observe, the other day, that Cliude 
was “pulpy ;” another added dhe yet moro gratifying information 
that he was “juicy;” and it is uow happily discovered that Cuyp 
is “downy.” Now T due say that the sky of this fivstrala Cayp 
is very like an unripe neclarine: all that [ have io suy about it is, 
that it is exceedingly unlike » sky, ‘Che bine remains wichanged 
and ungradualed over three-fourths of il, down to the horizon; 
while the sum, in tho left-hand corner, is surronnded with a helo, 
first of yellow, and then of crnde pink, both being separated from 
cach other, and the les} from the bluc, as sharply as the bélis of 
a rainbow, and both fogethor nob ascending ton degrees in the 
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sky. Now it is diMlentt to conceive how any man calling himself 
a painter could intpose such a thing on the public, and still more 
how the publie cw zeceive il, as a representation of thal sunsob 
purple which invariably extends its influence {othe zenith, so thut 
there is no pure blue mywhere, but a purple increasing in purity 
gradually down to its point of greatest intensity (about forty-five 
degrees from the horizon), and then melting impercoptibly into the 
gold, the threo colours extending their influence over the whole sky; 
so that Uroughout the whole sweep of the heaven, there is no one 
spot where the colour is not in an equal state of transition—passing 
from gold inlo orange, from that into rose, from that into purple, 
from thal into blue, with absolute equality of change, so that in no 
place enn it be svid, “hore it changes,” and in no place, “hero it 
is unchuiging”? ‘Chis is invariably the case, ‘Thero is no such 
thing—there never was, and never will be such a thing, whilo 
God’s heaven remiins as it is made—ns a seronc, sunset sky, with 
ils purple and rose in eds ubout the sun. 

Such bold, broad examples of ignorance as these would soon sot ¢ 12. The ox- 
silo all the claiins of the professed landscape painters to truth, ceeding value 
with whatever delicney of colow or manipulation they may be of the nly 
disguised, But thore are somo skies, of the ‘Duteh school, in Dutch schools. 

‘ : * Their qualities 
which cleamess and coolness huve been aimed at, inslead of depth s are unatiain- 
and some introduced movely ug backgrounds to the historical subjects able ix modern 
of the oldor Itnliuns, which theve is no matching in modern times ; 
ono would think angels had painted thym, for all is now clay and 
oil in comparison, Lt seems as if we had totally lost the art, for 
surely atherwisv, however lite ow paintors might aim at ib or feol 
il, they would touch the chord sometimes by accident; but they 
never do, and the mechanicnl incapacity is still moro Strongly evi- 
dencol by the muddy slenggles of the unhappy Germans, who have 
tho fecling, parlially strained, artificial, and disensod, indeed, but still 
gemuine enough to bring ont the tone, if, they had the mechanical 
means ant technical knowledgo, But, however they wore obtained, 
the eleav tones of this kind of the older Italians are glorious and 
enviable in the highest degree; and wo shall show, when we come 
to speak of the beautiful, that they are one of the most just grounds 
of the fume of the old mustors, 
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Bub there is a series of phenomena coieefed will the open 
blue of the sky, whieh wo must tiho especial notice of, us it is ol 
constant ovenreence in the works of Tamer aul Chude, the effects, 
namely, of visible senders, UL will be necessary for us thoronglily 
to understand the cieumstanees wider which such ofleets luke 


place, y 

Aqueous vapour or mist, suspended in the atmosphere, becomes 
visible exactly as dust docs in the air of w voom. he the shrlows 
you nob only camot sce tho dust itself, heeanse imilhamined, but 
you can sce other objects through the dust without obscurity, thy 
ait being thus actually vendeved moro transparent: by a deprivation 
of light, Where a sunbeam enters, overy particle of dust heeomes 
visible, and a palpable interruption to the sight, so (hal a trumverse 
sunbeam is a real obstacle to the vision, you cmmot see things clearly 
through it. 

In the some way, whorover vapour is illuminated by transverse 
rays, there ‘it becomes visible as a whiteness more or les affecting 
the purity of the bluc, and destroying it cxnctly in proportion to 
the degree of illumination, But where vapour is in slude, it hag 
very hitle cffech on tho sky, porhaps making ib a file deeper and 
ployer Chin ib otherwise would be, bub nob itself, unless very dense, 
distinguishable ox fell as mist. 

The appearmeo of mist or whiloness in the blne of Che sky, is 
thus ea oirewnstance which more ov ess aceompunies stumdhine, nnd 
which, supposing the qumtiy of vapour constant, is greatest in the 
brightest swilight, When there are no douds in the shy, the 
whiteness, as it affects Une whole sky equally, is not paetionlirly 
noticeable, Bub when thera ave clouds between us aud the aun, 
the sun boifig low, those clouits cast shadows wong mut theongh the 
mis of suspended vapour, Within the space of these shudows, the 
vapour, as above slated, becomes Gransparent and mvisible, nud. the 
sky appears of a pure luo. But where the sunbeams strike, the 
vapour becomes visible m the form of the bens, occasioniny those 
vadinting shafls of light which ure ono of the most valunble and: 
constimb aecompaninents of a low sun, The denser the mist, the 
inove distinel ond shwp edged will (hese rays be; when tho sir 
is vory clear, they aro more vague, flushing, graduted passnyes of 
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light, when it is very thick, they ave keon edged and decisive in 
w high degree, 


We see ther 
whole space ¢ 
secorully, that 
Sosy thon tho 


t, fival, Chat a quantity of mist dispersed throngh the 
nf the sky, is necessmy {o this phenomenon; and 
what we usually think of as beams of greater bright. 
vest of the shy, we in reality only a part of that 


sky in its wuiteal stulo of illumination, cut off and rendered brilliant 
by the shadows from the clouds,—that these shadows are in realily 


the sowwe of 
of tho shy car 
broken dowds 
aul from sul 


the appearance of beams,—that, therefore, uo part 
n present such an appearance, ercept when there are 
between it and the sun; wd Insily, that the shadows 
h clouds me nob necessarily grey or dak, but very 


noarly of the natural pure blue of a sky destitute of vapour, 
Now, as it has been proved that the appearance of beams can §15.Euancous * 


only take plac 
and the sun, 


ein a part of the sky which has clouds between it 
it is evident that no appearance of beans ewn over 
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begin from the orb itself, excepl when there is a cloud ov solid old masters. 


body of some 
will almost inv 
around it, the 
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kink between us and it; Dut tha) such appearances 
ritinbly begin on'the durk side of somo of tho clouds 
orb itself ronwining the centre of a broad blaze of 
Wordsworth has given na in two lines, the only cir- 


cunstinees wudor which rays can ever appear to have origin in the 


orb itself y—~ 


But rays of light, 
Now suddenly diverging fiom the orb, 
Rolived behind the mountam tops, or veiled 
Dy the dense air, shot wrwards. 
Yreunston, Book TX, 


And Mener has given us the elect magnificently in {he Dartmouth 
of the River Seonery.  Té is frequent among the old masters, and 
sonst iu Chaule; though the lntter, from drawing his beams 
{oo fing, ropresents the effect upon the dejed cye rather than the 


light which ac 


sbually oxists, and approximates very closely to the 


idenl whieh we seo in the sign of tho Rising Sun; nay, I am 
nowy savo that T xyemember ¢nses in which he hes given us the 


tliverging: ben, 


, without any cloud or bill interfering with the orb. 


Tt muy, perhaps, be somewhat difficalt to sny how far it is allowable 516 Tho ray 


l 


'h 
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which nppears to represent that kind of ray which is seen by tho daaded oye. Lt 

inthe dazzled. 7 ‘ + 

eye should not 18 very covlain thal we never look lawards & bright sim without 

Do represented. soning glancing rays issue from ib; bub ib is equally covlain Uhab 
those rays avo no more reul existences than the red and bine circles 
which wo sco alter having heen so daaled, md tint if we are lo 
roprosent the rays wo onght also to cover om sky with pink onl* 
bluc circles. Lf should on tho whole consider it utterly false in 
principle, to represent the visionary beau, and thal we ought only to 

§17. Theprac- shaw that which has actual existence, Such we find to be the 

Tee rene constant practico of Tner, liven where, owing to interposed 


Ts keen pers 
ception of the clouds, he ls beams appearing 4o issue from the orb itself, they 


more delleats 

phunomenn of gro broad bursts of light, nob spiky mays; md his moro usual pra 

ays, eras si . ‘ . 
tice isto keep ull near the stm in ono simplo blaze of intenso light, 
and from the first clouds to throw beams to the zonith, though ho 
often docs not permit any appearance of rays until close to the zonith 
itself, Opon at the 80th page of the Iustaated edilion of Rogers’s 
Poems, You have there a sky bleing with sunbeams; but they 
all begin a long way from the sun, and they avo accounted for by a 
mass of dense clouds smrounding the orb itself, Turn to the 7th 
page. Behind the old owk, where the sun is supposed to he, you 
have only « blavo of wndistingnished light; bub up on the left, over 
the edge of the cloud, on ita dark side, tho snubeam. ‘umn bo page 
192,—Dlazing rays again, bub all begiming whore the clouds co, nob 
one can you tre to the sun; mil observe how carefully the long 
shadow on the mountain is,accounled for by the dim dark promon- 

$18, Tho total fory projecting out near tho sun, I necd nob multiply oxamples ; 

aioenee OF mY you will find various modifications and uses of these effcots through- 


avidence of 
auch prieeption og his works, But you will nol find « single trace of them in the 


in the works 7 

af fh ait old masters, ‘'Thoy give yon the mys issuing from behind black 
clouds, because they are a coarse and common cllecb which could 
nob possibly esenpe their observation, and because they ave casily 
imitated, They give yon, tho spiky shafls issuing from the orb itself, 
because theso are partially symbolical of light, and nssist n tardy 
imagination, us two or threo rays soratehed round tho sun with a 


pon would, though they would be rays of darkness inslewd of light? 


1 Y havo loft this pavsgo nx tt slood originally, because id is tyht a far ag it 
gocs; yet it speaks with too litllo xespect of symbolivm, which is uften of tho highest 
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But of tho most benutiful phonomenon of all, the appearance of the 
dclicnto rey for in the sky, threading its way among the thin, trans- 
parent clouds, while all sound the sun is unshadowed fire, there is 
no record nov example whatsoever in their works. Té was too doli- 
j cate ond spiritual for them; probably their blunt and feelingless 
eyes never perecived it in naturo, and their untaught imaginations 
ware nob likely to originate it in the study. 

Little is to be said of the skies of our other landscape artists, § 10. Truth 
dn puintings, they are commonly {oneless, crude, and wanting in ater 
depth and tansparoncy; but in drawings, somo very perfect and drawings. 
delicate oxumples have bale, prodaced by various members of the 
old Water Colour Society, hind one or two others 3 but with respect 
io tho qualities of which we axe af present speaking, it is not 
right to compare drawings with paintings, as the wash or spunging, 
or other artifices peculiar 10 water colow, axe capable of producing 
nn nppoarance of quality which it needs much higher art to produce 
in oils. 

‘Takon gonerally, tho open skies of the moderns are inferior in § 20. Recapi- 
qnulily lo picked and untouched skies of the greatest of the ancients, beat ais oe 
but far suporior to the average class of pictnres which wo havo avery fe snaenta 


are, in yualily, 


day fathered upon their xepulation, Nine or ton skies of Claude tnimitable, bat 
in 1endoring of 


might he named which are not to be contended with, in their way, various truth, 
mui as nany of Coyp. ‘Moniors has given somo very wonderful pas- "8" 
sages, tnd the clearness of the carly THahan and Dutch schools is beyond 

all imitation, But the common bluo daubing which we hear cvay 

lay in our best Clalleries attributed to Clande and Cuyp, and the 

gennino skies of Salvator, and of both the Poussins, are not to be 

compared for an instant with the best works of modern times, even 

’ 


wse in roligiowa mt, and in some measine js allowable in all mt. In the works of 
almost all tho greatest mastors there aro portions which me explanatory rather than 
representative, and typical 1athor than imitative; nor could these be parted with but 
at infinite loss. Noto, with respoct to the ‘present question, the dating black 
aanboans of Titian, in lis woodout of Si. Franels ieceiving the Stigmata, and compare 
hero Part INI, Soot, 11, Chap, TV. § 18; Chap, V.§ 18, And though I beliove that 
T wn right in constdeving all such symboliam as out of place in pure Jandscape, and 
in attributing that of Claudo t ignoance or inability, and not to feoling, yet 1 
praise ‘Lurnor nol so much for his absolute rofusal to repicsent the apiky ray about 
ihe sun, as for hia perceiving and rondering that which Claude never perceived, the 
mullitudinons presence of radiating light in the uppor sky, and on all its countless 
ranks of subtle cloud, 


be 
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in quality and tionsparency ; while in all matters requiing doliento 
observation or accurate seience—in all which wos nob altaitutble by 
techuicalities of art, and which depended upon the arhst’s knowledge 
and understanding of nature, all the works of the qucienls aio alike 
the productions of mete clukhen, sometimes munifovling grow’ son 
ability, but proving ab the same time, feebly developed intelligence, 
and ill regulated observation. 
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CIEAPTER IT. 


OF INUIT, OF CLOUDS REI, OF MN RPEION OF TMD crRus, 
Oun noxt subject of investigation must be {he specific churactéy of § 1, Diticwtty 
clouds, a species of mth which is especinlly neglected by artists 5 4, currents 
fist, bovanse as ab is wilhin the limits of possibility that a cloud pol at clouds 
may aysumo elnost any form, ib is difficult to point out, and not 
always casy to feel, wherein cxvor consists 5 and secondly, because i 
ia lotolly impossible to study tho forms of clouds from nature with 

cara qu aepuragy, ada chango in the subject takes place belween 
every tonch of the following poneil, and parls of an outline sketched 
ad different idants comot harmanize, nalie never having intended 
them to come together, Still if artists wero moro in the habit of 
shotching cloudy rapidly, and as acomately as possible in tho outline, 
front natme, instoal of daubing down what they cull “elects” with 
he brash, they would soon find thoresis more beruty sbout Thoir 
fons than can be arrived ab by any random Iclicity of invention, 
however brilliant, and more essential charaeler than can be violnted 
wilhoul inewring the charge of fulsehood,—fulschood as direct and 
definite, Though nol as traceeblo as ovror in the less varied fealwes 
of organio form. 

Tho fist end most imporlant character of clouds, is dependent § 2% Vmlation 

7 : ‘ of dict ohmac- 

on the different allitudes ab which they ave,formed. ‘Che abmosphere ter at duteront 

any be conveniently considered as divided into three spaces, each abla ide 

inhabited by clouds of specific charactor altogether different, thongh, gions to which 


they muy con 


in vealily, {hero is no distinct limit fixed between them by nature, vonlnly bo 
clouds being formed ab every altitude, and puteking according to jetonging. 


theiy altitude, more or less of the chevaclers of tho upper or lower 
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regions, The seenory of the sky is thus formed of an infinitely 
graduated series of systemalic forms of cloud, each of which hus its 
own region in which alone it is formed, and cach of which hns spreilte 
characters which can only bo properly determined hy comparing them 
as they are found clearly distinguishod by intervals of considerable 
space. I shall therofore consider the sky as dividei into threo regions,” 
the uppor region, or region of the cirens; the cenlral region, or region 
of the stratus; the lower region, or the region of the win-clond, 

The clouds which T wish to consider as inchided in the upper 
region, never touch oven the highest mountains of Muropc, ond 
may therefore be looked upon as never formed below an clovatiin 
of at least 16,000 fect; they aro tho motionless mullitutinous lines 
of ‘delicate vapour with which the blue of the opon sky is com. 
monly streaked or speckled after several days of fine wenther, 1 
must be pardoned for giving o ‘lvtaled description of Uncie specitia 
charactors as thoy aro of constant oceuvencs "in tho works 
of modern artists, and I shall havo occasion to speak frequently of 
them in future parts of the work, ‘Their chief characters ave 
first, Symmetry: They aro nearly always arranged in somo definite 
and ovident order, commonly in long mmks reaching sometimes 
from tho zenith to tho hovizon, each rank composed of an infinile 
number of transverse bars of about the sume longlh, ach bar 
thickest in the middle, ad terminating in a tracoless vaporous 
point ab each side; the ranks we in the divection of the wind, 
ad the bars of courso at right angles to it; these latler avo 
commonly slightly bent in tho middle, Frequently two systems of 
this kind, indicative of two cmrents of wind, al different altitudes 
intersect one another, forming a network, Another frequont arrange. 
ment is in groups of excessively fine, silky, parallel fibres, commonly 
radiating, or having a tondeney to radiute, from ono of their ox- 
tremities, and torminating in a plumy sweep at the other:—thesa 
are vulgarly known os ‘mores’ tails.” Tho plumy and oxpanded 
extremity of these is often bent upwards, sometimes buck, and ap 
again, giving an appearance of groat floxibilily ond uwnily at the 
same time, as if ihe clouds wore tough, aud would hold togathor 
however bent. Tho nawow extremity is invariably turned to the 


wind, and the fibres ure parallel with its direction, ‘Tho upper 
; ‘ 
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clouds ulways full into some modification of ouv or other of these 
ayangenonts, ‘They tus diller from all other clouds, in having 
a plan and system; wherous other clouds, though thero aro certain 
lews which they cammot break, have yet perfect freedom from any- 
thing like a relative und general system of government, ‘Tho upper 
clouls are to the lower, what soldiers on parade avo to mixed 
multitude; no men walk on their heads or their hands, and so 
there aro certain laws which no clouds violate; bub thore is nothing 
except in tho upper clonds resembling synnnetrical discipline. 

Secondly, Sharpness of Wdge: The edges of the bars of the upper § 5. ‘Their 
clouds which ave twned to the wind, ave often the sharpest which peri 
the sky shows; no outline whatever of any other kind of cloud, * 
however markod and energetic, ever approaches the delicate decision 
of these edges. ‘Che ontline of «a black thunder-cloud is striking, 
from the great energy of the colour or shade of the general mass ; 
but ns a lino, ib is soft and indistinel, compared with tho edge of 
the cimvas, in uw clear sky with a brisk breeze, On the other hand, 
tho ailgs of the bur tnmed away from the wind is always. soft, 
offen iinperceptible, anelling into the blue interstices between it aud 
its neat neighbour, Commonly the sharper one eélge is, the soflor 
iy the other, und the clouds look flat, and as if they slipped over 
each other liko Cho seales of w fish, When both edges are soft, as 
iy ulwnys the caso whon the sky is cle end windless, the cloud 
looks solid, round, and fecey, 

Thivdly, Multitude: ‘Tho delicacy of ghese vapours is somelimes § 6. ‘Tholy 
enrviod into such an infnily of division, that no other sensation of ™™ber 
number that the emth’ or heaven can give is so impressive, 
Number is always most fell whon it is symnetneal, (vide Burke on 
© Sublime’ Part ii, seal. 8,) and, therefore, no sca-vaves nor fresh 
lewes ntake their amber so evident or so impressive as theso 
vapours, Nor is nature content with an infinity of bars or lines 
dono-—erch bor is in ils tun sovered into a number of small 
undulatory masses, more or Jess connected according lo tho violence 
of tho wind. When this division is morely oflectad by undulation, 
the cloud oxuctly resembles sop-sond ribbed by the tide; bub when 
tho division omounta to reel separation we have tho mottled or 
mackerel skies, Commonly, the grealer tho division of its bars, the 
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broader and move shopeless is the umk or field, so that in the 
mottled sky it is lost altogether, and we have largo aegular felda 
of equal size, masses like flocks of shoop; such olonds mo three 
on four thousand fect below tho logiamate eirras, Lb have geen thom 
cast a shadow on tho Mont Blanc ab simsel, so thal they mest 
descend nemly to within fiflen thousand feet of the earth, 
§ 7. Causes of  Fomthly, Purity of Colour: Tho neuresl of these clouds ~ (hase ovar 
ther, peonlaly the observer’s head, bemg at least thice amles above him, and nearly 
mg. all entermg the oidinmy sphere of vision, futher fom him still 
their dak sides are much gieyer and cooler than those of other 
clouds, owing to their distance. ‘Chey aro composed of (ho pmnest 
* aqueous vapour, free fiom all foulness of ourthy gases, and of this 
in the lightest and sost rethaial state in whieh aw can be, to bo 
visible. Farther, they receive the light of the sun in a state af 
far greater intensity hon lowor objects, the beams bring (ransmitted 
to them though atmospheric sir far losy dense, and wholly wnatleeted 
by mist, smoke, or ny othor impurity, tenee their colows are 
more pure and vivid, and their whito less sullied then those of 
any othe clouds, 
$8. Thow va- Lastly, Variety: Varicly is ever so conspiouons, as when tt ws 
tety oFfo1M Hod ith symmetry. ‘the perpetual change of form in ather 
dlouds, is monotonous in its yory divanuluuty, vor is dilorones 
striking where no comoxion is implied; but if through a inge of 
barred clouds, crossing half the henven, all governed by the suo 
forces and filling into ono goneval form, thero bo yet a marked and 
evident dissimilarity belween cach member of the great maks~—-onc 
more finely drawn, tho next moxe delicately ‘moulded, the neat moro 
gracefully benl—each lnoken into differently modulled and variously 
numbered groups, the varicly is doubly stiking, because contrasted 
with the perfect symmetry of which ib forms a part. Hone, tho 
importance of the tmth, that nature never lets one of the membors 
of even her most disesplined groups of cloud be like another; lub 
though each 1s adapted for tho same function, and in its greal 
featues resembles all the othes, nob one, oul of tho mullions 
with which the sky is chequered, is without o separate beunly 
sad character, appearmg io have had distinel thought oceupigd in 
its conception, and distinct forces in its production; and in addition 
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to this perpetual vention, visible hi each member of each systom, 
we find systems ol separate cloud imterseatnys one another, the 
sweeping Imes iningled md intersoven with the agi bars, these 
in thehy burn selling mto banks of saud-like uipple and Mnkes of 

a f 
(bitfedt nd atvegntar fom; under all, pohnps the masyy outline of 
some lover loud moves heavily revoys the motionless buoyuney 
af the npper Lnies, mat iidivaies at once then clevation amd thei 
Lepant, 

Such moe the geeab attiibutes of the upper coud region ; whether § 9 Totat 
Hwy are beautiful, valuable, o impressive, it is not om present oui 
Tusiness fo decide, nor to endeavour to discover the rcuson of the ae 
somewhab remukable fret, that the whole field of ancient landsengo pee 
web affords, us far as we remember, but one instance of any offort 
whilever lo represent the chancter of tus cloud region, ‘That one 
instance is the Imudscape of Rubens in our own gullery, in which 
tho mottled or Mcecy sky ig given with perfeat tiith und exquisite 
Dennty, ‘Vo this should perhaps be added, some of the backgiountls 
of the histovienl painters, where horizontal lines were required, and 
a Sow level bas al while or warm colowr crass the serenily of the 
Luo. ‘These, uv fiw as thoy go, aro oflon very perfect, and the 
oloyation wud repose of theit effect anight, wo showld have thought, 
lave pointed ont to Uke landscape pinters that there was some(hing 
(I do not say much, but certainly something) fo be mnde out of 
the high clouds, Not one of them, howeva, took the hint, ‘Lo 
whom, amon thom all, ean we look fox the slightest realization af 
tho fine mid fiithfal deseuptive passage of the “iaxcursion,” already 
alludat to» 


But rays of light, 
Now suddenly thveaging from the orh, 
Retocd behind the mountain tops, o1, vealed 
Vy the dense aly, shot upwards te the erown 
OF the Dh fiunmment -alutt— and wide 
Ant multitudes of hithe Neating elpuds, 
Bie ye, who say, of change wore concious, preted 
Thratgh then othecal levtare, had become 
Vivid as fire, - clonds sepatately poised, 
Tomonerable nitude of forms 
Seattoral thraugh hnlt the cirite of the sky, 
And giving buvk, and shielding each on eavh, 
With prodigat communion, the bright hues 
1% ri 
wt 


n 
§ 10. The 
intense and 
constant study 
of tlfém by 
‘Turner, 
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Which fiom the unapparent fort of glay 

Thoy had imbibed, and ceased not to vedere, 
That which the heavens displayed the Hauid dcop 
Repeated, but with unity subbme, 


There is but one inaster whose works we em think of while we 
yead this; one alone hus taken noliee of the neglected wpper sky ; 
it is Ins peculiar and favourite field; he hus walched its every 
modification, and given ils overy phase and feature; al all hours, in 
all seasons, he has followed ats passions and als changes, wd has 
brought down and Jeid open to the world another upoeulypse of 
Theaven. 

There is scarcely 9 painting of Troner’s, in whieh somty of sky 
and imtensity of hight aro aimed at together, m which (hese clonds 
are not used, though there me nob two casey in whieh they uve 
used altogether alike. Sometimes they are crowded together in 
masses of mingling light, as in the Shylock; every part aud atom 
sympathising in that contmuons capression of slow movemont which 
Shelly has so beaulfully touched -— 


Underneath the young gioy days 
A multitude of dense, white Mecey clouds, 
Were wandeing mm thik flocks along he mounting, 
Shephovded by the slow, unwilling wind. 


“At other times they aro blended with the sky itself, (ell only 
hero and there by a ray ¢f light callmg thom, into evistonoy ont 
of its misty shade, as iu the Moreury and Argus; sometimes, whore 
great repose is to be given, they appear in a few detached, oyual, 
rounded flakes, which seom to hang inotionless, each Tike the 
shadow of the other, in the deep bine of tho zemth, ay m the 
Acro-Corinth ; sometimes they arg scattored in fiery flying fragments, 
each burning wath separate energy, as in tho ‘lemernire; somolimes 
woven together with fine threads of mlermedito darkness, melting 
into the blue, as in the Napoleon, But in ull eases the exquisite 
manipulation of the master gives to cach stom of the mullitude its 
own character and expression, ‘Though they be conntless ay leaves, 
each has its poition of light, ts shadow, ils reflex, ils peeliar and 
separating form. 
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‘Take for instance tho allustiated edition of Rogeys’s Poons,! amd § 11. Ths vig- 
open ab af the SOth page, and obsorve how every ailuibule which I tad 
have pointed out iu tho upper sky, is there rendeed with the 
faithfulness of a initror; the long lines of pmallel bars, the dehente 
canvative from the wind, which the inclination of the suil shows you 
to he from the west ; the excessive sharpness of every edge which is 
{ured to (hw wind, the faintness of every opposite one, the breaking 
up of each buv into rounded masses, and finally, the inconceivable 
variety wilh which individ form has been given to every member 
of the multitude, and not ouly individual form, but yvoundness and 
substmee even where there is senvecly a hair’s brendth of elond to 
express ib in. Observe, above eveything, the varying indieation 
ofS spuce and depth in the whole, so that you may look through 
and through from one cloud to another, feeling uot merely how 
they votive (o the horizon, bub how they melt back into tho recesses 
of the skys every interval being filled with absolute aix, and all its 
spaces so melting and fluctuating, and fonght with change as with 
repost, that as you look, you will fancy that the wys shoot higher 
and higher into dhe vault of light, and that the pale streak of 
Lovizontul vapour is melting away from the clond that i¢ crosses, 
Now watch for the noxt bavred sunrise, and (uke this vignette to 
the window, and fesh at by natuce’s own clouds, among whieh you 
will find founs and passages, 1 do nob say amorely Zita, bub 
appmently the uelit originals of parts of (his vory diawing., And 
with whow will you do this, eveopt with ‘Tuner? ‘Will you do it 
with Chuule, and sot that blank squme yerd of bho, with its 
rownd, white, flat fixtiues ef similar cloud, beside the purple infinity 
of nature, with her countless multitude of shadowy lines, and flaky 
waves, and folded veils of varinble mist? ‘Will you do il with 
Powwsin, and seb those ninsay steps of mnyielding solidity, with tho 
chaviol-und-fowwr driving wp them, by the side of the delicate forms 
which tomuiuae iu Uweads too dine for the eye to follow them, 
and of fextive so Unn woven that the caliest stars shino through 


"1 uso this work feynently for ilastratton, heeause It is the only one I know in 
whioh the onjravor has worked sith delicacy enough to give the real forme and 
touched of Toner, [ean reagon from these plates, (ln questions of form only,y 
nemly as woll ay 1 eauld from the dravings, 
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thom? ‘Will you do ib with Salvator, und set ud volume of violent 
and restless manulactory smoke beside those entm and quict Dars, 
which pause in the heaven as if they would never leave it more? 
g12 Wisuse Now we have just scen how Juner uses the sharp-cdged cir, 
of the chs us in * soe . . te, 
expiesing mist, When he sims wt giving great transpareney of wir, But it wns 
shown in the preceding chapter that sunbeams, or the appeuunes 
e of them, are always sharper in their edge in proportion us {he air 
is more misty, as thoy are most defined in x voom wheie there ts 
most dust flying about in i, Consequently, in the vignetle we haya 
been just noticing, where transparency is 10 bo given, though there 
is a blaze of light, its beams are never edged; u lendeney to rays 
is visible, but you cannot in any part Jind w single mmrked edge of 
a rising sunbeam, the sky is merely more flushed in ono plice than 
another. Now let us seo what ‘Curer does when he wanls uist, 
Tun to the Alps at Daybreak, p. 198, in the sumo book. — [oro 
wo havo the cirri used again, but now they have no shmp edpos, 
they are all fleecy and mingling with each other, though every one 
of them has the most oxquisite indication of individual fomn, aul 
they melt back, not till they are lost in exceeding Tight, av in the 
other plato, but into a mystorions, fluainaling, shadowy sky, of 
which, thongh the light penetzates through it all, yor: perceive every 
pat to be charged with vapour, — Nolire particularly Ue half 
indicated forms even where Ho is most serene, behind the showy 
mountains, And now, how aro the sunbewns drawn? No Jonger 
indecisive, flushing, palpitating, evory one is sluwp and leur, and 
terminated by definite shailow; note especially the mmket lines on 
the upper clouds; finally, observe the difference in the mole of 
indicating the figures, which avo here misty and indistingnishible, 
telling only as shadows, though they ave nem and large, while those 
in the former vignetle cume clear upon the eye, though they ‘wore 
so fur off as to appear mere points. 
eee Now is this perpetual consistency in all points, this concentration 
evay mmor Of every fact which can possibly bear upon what wo aro to be told, 
feature, this watchfulness of the ontire meaning end system of nature, which 
fills every part and space of the pictwe with coincdenecs of witness, 
ws which como out upon us, as they would fom the reulily, moro 
fully and deeply in proportion to the knowledge we possess aud the 
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allention we give, ammable or net? 1 could go on wailing page 

afler page on every sky of ‘Luvner’s, and pointing: out fresh truths 

in every onc, Tn (he flavee, for instance, of the Rivers of Manco, 

we uve a new fact pointed oul fo us with respect to these cirri, 

manely, their being so faint and transparenl as nob to be distin 

guistuble from the bluo of the sky, (n frequent case,) except inthe 

course of a sunbomn, which, however, does not ihnnine their edges, 

they being nob solid enough to rellect light, but penetrates their 

wholo substinee, und renders them flat, Inminous forms in its path, 

instantly and totally lost ab its edge. And thus a separalo essay 

would be xequived by every picture, to make fully understood the 

new phenomena which ib treated and ilnstrated. Bub after once 

showing whut ave tho prevuiling chuacteristies of these clouds, we 

em. only leave it to the reader to trace them wherever they occu, 

Moro are somo fine and characteristio passages of this kind of 

cloud given by Stanfield, though he dares not suse them in mulbtade, 

and is wouting in those refined qualities of form which it is totally 

impossible to explain in words, but which, perhaps, by simple out 

lines, on a argo sale, selucted from the clond forms of various 

uvlints, Eomay it following portions of the work illustrate with the 

pencil. 

Of the colows of these clouds 1 have spoken Dbefare, (See. 1. § 11. ‘the 

* 5 ws colour of the 

Chaps €h)5 but dhongh (then alluded to they purity und vivichiess, upper clouds, 

FE seareoly dook proper nolics of their variety; there is indeed in 

mative variety in all things, und it would be absurd {o insish on it 

in cach caso, yeb the colows of theso clouds are so marvellous in 

theiv chungottlness, that they require particular notice, Lf you watch 

for the neat sunset, when there are a considerable number of these 

cleri in the sky, you will seo, especially ut the zenith, that the sky 

docs nob remain of the suuc colour for two inches Logether; one 

cloud has a dark side of cold blue, and a fringo of amilky white; 

another, thove it, his u dark side of purple ad an edgo of red 5 

another, newer the sun, has at underside of oramgo and wm cilge 

of, gold; these you will find mingled with, od passing into the 

blue of the sky, whith in places you will nob be able to distinguish 

‘from. dhe éool grey of tho darker clowds, and which will be itself full 

of gradation, now pure and deep, now faint and feeble; and all this 


§ 15, Recapi- 
(ulation, 


‘ 
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is done, not in large preees, nor on a darge senle, but over and 
over agdin in every equate yard, so that there is no single part 
nor portion of the whole sky which has not in itself variely of colour 
enough for a sepmate picture, out yet no single yurb which is 
like another, or which hes not somo peculiar souree of henuly, and 
some peculiar avrangement of colour of ils own, Now, fustend of 
this, you got in the old masters—Cuyp, or Clande, or whoever (hey 
may be—a field of blue, delicately, beautifidly, and unifornly shaded 
down to the yellow sun, with a cortain mumber of similar clouds, 
each with a dark side of the same grey, and an edge of the sume 
yellow. I do not say that nature never dors anything Niko this, 
but I say that her principle is to dow greal deal more, and (ab 
what she docs mow then this-—what T have above described, anid 
what you may sco in nine gunsols ont of ten—has been observed, 
attempted, and rendered by Loner only, and by him with a fidelity 
and force which presents us with moro essential truth, and move 
clear expression and illustration of natural laws, in every wrenth of 
vapour, than composed the whole slock of heavonly information, 
which lasied Cuyp and Clando their lives, 

We close then our presant consideration of the upper cloudy, lo 
retin 40 them when wo know what is heautifil; wo lave ab present 
ouly to remember that of these clouds, and the inuhs eomected 
with them, nono before ‘Turner had taken any notices whatsoever; 
that hnd they therefore beon even fechly and imporfeatly represented 
by him, they would yob have givon him a claim td bo emisidered 
more extended and universal in his statement of truths thon ony of 
his predecessors; how much more when wo find that deop fidelily in 
his studicd and perfect skics which opens now sources of delight, to 
every advancement of our knowleigo, and to every added moment 
of our contemplation, 
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Wr hive next to investigate the churucter of the Central Cloud § 1. tatent 
Royion, which [ consider us inchuting all clonds which aro the usual typi 
characteristic of ordinary serous weather, and which touch CL a ei 
euvelope the mountains of Switzerland, bub never allect those of our 

own island; they may therefore he considered as ocenpying a spreo 
of air ten thousmil foot in height, extending fom five lo fifteen 
thousand Lect ubove tho sea, 

These clouds, vecording to their elevation, appear with great varicly 
of form, offen partaking of the streaked or mottled character of 
the higher region, aul as often, when the precursors of slorm, 
manilostiug forma closely connected with the lowest vain clouds ; 
Hub the species especially charneteristic of the central rogion is a 
while, iageed, irregular, and senttored vapor, which has little form 
and less colour, aul of which a good exmnple may be seen in the 
lurgesb Tandseape of Cayp, in the Dulwich Gallery. When this 
vapour collects into amasses, it is partially rounled, chinsy, and 
ponderous, us it ik would dimblo out of the sky, shaded with a 
dull prey, and totally devoid of any appearance of energy or motion, 
liven in nature, these clouds ie comparatively uninteresting, senredly § 2. Us charae- 
worth raising owe heads to look bs and on eanvass, valutble only cana 
ay uo meuns of introducing Tight, and breaking the monotony of tltention nor 


thought for 


ius; yeh they are, perhaps, beyond all others the favonrite clonds thei sepevsma- 
F tation, me 
of the Dutch masters, Whether they bad any motive for tho thoes, 


; . ‘ : vty wi ih faveuutte sub- 
atoption of stich muterials, beyond the extreme fucility with Which eth tte 


acres of ernvass inighb thas bo covered without my troublesomo old masters, 
exertion of thought; or any (emplation (o such selections beyond 


§ 3, The clouds 
of Sulvates and 
Poussin. 


§ 4. Thelr 
essential cha- 
acters, 
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the impossibility of error where auntie shows no form, mud the 
impossibility of deficiency where she shows no bently, if is not 
hero the place to ddeimme, Such shies ave happily beyond the 
reach of cuticism, for he yho tells you uothing eounob toll youn 
falschood. A litle flake-white, glazed with a ght brush over the 
envefully toned blue, permilled to fall into whatever forms  chimee 
might dotermine, with the single precaution that then edges should 
be tolorably invegular, supplicd, m dundreds of mstanees, a shy 
quite gooi enough for all ordmary purposes ~- quite good cnongh 
for cattle to graze, or boors to play at nine-ping mder—urdl equally 
devoid of oll that could guatify, mform, jor offend, 

But although this kind of cloud is, asf have suid, typical of the 
centyal region, it is nol one which notute is fond of, She seacely 
ever lets an how pass without some manifestation of finor forms, 
sometines approaching the upper cirri, sometimes the lower cumulus. 
And then im tho lower outlnes, we have the nearest gpprosimation 
which nature ever presents to the clouds of Claude, Salvator, and 
Poussin, 10 the characters of which L must request especinl ultention, 
as it 1s here only that wo shall have a fiir opportunity of compuring 
theiv shies with those of the modern school. [ shall, ws before, 
glance rapidly vb the gical laws of specitie form, aul 0 pnb il in 
the powor of the reader to judge for himself of the Guth of repie- 
sontalion. 

Clouds, it is to bo romembeied, sro nob so much local yapow, 
as vapour rendered locally snsible by o fall of temperate, ‘hs 
a cloud, whose parla me in conslant motion, will hover on a snowy 
mountain, pursuing constantly the same track upon its fhimks, and 
yot renoining of the samo size, the same form, and in Ue sme 
place, for half e day together. No matter how violent or how 
capricious the wind may b¢, the instant it approaches tho spol where 
the clully influence of the snow extends, the moitine it cuvieg 
becomes visible, and then and there the cloud forms on the instant, 
apparently maintainng ils form agaiust the wind, though the cavefal 
and keen eye can see all its parts in the most rapid motion across 
‘the mountain, The outlines of snch a clond are of course nol detor- 
mined by the imegulay impulses of the wind, but by the fixed 
lines of radiant heat which regulate the temperature of the 
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aimosphere of the wounlain, fl is terminated, therefore, uol by 
clinging curves, but by stendy tight lines of more or less decision, 
often exnelly correspondent with tho outline of the mountan on 
which ab is formed, and falling therefore into grotesque pena and 
precipiees, T Iinve secon the marked end angular outline of tho 
Cimndes Jorases, al Chamonix, mimicked in its evory jag by w tine 
of clouds above it, Another iesultant phenomenon is (he formation 
of cloud in the calm ait (o leeward of a sleep summit; cloud whose 
ages ura in rapid motion, whore they are allected by the current 
of the wind above, and slvcam from the peak like the smoke of a 
volenna, yet always vanish ub a certain distance from if a3 steam 
issuing from a chinmey. When wot weather of somo ination 1s 
approaching, a stall whilo spob of cloud will sometimes appear 
low on tho hill flanks; iL will nol move, but will inevease gradually 
for some hte time, then diminish, still without moving; disappear 
ullogelher, ve-uppear den minutes alterwads, exactly in the same 
spobs inereaso to a greater extent than before, again diseppem, 
again xetuun, and ab lest permanently; other similar spots of cloud 
forming simultanconsly, with ymious fue(niong, each in its own 
spol, and al the smo Tovel on the hillside, until all oxpand, 
join logether, and form an unbroken veil of thieatening grey, 
whieh darkens gtadually into storm.  Whab in such eases takes 
phe polpably ond venmrhably, is more or Jess afew of formahon 
in all clouds whulsoaver; they being bounded vather by lines ov 
prosive of clunges of tenrperstare in thy almoxphere, Cum by the 
impulses of the enrronts of wind in which thoso changes take 
glace, Even when in rapid and visible motion across the sky, 
the vatinlions whieh dake place in their outlines are not so much 
allerations of position and arrangemont of pals, as they wre the 
alternmfo formetion und disuppenmnce of paris, ‘There is, therefore, § 6. Their 
ustally a parallelism and consisteney in their great oullines, whieh eee " 
give aystom fo tho smaller curves of which they are composed ; econ at 
and Gf these grou’ Tinea be taken, rejecting the minutiv of variation, 
the vesultant form will almost ubways bo angular, and full of charac. 
tor mil decision. ta the Hock-like fields of equal mussex, each 
individual mess line the effect, nob of an ellipse or erelo, but of o 
rhomboid 5 Ue skys crossed and cheynerad, nob honep-combed in 
ils eu 


§ 6. The com- 
position of 
then minov 
curves, 


§ 7, Their 
characters, a8 
given by S, 
Rosa, 
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the lower cumuli, even though ihe most xounded of all clouds, the 
groups are not like balloons or bubbles, but like towers or monn. 
tains, And the reswll of this arrangement in masses more or less 
angular, vaiied with, and chiefly constructed of, eurves of the wiimost 
feeedom and beauty, is that appemanco of exhanstless and fintnstic 
energy which gives evey cloud a marked chmnclor of ils own, 
suggesting resemblances to the specife outlines of organic objects, 
I do not say that such accidental resemblances avo a character to 
be imitated; byt morely that they bear witness to the originlily 
and vigour of separate conception in cloud forms, which give to 
the scenory of the sky a force und variely no Jess delight{n) than 
that of tho changes of mountain outline in ao hill district of 
groat clovalion; nd that thero is added to this a spiril-hke 
fecling, a capricious, mocking imagery of passion wnd life, totnlly 
different from any effects of inanimate form that the carth can 
show. 

The minor contours, out of which the larger oullines are com- 
posed, are indeed beautifully curvilinear ; but they are never mono- 
tonous in their curves. J*ist comes a conouve fine, thet a couvox 
one, then an angular jag, breaking off into spray, then a downright 
sliaight linc, then a curve again, then a deop gap, md a place 
where all is lost and molted away, and so on; displaying in overy 
inch of the form icnewed ond ceaseless invention, setting olf graog 
with rigidity, and relicving Nextbility with force, in a manner scarcely 
less admirable, sud for sporo changofal thon even in the nusculay 
forms of the humen frame, Nay, such is the exquisite composition 
of all this, that you may take any single fragment of any cloud in 
the sky, and you will find il put together as if there had beon a 
year’s thought over tho plan of it, arranged with the most studied 
inequahty—with the most delicate symmelry—with tho mosl claborate 
contrast, a picture in ifsclf. You may try every other picco of 
cloud in the heaven, and you will find them every one as perlect, 
and yet not one in the least like another. 

Now it may, perhaps, for anything we know, or have yeb proved, 
be highly expedient and proper, in arl, that this yoricly, individuality, 
and angular character should be changed into » mass of convox 
enrves, each precisoly like its neighbowr in all resprats, and unbroken 
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from beginning to end;—il muy be highly oviginal, masterly, bold, 
whatever you choose to eall it; but itis fise. 1 do nol tako up 
me to assert that the clouds which in ancient Germany were imove 
especially and peculiarly devoted to the business of catching princesses 
off desert islands, and cumying them to enchanted castles, might nob 
have possessed something of the pillewy organization which we may 
snpposa hest adapted for frnetions of such delicacy and despatch. 
Bub 1 do mean to sey that the clouds which God sends upon his 
carth as the ministers of dew, and rain, and shade, and with which 
he adorns his heaven, selling them in its vault for the thrones of 
his spirits, have nob in one inslant or alom of their existence, one 
foatuva in common with such conceptions and creations, And there 
are, beyond dispule, move direot umd iunmitigated falschoods told, ad 
more laws of nature seb at open defiance in ove of the “rolling” 
skies of Sulvata, such as that marked 159 in the Dulwich Gallery, 
than wore ever attributed, even by the ignorant and unfeeling, to all 
the wildest flights of Tumer put together, 
And il is nol as if the error were only occasional. Tt is systematic § 8. Monotony 


; ° 1 falsehood 
aut constent in ull tho Stalian muster of the soventeonth conlury, gf the clouds of 


and in most of tho Ditch, ‘Chey looked ab clouds, as ab everything the Halim 
elke which did nob particularly help them in their great ond of geneally. 
deception, wilh utler enrelessness and bluntuess of Lecling, — sew 
thab there wore a great many rounded pnssnges in, them,—found it 
much casior to aweop civeles (um to design beauties, and sab down 
in their studies, contoted with perpetual repetitions of the same 
spheical conceptions, huvmg about the" sume relation to the douds 
of nature, thab a clil’s caymg of a tumtip hos to tho head of 
Uke Apollo, Look at tho rowul things about the sum in the Irichy 
Clando, the smallest of tho theeo Sea-porls in the National Gallery, 
They nro a grent deal more like half-crowns then clouds, Gake the 
ropy, lough-looking wrenth in tha Sactilico of Isaac, and ftud one 
put of i, if you can, which is not the repelition of every other 
pal of il, all togothor being as round antl vapid as the brush could 
drow then; or take the two ‘cuntliflower-like prolubermnees in No, 220 
of the Dulwich Gallery, und udmire tho shutied similarity between 
them ; you cumol (oll which is which; or take the so-called Nichols 
Poussin, No. 212, Dubvich Callory, in which, from tho brown trees 
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to the right-hand side of the picture, there is nol one Ime which 
is uot physically impossible, 

$9. Vast sve But it is not the onéline only which is (hus systemnticully false, 

Of conga eget The drawing of the solid form is worso sill, for ib is to be 
remembered that although clouds of course arrange themselves moto 

or less info broad masses, with a light side and dirk side, both 

their light and shada mc invariably composed of a series of divided 
masses, cach of which has in its outline es much variely md chivactor 
as the great outline of the cloud; presenting therefore, a fhousunud 
times repented, all that J have described ny chararioristis of the 
gajeral form, Nor me these multiludinous divisions a truth of 
slight importance in the character of shy, for they aro dependent 
on, and illustrative of, a quality which iy usually in a grent degree 
overlooked,—the cnormous retiring spaces of solid clouds, Between 
the illumined edge of a heaped cloud, and that part of its body 
which turns into shadow, thove will generally be a chew distance of 
soveial miles, more or less of cowrse, according to the genoral size 
of the cloud, but in such large masses as in Poussin and othicrs 
of the old masters, occupy the fourth or fifth of the visible sky ; 
the clear Wumincd breadth of vapour, fiom the edge to Ute shadow, 

§10. Demon. involves ab lenst n distance of five or six miles, ‘Wo are lille apt, 

stable by com « 

parison wth watching the changes of » mountainous rango of cloud, to yolleet 

a that the masses of vapour which compose it, avo huger and higher 
than any mountain range of the carth; and the distances bolween 
mass and mess dre nob yards of air traversed in om inslant by the 
flying form, but valleys of changing atmosphere leagues over; that 
the slow motion of ascending curves, which wo gon scarcely trace, 
is a boiling energy of exulling vapour rushing into the heaven a 
thousand fect in a minute; and thal the toppling wngle whose 
sharp cdge almost escapes notice in the mullitudinous forms around 
it, is a nodding precipice of storms 8000 fect from base to summit, 
Zt is not until wo have actually compared the forms of the sky 
with the hill ranges of tfe earth, and scon the soaring Alp over. 
topped and buried in one surge pf the sky, that wo begin to 
conceive or appreciale the colossal scale of the phenomena of the 
latter. But of this there can be no do doubt in the mind of any 
one accustomed to trace the forms of clouds among nll ranges-~-as 


: 
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it is thove w demonstrable und evident fet, that the spree of vapour 
visibly extended over an ordinarily cloudy sky, is nob Tess, fom the 
point newest to the observer to tho horizon, than twenty leagues; 
that the size of every muss of separate form, if it be ab all largely 
divided, iy 10 be expressed in teams of aides 3 ond that every boiling 
hoap of ilaminated mish in the nearer sky, is en cnormous moun. 
inin, fifteen or twenty thonmmd feet in height, six or seven miles 
aver iit Huminuted surface, furrowed by o thousand colossal ravines, 
lor by local tempests into peuks and promontorics, und chenging its 
feats with tho majestic velocity of the volcano. 

Yo those who have once convineed thomselves of these propoitions § 11. And 

of the heaven, it will be immediately evident, thal though we might, pie 
without ameh violation of trath, omit the minor divisions of a parca of 
cloud Lone yerds over, ib is the veriesb auducily of falschood to omit 
those of auesses where Cov yards we have to read miles; fist, 
heen it iy physically impossible that such a space should be without 
many aul ynst divisions; secondly, becwuse divisions al snch dis- 
{anecs must be slunply und forcibly marked by aérial perspective, 
so that nob only they must be there, but they must be visible wud 
ovident to the eye; and thirdly, beoawso thdso multitulinons 
tivisions avo abrolutely necessary, in order to express this space 
and distance, which cumot but bo Lally and imperfectly fell, even 
with every wid and evidence that arb om give of it, 

Now if am artist taking for his subject a chain of vast mountuins, § 12. Not 
soveral Tongues long, were {fo unite all their variotios of ravine, nih 3 
omy, chim, and precipice, into one soll, unbroken mass, wilh ons 
light side and one dark side, looking like a white ball ov paral- 
Tulopiped tivo yards broad, tho wouls “breadth,” boldness,” or, 
“ponoraliztion,* would seaecly be reevived as a sufficient epolopy 
for a proceeding so glaringly false, and so painfully degrading. 

Bul when, insleul of the really igo and simple forms of mownilains, 
aniled, as they commonly are, by some greal principle of common 
organization, and so glosely resombling ‘each other us offen to 
eosespond inline, and join in effect; when instead of this, we 
have to do wilh spaces of cloud tice as vasl, broken np into ny 
multiplicity of forms necessary to, and chametoristie of, their vory 
miure~-thoxe forms subject to a thousand loenl changes, haying 10 
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association with cach other, and xendored visiblo in a thonsend 

places by their own irauspnrency or cavities, wheve the mountain 

forms would be lost in shade,—thal this far greater space, mid 

this fax moro complicated anangement, should bo «ll summed up 

° into one round mass, with one swell of whilo, end one flat side 

of unbroken grey, is considered an evidence of the sublimest powers 

in the attist of generalization and breadth, Now it may be beoad, 

it, may bo grand, it may be beautiful, artislienl, and in overy way 

desirable, I don’t say it is not—L merely say it is a concentration 

of every kind of falschood: it is depriving heaven of its space, 

clouds of their buoyancy, winds of their motion, and distanee of 
its blue. 

513, Imperfect ‘This is done, more or less, by all tho okl masters, without an 

conceptions of exception ‘Their idea of clouds was altogether similar ; more or 

So less perfectly curried out, according to their power of hand und 

accuracy of eyo, but miversally the same in conception, It wus tho 

ideo: of 8 comparatively small, round, puffed-up white body, inegn. 

lerly associated with other round and puffed-up white bodies, each 

with a white light side, and a groy dark side, and a sofl reflected 

light, floating a great way below a bhio dome, Such is the iden 

of a cloud formed by mosl people; it is the firel, general, nneul- 

tivated notion of whab we seo overy day, People think of the 

slouds as about as Iago as thoy look —forly yards aver, pornps s 

they see generally thal thoy avo solid bodies subject to the sumo Inws 

as other solid bodies, roundish, whitish, and apparently suspended a 

grea way under a high fluc coneavily, So that these ideus bo 

- tolorably given with smooth paint, they ave content, aud call it 

nature. Tlow different it is from anything that nature over did, or 

ever will do, I have endeavoured 10 show; but T comot, and do 

not, expect the contrast to bo fully felt, unless the reader will 

actually go out on days when, cithor before or after rain, the clouds 

arrange themselves into yigorous masses, and ofler arriving at some- 

thing like a conception ‘of their distanco aud size, from the mode 

in which they retire over the horizon, will for himself Unaco and 

watch their varieties of form and outline, ag mass xises over 


* Here I include even the giont ones—eyen Titian and Veronese——excepting only 
Tintoret and the veligious schools, 
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mass in their Muminated bodies, Let him climb from step to 
stop over thei crggy and broken slopes, Iet him plunge into the 
long vislas of immeasurable perspective, that guide back to the blue 
sky; and whon ho finds his immginotion lost in their immensity, 
aud his senses confused with their anulliludo, let hin go to Claude, 
to Salvator, or to Poussin, mid ask them for a Tike space, or like 


infinity. 


Bul perhaps tho most grievous fault of all,'in tho clouds of these § 14. Totat 
want of trang~ 


painters, is tho uller want of transparency. Not in her most pon paenay and 
doxous and lightless masses will nature ever leave us without some franmsront in 
ovidenes of transmitted sunshine; ant she perpetunlly gives tag molent Inna. 
passages in which tho yapowr becomes visible only by the sunshino ~~ 
which ib arrests and holds within itself, not caught on its surfiec, . 
but entimgled in ils masa—floating fleeces, precious with tho gold 

of heaven; and this translucency is especially iiuticnted on tho dark 

sides even of her heaviest wreaths, which possess opalescent and 

delicate ines of partial illumination, far more dependent upon the 

hemna which puss through them than on thosa which are reflected 

upon thon, Nothing, on tho contrary, can be moro painfully and 
pondorously opaque than the clouds of the old masters universally, 

Tlowever far xomoved in aérinl distance, and however brillimt in 

light, (hey nover upper filmy or ovanescent, and their light is 

nlways ov thom, not ia thom. And this eflect is much increased 

hy tho positive and persevering determination on tho parb of their 

outlines nol to be broken in upon, nor interfered with in tho 

sliglilest dogreo, by any presumptions blue, or impoxtinent winds, 

There is no inognelity, no variation, no losing or disguising of Hine, 

no welting info nothingness, nor sheltering into spray; edge succeeds 

edge will, imporhuablo equanimity, and nothing short of the most 

decided interference on tho port of tree-lops, or tho oige of tho 

picks, prevents us from boing able to follow thom all the way 

yound, like the coast of an island, 

And bo i rememborod that all these faults and doficioncies aro ¢ 15, Father 
to bo found in thoir «having merely of the separate masses of the cena ke 
solid cumulus, tho ensiest drawn of all clouds. “Bul nature seaxedly ameo 
ever cantines herself to sch masses; they form but tho thousandth 


parb of her variety of effect. Sho builds up a pyramid of their 


x 
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boiling volumcs, bars this across like a mountain with the grey 
cinmus, envelopes it in black, ragged, dvifting vapour, covers the 
open part of the sky with mottled horizontal fields, breaks (heough 
these with sudden and long sunbeams, tears up their edges with 


. localwinds, scatters over the gaps of bluo the infinily of multitude 
of the high cirri, and molts gven the unoccupied avnre inlo palpi- 
r tating shados, And all this is done over and over again in every 


quarter of a milo, Where Poussin or Claude have three similar 
massos, nature has fifty pictures, made up cach of millions of minor 
thoughts —fifty aisles penetrating through sngclic chapels to the 
Shechinah of the blue—fifty hollow ways among bewildered Inlls— 
cach with their own noiding zocks, and cloven preeipices, and 
radiant summits, and robing vapours, but all unlike each other, 
except in beauty, all beming witness to the wnwearied, exhanatless 
operation of the Infinite Mind. ‘Now, in cases like these especially, 
as we observed before of gencral nature, though it is allogathor 
hopeless to follow out in the space of any one picture this incal- 
culable and inconceivable glory, yet tho painter can ab least seo 
that the space he has at his command, narrow and confined as it 
is, is made completo use of, and that no part of it shall be wilhont 
enterlainment and food for thought, Tf ho could subdivide ib hy 
niillionths of inches, he could not reach the mullilutinous mujosty of 
nature; but it is at least incumbent upou him to make the wost of 
what he has, and not, by exaggerating the proportions, banishing the 
variely and repeating the forms of his clouds, 10 seb at defiance the 
.ctomal pringjples of the heavens—fitfilness and infnily. And now 
§ 16, Instance let us, keeping in memory what we have sven of Poussin and Salvator, 
af the ay of take up one of ‘Tumor’s skies, and sce whether de is as nasow in his 
inbylons conception, or as niggardly in his spaco, It docs not maller which 

wo take, his subline Babylon’ is a {oir example for our present 

pwpose. ‘Ten miles away, down the Muplirates, where ib gleams 

Inst along the plain, he gives us a drift of dark elongated vapour, 

inelting beneath into » “dim haze which embraces the hills on the 

horizon. It is exhausted with its own motion, and broken up by 

the wind in its own body into “mumborless groups of hillowy anil 


+ Engtayed in Findon’s Biblo Hlusteations. 
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tossing flagments, which, beaten by the weight of stom down to the 
earth, are jusl lifling Chemselves again on weaied wings, and perish- 
ing in the efor, Above these, and far beyond thom, the eye goes 
hack to a browl sea of while, illuminated mist, ov rather cloud melted 
into rain, and whyorhed again before that rain has fallen, bub penetrated 
throughout, whether it be vapour or whether ib be dew, with soft 
sunshine, lning it as while as snow. Gradually as it rises, tho 
miny Cusion erases, you cannol tell where the fim of blue on the 
le begins—but ib is deepening, deapening still—imd the cloud, 
wilh ils edge first invisible, then all but imaginmy, then just felt 
when the aye is xoé fixed on it, and losi when it as, ab last xises, 
keon from excessive distance, but sofé and muntling in ils body, as 
a swans bosom frelled by fuint wind, heaving fitfully againsl the 
detienle deep blue, wilh while waves, whose forms are tiseed by the 
pale lines of opalescent shadow, shade only beenise tho light ix 
within it, aid not upon it, and which breek with their own swilt- 
news info a driven line of level spray, wimowed into threads by the 
wind, und thimg before the following vapour like those swift shafts 
of nvvowy water which a great entarael shools bilo the air beside 
it, trying to find the earth, Beyond these, again, rises a colossul 
moulin of grey cunlus, through whose shadowed siles the sm- 
heuns: penetate iu di, sloping, rainliko shafts; and over which 
they (all in a Drond bivst of streaming light, sinking to the earth, 
and showing Uhvough (heir own visible vadinco the three sugcessive 
rouges of hills which eonuceb its desolate plain with space. Above, 
the odgy summil of the cumulus, broken into fhagments, recedes 
into the sky, which is peopled ip ils serenity with quiet multibudes 
of the white, soft, silent cirrus; and mnder these again, drift near 
the gonith, disturbed and impationt shadows of a darker spirit, 
sevking vest nl finding wong. 

Now this is nature! Jt is the exhansilese living energy with 61% And in 

e i ee ae . . a his Pools of 
which the universe is filled ; aud what will you set beside ib of Solomon. 
tho works of other mon? Show mew single picture, in the whole 
cons of ancient art, in which £ can pass from clond to cloud, 
from region to region, from fiest to second mul thiel heaven, as 
1 enn here, and you may th of ‘Parner’s went of truth Tum 
to the Pools of Solomon, and walk thiough the passages of mist 

L wit 
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as they melé on the one land into those stormy fragments of flery 
cloud, or, on the other, into the cold solitary shadows that comprss 
he sweeping bill; and when you find an inch without sir and 
transpareney, and a her’s breadth without changefulness and thought, 
md when you can count the torn waves of tossing radimes hit 
gush from the sm, us you can count the fixed, while, insipiditios 
f Clande, or when you cnn aneasure the modulation and the depth 
of that hollow mist, as you ean the flourishes of the brush npon the 
vanvass of Salvator, talk of Turner’s want of trath| 
Bat let us take up snnpler und less elaborate works, Lor there is 

too much in these to admit of being analysed. 

g18 Truths of In the vignette of the Lake of Como, in Rogers’s Maly, the space 

cath saul is so small that the defails have been partially lost by tho engraver ; 

his Como. nt enough remain to illustrate the great prinmples of elond from 
which we have endeavoured to explain, Observe firsl the general 
angular outline of the volumes on the left of the sm. If you 
mark the points where the direction of their ontline changes, and 
connect thoso poinis by tight lines, the cloud will touch, but will 
not cut, those lines throughout. Yet ils contour is as graceful as 
it is full of character—toppling, ready {o change—lragile us cuor- 
movs—evanescent as colossal. Observe how, where if crosses the 
Tino of the sun, it becomes luminous, illustrating what lies been 
observed of the visibility of inist in sunlight. Obxorve, above all, 
the multiplicity of its solid form, the depth of ils shadows in por. 
petual transition ; it is noleround und swelled, half light and lilt 
dark, but fall of breaking irregular shadow and transparency— 
variable os the wind, and melting impercoptibly aboye info the 
haziness of the sun-lighted atmosphere, contrasted in all ils vast- 
forms with the delicacy and the anultitude of the brightly-louched 
cini. Nothing can surpass the tuth of this; the coud is as, 
gigantic in its simphoily as the Alp which it opposes; but how 
various, how transparent, -how infinite in its organization | 

§ 19. Associ- I would draw especial altention, both here and in all other works 

Mion of the er of ‘Tumer, to the beautiful uso of the low horizontal bars ov fields 

the cumulus. of cloud (cirrostratus), which associate {hemsclyes 0 freqnently-— 
more especially before storms—with the temo cumulus, flonting on 
its flauks, or capping at, as if it were a mountain, ayd seldom 
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Mingling with 6 snbstines, wuleas ute the very formation of rnin, 

Phey supply us with one of those benntitul instances of natual 
composition, by which (he ailist is snaperseded and excelled —foy, 

by the oeeurrence of theso horizontal takes, the rolling form. of the 

emmulis is both opposed in its principal lines, and gifted with on 

appuent solidity and vastness, which no other expedient could hove 
exhibited, and which far exceed in awfuness tho impressfon of the 

noblest mountans of the earth. ,T have seen in the evening light 

of ‘Vnly, the Alps themselves out-dowmed by tages of these mighty 

clouds, alternately white in the starlight, and inhabited hy fire, 

Yurn Dack to the first vignelto in the Italy. Tho angnlar § 20, The deep. 

outlines and varioty of modulation in the clouds above the sail, and Pet Hae 


Todge of the 
the delicate atmosphere of inorniug into which they are dissolved Alga 
about the breathing hills, require no comment; but one part of this Gouva 
vignette demands especial notiea ; it as the repetition of the outline’ 
of the snowy mountain by the light cloud above it, he cause of 
this L have already explained (vide page 225), mud its occurrence 
hero is especially valuable as bearing witness to the thorough and 
solentillo knowledge thrown by Tuner into his slightest works. The 
thing eannol be seen ance in six months; ib would nob have beer 
noticed, mech less introduced hy an ordinuy artist, and to the pub- 
lie it is a dead leiler, ar an offenes, Ninety-nine persons ina 
Inmdred would not have observed this pale wreath of panillel cloud 
above (he nll, mud the Inntthedih in’ all) probability says it is 
onmalinal, Tb requires the most, intnngte und accuiute knowledge 
of the Alps betore such a picee of refed truth ean be understood. 
Ab the 276th page we have amoather and a new ease, in which § 21, ruth 
clouds in perfect repose, unaffected by wind, or any influence but anaes ot 
that of their own elastio force, boil, rise, and melt. in the heaven need in 
with move approuch to globular fon than under my other cireum- 
slunces is possible.  [ mame this viguolte, nol only beeause it is 
moat retunkuble for the buoywney and clusticily of inward onergy, 
itiewtod through the mosh ponderous forms, and affords usa 
Dbeantifal instance of the junction of the cixroslratus with the cumulus, 
of which wo have jul been speaking ($ 19), bub because il is a 
characterise oxmmple of ‘Timner’s use of one df (ho fais of aiature 
not hitheglo noticed, bint dhe edge of a partially (ramsparent: body is 
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often darker than its central surface, becausa ab the edge the Jight 
penetrates and passes throngh, which from tho contre is retlected 
to the eye. ‘The shurp, cutting cdge of a wave, if nob broken into 
foam, frequently appears for an instant ahnost black; und fhe outtines 
of these massy clouds, where their projecting forms rise in xeliof 
against the light of their bodies, ave almost aways marked clearly 
and firmly by vory dark edges. THenco we have frequently, if not 
constantly, mullitudinous forms indicuted only by ontline, giving 
character and solidity to the great masses of light, without taking 
away from their breadth. And ‘I'nrner avails himself of these boldly 
and constantly,—outlining forms with the brash of whieh no other 
indication is given, All the graco and solidity of the whito cloud 
on the right-hand side of the vignotle before us, depends upon such 
outlines. 

$22, Rensons As I before observed of meye execution, thet one of the best 

i neaie O° tests of its oxcellonco was the expression of dyini/y; so it may be 


the infinity of 
Tumersworks. noticed with vespect to the painting of details generally, thal more 


sn difference lies between one artisL and another, in the attuinment of 

al! truth, this quality, than in my other of the eflorts of wt; and thal if we 
wish, without reference to bewuty of composition, or my other inter. 
foring circumstances, to form a judgment of tho truth of puinting, 
perhaps the very first thing wo should look for, whothor in one 
thing or enother— foliage, or claude, or waves—shoukd he the 
expression of dnjlui/y always and *evorywhoro, in all parly and 
divisions of parls, For wo may bo quite sure that what ‘is nol 
infinite, cannot be' trac; it does not, indeed, follow thet what is 
infinite, always is true, but it connol be altogether false, for this 
simple reason; that it is impossible for morlal mind to composo an 
infinity of ony kind for itself, or to form m iden of porpatual 
variation, and 10 avoid all ‘yopetilion, merely by ils own combining 
resources, The moment that we trust lo ourselves, wo repeat our 
selves, and therefore the momont wo sec in a work of any kind 
whatsoever, the expression of infinity, we may be cortain that the 
workman has gono {o nature for it; while, on the other huntl, the 
moment we sco repolilion, or want of infinity, wo may be certain 
that the workman he§ xo¢ gono to noture for it, - 

§ 23, Instances Tor instance, in the picture of Salvator before noticed, No, 220 
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in the Dubvich Gallery, ns we seo af once tu. the two masses of of the total 
cloud absolutely repeat ench other in every one of their forms, and se a 
tint cach is composed of about tivelve whilo sweeps of the brush, Slate. 
all fnaning the same curve, and all of the same length; and as we 
eu count these, and measure their common dinmoter, and by stating 
tha sana to anyhody clse, convey to him oa full and perfect iden 
anil knowledge of thab sky in all ts parts and proportions,—as we : 
ean do this, wo may be absolutely covlain, without refurence to the 

rewl sky, or to any other part of nate, withdut even knowing 

whut the while things were intended for, we may bo certain thot 

they cannot possibly resemble anything; thal whatever they were 

meunt for, ‘they can be nothing but a violent contradiction of all 

noture’s principles and forms. When, on the other hund, we take § 21. And of 
up auch a sky as thab of ‘Coenor’s Rowen, seen from St. Catherine’s the mnivorsal 


JH, im the Rivers of Hance, and tind, in the first place, that he mn ch of 


has given us w distanco over the hills in the horizon, into whieh, ‘Theconelusions 
which may be 

when we ae lized of penetrating, we mush tum and como back anised at fom 

agnin, there being uot the remotest chanee of getting to the end ™ 

of ity ad when we see that from this measnroless distance up to 

the zenith, the whole sky is onc acean af alternate waves of cloud 

mid light, so blended together that tho cye cannob resb on any 

one wilhont being guided to tho next, ad so tow lendeed moro, 

tll ib is lost over and over again, in every wreath—thal if it divides 

the sky inlo quarters of inches, and tries ty count or comprehend 

tho component pals of any single one of those divisions, it is 

still as utterly defied and defeated by the part as by the whole— 

that there is not ono lina out of the millions there which repeals 

another, nol ono which is weonnected with another, nol one which 

does nob in ilsclf convey histories of distance and space, and suggest, 

now and changelul fom; then we may bo all but corlain, though 

‘hese forma are too mysterious and too delicate for us to analyze 

~though all is so crowded and so conneeted thet it is impossible 

to tvab muy single park by particular leva — yob without any suelt 

tesla, we may be sia thal this infinity co only he based on 

tnllie lab it mast bo natura, beewse moan could not have 

originated i, and that avery form nuist be frithful, besmse none 

is like mother, And therefore il is that T insis! so constdntly on 
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this grea quality of landscape painting, as it appears in Turner 5 
becanse if is nob merely a constant and most important tuth in 
itself, but it almost amounts to a demonstration of every oflter 
§25, The mle truth, And it will be found e far rer atininment in the works 
bare so of other men than is commonly snpposed, and the sign, wherever 


ifetenge of oy ib is ty highest art. For we ave apl lo forget 
thetr size, wil it is really found, of the very highest ari. For wet t Bel 


not giyethe that tho greatest weber is no nearer infinity than the least, af it 
infant, but is bo definite number; and the vastest bulk 18 no nearer infinity than 
ths teapition f the most minute, if it be definite bulk; so thal a man may mulply 
his objects for over and ever, and be no nearer infinity Us he had 
reached with one, if he do not vy them and confuse them; and a 
man may reach infinity in every touch and line, and part, and unit, 
if in these ho be truthfully various and obseme, And wo shall 
find, the more we examine the works of the old masters, that 
always, and in all parts, they aro totilly wanting in every fecling of 
infinity, and therefore in aé/ truth: and even in the works of the 
moderns, though the aim is fir more just, wo shill freynently por- 
ceive an erroneous choice of means, and a substitution of mere 
number or bulk for real infinity. 
§ 26, Faithet And theicfore, in coneluding our notice of tho ecadral clovtd region, 
inataners Of T should wish to dwell particulady on those skies of Parnor's, in 
spy shoes of which we have Ute whole space of the heaven covered with the 
dcliente dim flakes of gathering vapour which are the intermediate 
link between the central region and thnd of ihe vain-cloud, and 
which assemble and grow out of ihe airs shutting up the heaven 
with a grey interwoven veil, before tho approach of storm, faint, 
but universal, Jetting the light of the upper sky pass pullidly 
tough their body, bué never rendmg a passage for tho, vay. We 
have” the first upprouch and gathering of this kind of sky most 
gloriously given in the vignetie ab p. 116 of Rogers’s Staly, which 
is one of the most perfect pieces of fecling (if I muy tranagross 
my usual rules for an instant) ovtant in al, owing lo the extieme 
grandeur ond ster simplictiy of tho slrauge aid ominous forms of 
level cloud behind the building, fn thut al pago 228, thera ave 
passages of the same kind, of excocding perfection, ‘Lhe sky 
* through which the dawn is breaking in the Voyage of Columbus, 
and that with the Moonlight wider the [inlto, in Rogers’s Poems, 
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the plies of the Bethlehem, and the Pyrauids in Finden’s Bible 
sevice, and wnong the Aculemy pictues, (hat of the Tera and 
Leander, aud Mhyght into Hyypt, are characteristic nnd noble ovumples, 
as far us ny invlividual works can be characteristic of the univer 
sutily of this mighty wind. I onght uot to forget the magnificont 
solenmity and fulness of the wreaths of gathering darkness in the 
Votkestone, 

We amst not pass from the consideration of the central cloud § 27. ‘the 
region without noticing the general high quality of the clond- cheetah 
drawing of Stanficld, ie is hmited in his range, wd is apt in ing of Siauicld, 
esensive composilions to repeat himself, neither is he over very 
rofined 3 but his cloud-form is firmly and fearlessly cluselled, with 
perfoet knowledge, though usually with some want of fecling, As 
fur as ib goes, it is very grand and vory tasteful, beuutifully deve- 

Joped. in the space of ils solid parts aud fll of action, Next to 

Turner, he is ineomparably tho noblest master of cloud-form of ull 

our wtisis; in fret, ho is the only one among them who really 

oun draw wv clowl, Mov ib is w very different thing to rab onl ans a8. the 
irregular white space newtly with the lindkerchief, or to leave a evo 
hright 1iUe bit of papor in the middle of n wash, and, to give the Hnulish school 
vol anatomy of Coud-form with perfect articulation of chiaroseuo. 
We have multitudes of printers who can throw a light bit of 
sleagpling vapour across their sky, or leave in ib delicute and tender 
passages of heouking light; but this is a very different thing from 
luking up euch of those bits or passoges, and giving it slructue, 
mad parla, ant solidity. ‘Tho eye is satisfied with oxcedilingly litle, 
wat hudieation of cloud, and a few clover sweeps of the brush on 
web papeu muy give all thal it requnes ; but this is not drawing 
clouds, nor will il ever appeal fully and deeply to the mind, 
exceph whon if aces only as a part of a Inher system. Aud 
there is nol ono of dur moder arliais, except Stanfield, who ean 
du much more than this, As soon as, they attempt to lay detail 
upon their clouds,: they appear to gel bewildered, forget thet they 
ave deuling wilh fomns regulated by precisely the sume simplo 
luwa of Tight aud shade as more substantinl matier, overcharge 
their colour, confuse their shudows and dark sides, and ond in 
mere tagged confusion, T beliove the evil aries fom their nover 
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attempling to render clouds except wilh the brush; other objeais, at 
some period of study, they take up with the chalk or lead, and 
so learn something of they form; Int they appear to consider 
clouds as allogethe: dependent on cobalt and camel’s hur, and 
so never understand anyilung of their ical anatomy. Bub whitever 
the causo, I cannot point to any cential clouds of the moderns, 
except those of Turner ond Stanfield, as ically showing much 
knowledge of, or fecling for, natmo, though @// we superior to the 
conventional and narrow conceptions of the ancients. We are all 
right as far as we go, our work may be incomplete, but il is not 
false; ond it is for better, far less injurious to the mind, that we 
should be little attracted to the sky, and tanghl to be sntisfed 
with a light snggesaon of tiuthful form, than that we should be 
drawn to it by violently pronounced outline and intense colow, to 
find in its finished falschood everything to digplense or to mislead 
—to hwt our feelings, if we have foundation for them, and corrupt 
them, if we have none. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF TRUM OF CLOUDS! THIRDEY, OF THN REGION or 410, TRAIN 
CLOUD, 


‘Tim clouds which [ wish to consider ns charnctoristic of tho lower, $1. ‘The appa- 
. . : . f rent difference 
or vainy region, differ not go much in thoir real nature from those in ohmacter 
: ‘ an . i ‘ 7 between the 
of the ceniral and uppermost regions, as in wppearanee, owing 10 ye and 
they greater neamness, Jor the contral clouds, end pérhaps even, the conttal clouds 


high cirri, doposit mowlwe, if not distinctly rein, as is sulliciontly he as 
proved hy the caistonce of mow on the highest ponks of the ™vm'y 
Himalch ; and whon, on any such mountains, we are brought into 

elose coniact with the central clouds,t we find them little difforing 

from tho ordinary rain-clond of the pling, oxeepl by being slightly 

less dense and dark, “But the apparent differences, Aopendent on 
proxinity, aro most marked and important. 

‘Ln tho first place, the clouds of the <eentiral region have, as has § 2. ‘Their 
tee P ‘ «mated dif. 
been hofore abserved, pure and atrial greys for their dak sides, owing fo onces an 
to their necessary distance from the observer; md as this distanes 
permits v nraltitude af oval phenomena enpuble of influencing colour, 
such ay vccidentul stmbeans, refractions, transparencies, or local 
misis and showers, to be collected into a spree apparently small, 
the colours of these clouds are always changeful and palpitating ; 


and whelever degroo of groy or of gloom amey be mixed with then 





'T mo unable to aay to what height the veal rain-cloud may oxlend ; pethaps there 
aye No monntauns which lao altogether above storm, E have never been in a violent 
storm at a yieater hemht thin hotwcon 8,000 and 9,000 feet ubove the level of the 

emia. ‘Theis the raineeloud fa oxceadhngly light, compared lo tho pondoroud darkness 
of tho lower ale, ‘ 
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is invariably pure and aévial, But the nearness of the yain-cloud 


yondering it impossible for a number of phenomena to be at once 
viable, makes ils hno of grey monolonous, and (by losing the bino 
of distance) warm and brown compared to that of the upper clouds, 


a‘ This is espcewlly remarkable on any part of it which may heppen 
to be illumined, which is of a brown, bricky, ochreous tone, never 
= bright, always coming in dark outline on tho lights of the central 


clouds. But it is scldom that this takes place, and whon it does, 
never over large spaces, little being usually seen of tho rain-clond 
but its under and dark sido, This, when the cloud above is dense, 
becomes of an inky and cold grey, and sulphureous and lurid if 
there be thunder in the air, 
§ 3. And in With these striking differences in colour, 16 presents no fewer nor 
feelin of Jess important m form, chiefly from losing almost all definitencss 
of chaiacler and outline. Jt is sometimes nothing more thon a 
thin mist, whose outline cannot be traced, rondering the Iondscape 
locally indistinct or dark; if its outline be visiblo, it is yagged and 
torn ; rather a spray of cloud, taken off its edge and sifted by the 
wind, than an edge of tho cloud itself Tu fuel, it rather partakes 
of the nature, and assumes the appearmec, of real water in the 
state of spay, than of clastic vapour. ‘This appeamnec is cuhanced 
hy the usual presenee of formed rain, carvicd along with if in a” 
columnar form, ordinarily, of course, reaching the gromd like a 
veil, but very offen suspended with tho cloud, and hanging from it 
like a jagged fringe, or over it in light, rain being always lighter 
than the clond it falls from, ‘These columms, or fringes, of vain 
are often waved and bent by the wind, or twisled, sometimes even 
swept upwards from the cloud. The velocity of these vapoms, 
though not necessarily in reality grenter than that of the central 
clouds, appens greater, owing to their proximity, and, of course, 
: also to the usual presence of a more violont wind, They aro also 
apparently much more in the power of the wind, laving less clastic 
force in themselves; but they are preciscly subject to the samo great 
oa ie laws of form which regulate the upper clouils, ‘Thoy are nob solid 
soly the same bodies borne about with the wind, but they camy the wind with 
great law. them, and cause il, Every one knows, who hag ever been oul in 
a storm, that the time when, il rains heaviest is precisely tho time 
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when ho camot hold up his umbrella; that the wind is carried 
with the clowl, and lulls when it has passed. Tvery one who has 
ever seon yain in a Ill comnbsy, knows that o aain-clond, lke any 
other, may have all iis parla in xapid motion, and yol, as a whole, 
remain in one spot. L remember once, when in crossing the Tale 
Noive, T hud idurned up the valley towards Tricul, [noticed o 
rani-cloud forming on the Clair de ‘Trient, ‘With a wesl wind, 
it proceeded towards the Cal de Balm, being followed by a pra- 
longed wreath of vapour, always forming exactly at the same spot 
over the glacier, ‘This long, sorpent-like line of cloud went on at a 
great rate till ib reached the valley leading down fom the Col de 
Balme, under the slate xoeks of the Croix de Ver. ‘There it (immed 
sharp round, and came down this valley, ab right angles to its 
former progress, amd finally directly contrmy to it, fill at emne 
down within five Iundved fect of the village, where ib disappeared ; 
the line behind always advancing, ond always disappearing, at the 
pune spol. ‘This continned for half an hou, the long line describing 
the curvo of a horseshoe; always coming into existence, and always 
venishing wh exactly the sume places; traversing the spuce between 
with enormous swiliness. ‘This cloud, ten miles aff, would have looked 
like « perfectly motionless wreath, in the forn of a hoxse-shoe, hanging 
over tho fills, 

To the region of the rain-cloud belong also all those phenomena § & Value, to, 
of thifted smoke, heat-haze, local mists m the moming ov ovening Ww ie 
in valleys, or over water, inirage, white slcuming vapow xising in 
evaporation from moist amd open surfiees, and everything which 
visibly aflecls the condilion of tho atmosphere willont actully 
aswuming the form of cloud. ‘These phenomena aro as perpetual in 
all countries as “they, are Leantiful, anil allord by fiw the most 
olfective und valuable moans which the painter possesses, for modi- 
fication of tho forms of fixed objects, ‘Tho upper clonds aro distinel 
and compurntiyely opaque, they do not aodify, but conecul; but 
through the xain-clond, and its arcessory phonomona, all that is 
beautiful may be made manifest, nnd oll that is hmtful: concealed ; 
what is paliry may bo made to look vast, and what is ponderous, 
arial; myslory may he oblained without obscurity, and deeuralion 
without disguise, And, accordingly, nature hersulf uses il constantly, 
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as ono of her chicf means of most porfect effech; nol in one country, 
nor another, but everywhere—everywhere, at Jeast, where there is 
anything worth calling landscape. J cannot answer for the desert 
of the Sahma, but I know that there can be no greater mistake 
than supposing that delicate end variable effects of mist and rnin- 
cloud are peculiar to northern climates. T have nover seen in any 
‘ place or country effects of mist more perfect than in the Campagna 

§ 6. The ald of Rome, and among the hills of Sorrento. It is therefore matter 
pepe of no little marvel to me, and I conceive that it con scarcely be 
instance of the otherwise to any reflecting person, that throughout the whole range 
ape of ancient landscape art, there occurs no instance of the painting 
er of a real rain-cloud, still less of any of the more delicate phenomena 
eoussin's characteristic of tho region, “Storms” indeed, as the innocent 
public persisb in calling such abuses of nature and abortions of art 

as ‘the two windy Gaspars in our National Gallery, sre common 
enough ; massive conerctions of ink and indigo, wrung and dwisted 
very hard, apparently in a vain effort to get some moisturo oul of 
them ; bearing up courageously and successfully against a wind 
whose offects on the trees im the foreground can be aecounted for 
ouly on the supposition that they are all of the Indian-rubber 
species. Unough of this in all conscionee, wo have, nd to spare ; 
but for the legitimate rin-cloud, with ils mgged and spray-like 
cilgo, its veilly transparency, aud ils columur burden of blessing, 
neithey it, nor anything like it, or approaching il, oceurs in any 
painting of the old masters that I have ever seen; and 1 have seen 
cnough to warrant my affieming that if iL occur anywhere, it must 
bo through accident rather than intention. Nor is Uwro stronger 
evidence of any perception, on tho part of these much respected 
artists, thal there were such things in the world ats mists or yapows. 
Lf a cloud under their direction ever louches a mountain, it clocs 
it effectually ond as if it meant to do it, There is no mystifying 
the matter; here is a cloud, and thero is 9 bill; if it is to come 
on at all, ib comes on lo some purposc, and there is no hopo of 
its ever gojng off again. We have, thoroford, little to say of the 
eflorls of the olf masters, in any scones which night naturally have 
been connected with the clouds of the lowest region, exeept that the 
faults of form specified in considoring the edntral clouds, ove, by 
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way of being energolie or subline, more glaringly and audaciously 
committed in their “storms ;” end that what is a wrong form umony 
clouds possessing form, is thee given with increased generosity of 
fiction to elouds which have no form at all. 

Supposing that we had nothing to show in modern art, of the es heat 
region of the rein-cloud, but the dash of Cox, the blot of de Wint, eaadtiaa 
ov even the ovilinary stormy skies of tho body of our inferior water. "#1" 
colour painters, we might yet laugh all efforts of the old masters to 
uiter scom, But one, among our water-colour artists, deserves 
especial notice—before we ascond the stops of the solitary throne— 
as having done in his peculiar walk, whet for faithful ond pure 
uth, wuth indeed of a limited range and wustudicd application, but 
yeb most faithful and most pure, will romain mmsmpassod if not 
untivelled,—-Copley Hielding, We are well wvare how«anueh of what § 8. Woks 
he has done depends in a great degree upon particular tricks of Wieldeee 
excention, or on vn labour somewhat too mechanical to be meritorious ; 
that it is vuther the Yeadare than the plea of lis sky which is to be 
adimived, and that the greater pul of what is pleasurable in it will 
fall rathor undor tho lewd of dexterons imitation than of definite 
thought. Bub whntover detractions from his merit wo may be 
vowpelled to make on theso grounds, in considering arb as the 
embodying of beauty, or the channel of mind, it is impossible, when 
wo are sponking of truth only, to pass by his down seenes wid moor. 
lant showers, of somo yems ago, in which ho produced somo of the 
moat perfect and faultless passages of ymist and vam-cloud which 
arb hing ever seon, Wel, transparent, forniess, fill of motion, felt § % His poo 

A 7 . ‘ Hat truth, 
ralliew by (hoi shadows on the hills thin by their presence in the 
shy, becoming durk only through increased depth of space, most 
translucent where most sombre, and light only through ineoased 
buoyancy of motion, letting the blue through, theiv interstiees, und 
the sunlight through their chasins, with the inegulay playfulness 
and traceless gradation of neture herself, his, skies will romain, os long + 
ag their colours stand, among tho moat ‘simple, unadulterated, and 
complete transeripls of e particular nalwo which orb eyn point to. 
Tlad ho painted five imstead of five Iumdred such, md gono on to 
allio sources of beauty, ho might, thoro con be little doubl, have been 
one of ow greutest ertisls, But it often grioveggus ta see how his 


y 
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§ 10, Is wenk- power is limited to a particular moment, to that casicst moment for 


neas, and its 
piobable cause, 


§ 11, Impos. 
sibility of tea. 
soning on the 
rain-clouds of 
Tuner from 

engravings, 


imitation, when knowledge of form may be superseded by manage- 
ment of the brush, and the judgment of the colouriss by the 
monufacture of a colour; the moment when all form is molied down 
and drifted away in the descending veil of rain, and when the 
variable and fitful coloms of the heaven are lost in the monotonous 
grey of its storm tones. We can only account for this by supposing 
that there is something radically wrong in Ing method of study; tor 
aman of his evident depth of feelng and pure love of truth ought 
not to be, cannot be, except from some strange crror in his mode 
of out-of-door practice, thus' limited in his runge, and liable to decline 
of power. We have little doubt that almost all such fuilures arise 
from the artist’s neglecting the uso of the chalk, and supposing that 
cither the power of drawing forms, or the senso of their beauty, can 
be maintained unweakencd or unblunied, without constant and 
laborious studies in simple light and shado, of form only. Tho brush 
is at once the artis!’s greatest aid and ,onemay; il cnables him to 
make his power available, but at the sume time, ib undermines his 
power, and unless it be constantly rejected for the pencil, never em 
be rightly nsed. But whatever the obstacle be, we do not doubt 
that it is one which, oncc seen, may be overcome or romoved; mud 
we are in the constant hope of seomg ths fincly-minded  avtist 
shake off his lothargy, break the shackles of habit, scek in extended 
and right study the sourees of real power, and become, whet we 
have {ull faith in his capubjility of being, one of the lending artists 
of his time, 

In passing to the works of our greatest modern master, it must 
be promised that the qualities which constitula a most essential part 
of the truth of tho rain-cloud, arc in no degroo to be rendered by 


1 ought hae, howovel, to have noted another effect of the rain-cloud, which, 
so far as I know, has been iendeed only by Copley Fielding. It is scen chiefly 
in elonds gathenng for rain, when the sky is entiygly covered with a giey veil 
rippled or waved with pendant swells of soft textme, but excessively hard and liny 
in their edges, 1 am not sme that this is an agreeablo or impressive form of the 
iain-cloud, but it is a frequent one, and it is often most faithfully given by Fielding 3 
only in some cases the edges becoming a little doubled and harsh have given a look 
of failure or misadventme to some even of tho best studied passages; and something 
of the same hajdness of line is ovcaslonally visible in his giowing of clouds by whose 
natwe it is not waranted, 
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engraving, Tis indefinileness of tom and drmspurent form is, far 
heyoud the power of even our lest engravers: 1 da not say heyond 
their possdde power, if thoy would make themselves artists as well 
ag workinen, but far bayond the power they actually possess; while 
the depth and delicacy of the greys whieh ‘Turner employs or 
produces, as well as the refinement of his execution, are, in the 
nature of thingy, wllerly beyond all imitation by the opayue and 
lifeless darknoss of the stcel. What wo say of his works, therefore, 
must he understood as referring only to the origina drowings; 
though we may name one or two instances in which the engraver 
lis, to # cortain degree, succeeded in distantly following the inton- 
tion of the master. 

dwmioges, in the Rivers of Mrance, ought perhaps, aller what § 12. Us ren 

: » an . + deving of Weld. 

wo have said of Hielding, to be our first object of attention, because jag’ paticular 
i is a rendering by Thner of Hiclding’s particular moment, and Tauluen the 
the only one existing, for Tuner never repeats himself, Ono picture 
is allotlod to one truth; the staloment is perfectly and gloriously 
nade, and he passes on to speak of a fresh portion of Corl’s 
revelation? The haze of sunlit rain of this most magnificent 
picture, the gradual retirement of the duk wood into its depth, 
and the sparkling and evanesconb light whieh sends its variable 
fusles on tha abbey, figures, foliage, end foam, require no commont 
they speak home at ouce, But there is added to this noble com- H 18, Aiea 
position an ineident which may serve us ab once for a faethev ture of clon” 
Mustzation of ihe nature and forms of gloud, and for a final proof fp me ornesat 
how deeply and philosophically ‘Tamer has studied them. and steam, 
Wo have on the right of the pielnve, the stew and the smoke 

a passing steamboat. Now sleam is nothing ut an artificial ; 
oud in, the process of dissipntion; ib is as much a cloud as those 
of the sky itself, (hat is, a quantity of moisture rendered visible in 
the air by imporfect solution, Accordingly, observe how oxquisitely 
regular and broken avo ils forms, how shuyp and spray-like ; but with 
all the fhets observed which wore pointed out in Chap, (1. of this 
Section, the convex sido to tho wind, tho sharp ccdge on thal side, 
the other soft and Jost Smoke, on the contrary, is on actual 


x > 
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' Smpare Seet, 1. Chap. TV, § 6. 


§ 14, Moment 
of retning ain 


ain the Llan- 
thony. 


§ 15. And of 
commencing, 
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substance existmg mdependently m the ar, a sohd opaque body, subject 
to no absorption nor dissipation but thet of tenuity. Obsorve its 
yolumes; thee 1s no breaking up nor chsuppeaumg here; the wind 
caimes its clastic globes before ul, but does not dissolve nor Ineak 
thom Equally convex and void of anglts on all sides, they are 
the exact representatives of the clouds of the old mustors, and 
serve tt once to show the ignorance and falschood of these latter, 
and the accwacy of study which has guided Turner to the tenth. 

Fiom ths pietme we should pass to the Tlanthony,? which is 
the iendering of the moment immediately followmg that given m 
the Jumieges. The shower 1s hee half exhansted, half passed by, 
the last chops are iattlmg funtl) through the ghmmering hazel 
boughs, the wlute torent, swelled by the sudden storm flings up 
its hasty jets of sprmgmg spray to meot the vetumnng hght; and 
these, as af tho heaven regreticd what at had given, and wee takmg 
it back, pass, as they leap, mto vapour, and fall not again, but 
vamsh mm tho shafts of the sunlight}—hurying, fitful, wind-woven 
sun-hght—wlnch glides trough the thick leaves, and paces along 
the pale rocks he rain, helf conquering, half quenehed by the very 
musts wluch 11 summons itself from the lighted pastures as it passes, 
and gathas owt of the chooping herbage and fiom the  streammg 
aags; sending them with messages of peace to the far simunity of 
the yet unveiled mountams whose silence is still broken by the 
sound of the rushing rain. 

With this noble work wa should compme one of which we can 


'Ié does not do so until the volumes loso thei: density by inequality of motion, 
and by the expansion of the warm an which conveys them, ‘They mo then, of 
couse, broken into forms iesembling those of clouds. 

2 No conception can he formed of this proto fiom the ongraving. Itig perhaps 
the most marvellous piece of execution and of grey colow ousting, except perhaps 
the diawing presently to be notiud, Land's End. Nothing else can he sat beside 
it, even of Twiner’s own woiks—much loss of any other man’s, 

°T know no effect more stukingly choacterietic of the depute of a stam thar 
the smokeng of the mountam torrents, ‘The exhausted on is so thuaty of moisture, 
that every jet of spay is seved upon by st, and converted into yapom as at springs; 
and this vapour uises so densely fiom the suiface of the attcam as to give it the 
exact appemanco of boilmg wate: I have seon the whole comse of the Arvo at 
Chamonix one lime of densa cloud, dissipating as soon ug xt had risen ten or twolve 
a fiom the surface, but ontioly concealing the water fiom an obseiver place 
above it, 
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better judge by the engraving —~tho Loch Coriskin, in tho luge chosen with 
trations {o Scolt, beeanse it mtroduces us to another and 2 most eg Legh 
remarkable instance of the arlists vast and vaued knowledge, “ous. 
When roi) falls on a mountain composed chiolly of barren rocks, 
thei smafuees, being violontly heated by the sun, whost most infonse 
warmth always precedes rainy occasion suddon and violent evapora- 
tion, actually converting the first shower into steam, Consequently, 
npon all such Julls, on the commencement of rain, whilo volumes 
of vapour mo melantaucously and umversally formed, which iso, 
ave absorbed by the atmosphere, and agen descond m rain, to , 
rive in fresh volumes until the surfaces of ihe Inlls mo cooled, 
Where there is grass ov vegetation, tus effect is diminished; where 
thas is foliage it searecly takes place ab all, Now this effect has 
ovidonlly been especially choson by ‘Tames for Loch Coniskin, not 
only beeanse ib enabled him to relieve its jagged forms with veling 
vapour, bub to tell the tal which no poncilling could, the story of 
us utter absolute banenness of unlichened, dead, dosolated rock : 


Tho wildest glen, but this, can show 

Somo toudh of natne’s gemal glow, 

On high Benmore gicen mosses grow, 

And heath-holla bud in deep Gloneoe, 

And copse am Crnehan Ben, 

But hete, ahove, mound, below, 

On motntain, or m glon, 

Nor ties, nor plant, nor shrub, nor flow, 

Nor aught of vegetative power, 

Tho weatied eyo may kenny 4 

But all 8 rocks at tandem tnown, 

Black waves, bare cings, aul banks af ktone 
Lonn ov ais Istria, Canto TLE 


Here again, we see te absolute necessity of seiontifie and entire 
acquaintance wall naliue, Lelore this gical artial can be understood, 
That which, to tho ignorant, is little more then on urnatural and 
monningless confusion of sicum-like vapour, is to the experienced 
such a full and perfect oxpression of the chmacter of tho spot, 
ds no mans of arb could have otherwise givon, 

Tn the Long Ships Lighthouse, Land’s-End, we have dloucls § 10, ‘The 
without yein—at twilight—onveloping the cliffs of the const, but pete 


coneceling nothing, evory outline boing visible Uurough their gloom ; yanann in ie 
de Kh 
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and not only the outline—for it is easy to do this—but the saz/ace, 
The bank of rocky coast approaches the spectator inch by inch, 
felt clearer and cleaver as it withchaws from the garment of cloud 
—not by eilges more and more defined, bué by a surfico more 
and more unyciled. Wo havo thus the pamting, not of a more 
transparent veil, but of a solid body of cloud, every inch of whose 
increasing distance is marked and felt, But the great wonder of 
the picture is the intensity of gloom which js attained in pure 
swarm groy, without cither blackness or bluonces, It is a gloom, 
dependent rather on the enormous sprea and depth indicated, than 
on actual pitch of colour, distant by real drawing, without a grain 
of blue, dark by xrenl substance, without a stroke of blackness; and 
with all this, it is not formless, but fujl of indications of character, 
wild, ixveguler, shattered, and indofinito—full of the energy of ‘storm, 
fiery in haste, ond yeb flinging back out of ifs motion the filful 
swirls of bounding drift, of tortured vapour’ tossed up liko mon’s 
hands, as in defiance of the tempest, tho jeta of resulling whil- 
wind, hurled back from the rocks into the face of the coming 
darkness ; which, beyond all other charactors, mark the raised passion + 
$17, Tho ine of the clements, Tt is this untraceable, unconnceted, yol perpetual 
dividual cha» : 5 ‘ 
race. of its form—this fulness of chareetor absorbed in tho universal energy 
partes which distinguish natwe and Turner from all their imitators. To 
roll a volume of smoke before the wind, to indicato motion or 
violence by monotonous similarity of lino and direction, is for the 
multitude ; but to mark {he independent passion, the tumuliuons 
separate existence of avery wreath of writhing vapour, yel swopt 
away and overpowered by one omnipotence of storm, and thus to 


bid us ‘ 
Be as a Presence at a mation—ang 
Among the many there-—-while the mists 
Flying, and ramy vapous, call out shapes 
And phantoms from the crags and solid’ cath, ) 
As fast as a musician scatters sounds 
} Out of an ‘instiument,— 


this belongs only to nature ond to him. 
§ 18, Deep The drawing of Covoniry may be particularized as a farther example 
studied form of . : ‘ . 
swift rain Of this fine euggestion of irvegularity and fthidness, through very con- 


crmie. stant parallolism of direction, both im rain md clouds, ‘Tho great. 
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mass of cloud, which traverses the whole preture, is churacterized 
thronghont hy severe aight lines, nearly parallel with ench other, 
into whtich every one of its wrenllis has « lendency to yango ilself; 
but no one of these rvighb lines is actually and entirely purollel to 
any other, thongh all have a cerlain lendency, more or less defined 
in cach, which impresses the mind with the most distineh dee of 
pwallelism, ‘Neither are any of the lines actually straight and 
wubroken ; on the contary, they are all mado up of the most 
exquisite and varied curves, and it is the imagined line which joins 
the apices of theso— tangent to thom all, which is in teulity 
straightt ‘They are suggested, not represented, right lines; but 
the whole volume of cloud is visibly and totally bounded by them; 
und, in consequonce, ils whole body is felt to be dragged ont and 
clongnted by the force of the tempest which it carries with it, and 
every ono of its wreaths to be (as was before expluined) not so 
much something bore Je/ore or dy the wind, as the visible form 
and presence of the wind itself, We could not possibly point out § 19. Com. 
& more mugnifleent pices of drawing ns a contrast {o such works of Teal aa ly 
Sulvatoy us that hoforo alluded to (150 Dulwich Gallory). Both ave S#lvater. 
rolling masses of councéted cloud; but in ‘urner’s, there is nob one 

cme that vepeas another, wor one eurvo in’ ilself monotonons, nor 

without charactor, and yeb every part and portion of the cloud is 

rigidly subjected to the samo forward, fierco, inovilublo influence of 

storm. Tn Sulvalor’s, every onrve repeats ils neighbour, every curve 

is monotonous in itself, aud yet the avhole clond is ctuling about 

Inther nnd thither, evidently without the slightest notion where it is 

going to, and wireguluted by any general influence whatsoever. 1 

conkl uot bring together two finer or more instructive exomples, the 

ond of everything that is perfeel, the other of overything that is : 
childish oy abominable, in the representation of the same facls, 

But there is yet moro to be noticed in this noble sky of ‘Inmer’s, § 40. Entire 
Not only are the Tntes of the rolling dond thus irregular in their tenga 
perallelism, bub those of the falling rain are equally varied in their aie 
direction, indicating the gusty changefulnoss of ihe wind, and yet wavae In the 
“kept so straight und stom in their individnal descent, that we me u 


* 


 Nole especially the dark uppermost outlne of the mays, 
! 
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not sufféred to forget its strength, This impression is’ still further 
enhanced by the drawing of the smoke, which blows every way at 
once, yet turning perpetually in cach of its swirls back in the 
direction of the wind, but so suddenly and violently, as almost to 
assume the angular lines of lightning. Farther, 10 complete the 
Impression, be it observed that all the cattle, both upon the near 
and distant hill-side, have lef off grazing, and me stunding stock 
still and sti, with their heads down and their backs to the wind; 
and finally, that we may be told not only what the storm is, but 
what it has been, the gutter at the side of the road is gushing in 
a completo torrent, and particulay attention is directed to it by the 
full burst of light in the sky being brought just above it, so that 
all its waves me bright with tho reflection. 

as Bapocially But I have nof quite done with this noble picture yet. Im- 

mie pa passage petuous clouds, twisted rain, flickering sunshine, flecting shadow, 

onan gushing watcr, and oppressod cattle, all spoak the same story of 
tunult, fitfilness, power, and velocity. Only ono thing is wanted, 
a passage of repose to contvasb with it all, and ib is given. Tigh 
and fav above the dark volumes of the swift rain-cloud, are seen 
on tho left, through their opening, the quict, horizontal, silent flakes 
of the highest cirrus, resting in the repose of the deep sky, Of 
all olse that we havo noticed in this chawing, somo fvint idea can 
be formed from the engraving: but not the slightest of the delicate 
and soft forms of these pausing vapours, and, still less of the 
exquisilo dopth and palpitaiing tenderness of the blue with which 
thoy are islynded. ‘Tngravers, indeed, invariably lose tie effect of all 
passages of cold colour, under the mistaken idea that it is to be 
kept pale in order to indicate distaco; wherens it ought commonly 
to be darker than the rest of the sky. 

§ 22, Thetiuth ‘To appreciate the fall truth of this passage, we must understand 

of this pniti- . . ‘ . ow 
aother effect peculiar to the rain-cloud, that its openings oxhibit 


Peteclly pie j 
bine eky only ‘te purest blue which the sky ever shows, Joy, as we saw in the 
eet ants first chapter of this section, that aqueons vapour abvays tims the 
sky more or less grey, it follows that we never can see the azure 
80 inlense as when the greater part of this vapomr has just fallen 
in vain, Then, and then only, puro blue sky becomes visiblo in 


the first openings, distinguished cspecially hy the nianner in which 
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the clouds melt inlo it; their edges passing off in faint while 

threads ond fringes, through which’ tho blue shines more and more 

intensely, till the Inst tance of vapour is lost in its perfect colo. 

Lt is only the upper while clouds, howevey, which do this, or the 

last frugincnts of rein-clonds, becoming white as they disappear, so 

thet the blue is never corrupted by tho cloud, but only piled and 

‘broken with pure white, the purest while which the shy ever shows, 

Thus we hove a melting and palpitating colour, never the same 

for iwo inches together, despening and broadening here and there 

into intensity of perfech azure, then drifted ond dying uway through 

every tone of pure palo sky, into ithe snow wlnte of the filmy 

cloud. Over this roll the delermined edges of the rain-clouds, : 

wowing it all fer buck, as a rotived scenc, into the upper sky. 

Of this cffecl the old mosters, as far as L remomber, huve tukon § 23. Absence 

no cognizance whatsoover ; all with thom is, us we partinlly noticed fyi Greet 

before, cithoy while cloud ox pure bluc: they have no notion of teold mosters. 

any double-denling or middle measures. ‘They bore « hole in the 

sky, and lob you up into a pool of deop, stagnant blue, marked 

coll by the clear round edges of imperturbable, impenctrable cloud 

on all sides—~beautiful in posilivo colow, but totally destitute of 

(hut exquisite gydalion aud ehango, that footing, panting, hésiteling 
‘  olfort, with which the first glanco of the natu) sky is shed 

through the turbalence of the carth-storm, 

‘Thoy have some excuse, however, for not altenypling this, in the § 2b Suocess 
niluve of their matorial, as one accidenfal dash of the brush with at ons ae 
wator-colour on a pices of wel or dump paper, will come nearer tho leprae 
truth wl transparency of this xuin-blue then the labour of a day in Terne. , 
oils; aul the purity and felicity of some of the enyeless, melting 
watgr-colour skies of Cox and ‘Tayler may well make us fastidious in 
ull effects of this kind. Jt is, however, only in the drawings of 
Twner thal we hove this perfec tiensparency and variation of blac 
given, in association with tho porfeclion ,of considered form. Tn 
‘Taylor ond Cox tho fonns are always partially accidental and uncon 
sidered, oflon essentially bad, ond ahvays incomplote ; in ‘Lumer the 
dush of tho brush is us completdy under the rule of thought ond 
fooling as its slowest lino; all that it does is perfect, and could not 
bo altered oven in a hyle’s-breadth without injwy; in addition to 
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this, peoulinx* managomeht and execution are used in obtuning 

quality in tho colour tself, toéelly dhffment fiom the manipulation 

of any other orlist; and none, who have ever spent so much as one 

hour of their lives over Jns drawing, ean forget those dim passages 

of dreamy bluc, barred ad severel with a thousand delicute and 

soft and snowy forms, which gleaming in thew palicnce of hope 

y between the troubled rushing of the racked emth-cloud, melb farther 
and father back into the height of heaven, until the cye is bowil- 

dered and the heart lost in the intensity of their pence. 2 do uot 

say that this is beautiful—I do not say it is ideal, nor refined—L 

only ask you to watch for the first opening of the clouds after the 

‘ noxt south xain, and tell me if at be nob frwe ? . 

§ 25. Expres. The Gosport affords us an instance more exquisite even than the 
son of 22H passage above named in the Coventry, of the use of this melting and 


rain-cloud in 
the Gosporh ewy blue, accompanied by two distances of rnin-cloud, one towering 
works, over the horizon, scen blue with excessive distance through erystal 

atmosphere; the othe: breaking overhead in the warm, sulphnvous 


fragments of spray, whose loose and shattering transparency, Ueing the 


most essential chaacteristic of the near rein-cloud, is precisely that, 


§ 26. Con. Which the old masters are sure to contradicl. ‘Luook, for instance, at 

on wh the wierths of eloud ? in, the Dido and Uneas of Gaspor Poussin, 

sin’siam-clond with their unpleasant edges cut as hayd and solid and opaque anid 

in the Dido a 

amd Ene, smooth as thick black pamt can make them, rolled up over one 
mother like a duly sail badly reefed ; or look ab the agroeable trans. 
parency and varicty of tho cloud-edge where ib ents the mountain in 
N, Poussin’s Phocion, and compare tis with the wreaths which flont 
across the precipice in the secont vignotto in Camphell, gor which 
gather around tho Bon Lomond, the while rain gleaming” beneath 
their dark transparent shadows; or which drift up along the flinks 
of the wooded hifls, called from the river by the morning light, in 
the Onkhempton; or which islnd the crags of Snowdon in the 
Tenberis, or melt slong the Cumberland hills, while Turner leads, 
us acioss the sands of Morccambo Bay. This last. drawing dosarves | 
especial notice; it is of am evening in spring, when the south rain | 
has ceased dt sunset, and, through the lulled and golden sir, the 
confused and fantastic misls float up along the hollows of the 


monniains, while and pure, the resurrection jn spirit of the new. 


. 
' 
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fallen rain, catching shadows from the preeynecs, aud mocking 
the dark peaks with thew own mountain-like Int melting forms. till 
the solid mountems scem in motion like those waves of cloud, 
emerging and vanishing as the weak wind passes by their summils; 
while the blue, lovel night advances along the sca, and the suying 
breakers Joap up to catch the last light from the path of the 
sunset, 

E need not, however, insist upon ‘Lumer’s peculiar power of ren. § 27. Tuner’s 
dering aisé, and all those passages of intermediate mystery, between veri wien 
earth and aiz, when the mountain is mellmg mto the cloud, o1 the 
horizon into the twilight; because his supromacy im these pomts 
is allogether undisputed, except by persons 10 whom it would be 
impossible 4o prove anyllung which did nob fall under tho fom 
of a Rule of Vhrec. Nothing 1s more natural than that the 
atudiod form and colour of tns great artist should be little 
understood, beeause they require for the full perecption of their 
menting and trath, such hnowledgo and such time as nob one in 
a thousand possesses, or can bestow; but yet the fauth of them for 
that very renson is capable of demonstration, and there is hope of 
our being uble to mako it im some degree fell and comprohended 
even by those io whom ib is now a dead letter, or an offence, 

But the atrial and anisty effects of W&dseape, being mattors of § 28, Mis 

‘ : ‘ 2  OfLels of mia + 
whieh the cye should be simply cognizant, and. without elforl of go perteet, that 
thought, as it is of light, must, where they are exquisitely rendered, ee 
either be fell ub once, or prove thal degice of blindness and they can no 


‘ . ° + qeyaq Mote be ere 
bluntness in the feclings of the ghsorver which there is little pinned or 


hopo of ever conquering. Of course for persons who have nevor eened on 
seen in, their lives a cloud vesling on a mountain side, and heel 
whoso conveplions of mist or vapour are limited to mmbiguous 
outlines of spectral haeknoey-coaches and bodiless lanp-posts, dis. 
cerned through « brown combination of sulphur, soot, and gas-light, 

there is yel somo hops; we cannob indeed tell thom whet the 
moming mist is liko in mountain aly, but far bo tt from us to 

toll thom that thoy wo incapable of feoling its heauly if they will 

seck it for themselves. Bnb if you have ever in your" life dad 

one’ opportunity, with your eyes onl heart open, of acciig the 

dew vise from a hill-pastiwe, or the storm gather on a sea-clitl, 


- ‘ 
§ 29, Various 
anstances, 
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and if you yel have no fecling for the glorious passages of mingled 
earth and heaven which Tumor calls up before you into breathing, 
tangible being, there is indeed no hope for your apathy—arl will 
never {ouch you, nor nature inform. 

Tt would be utterly absurd, among the innumerable passages of 
this kind givon throughout his works, to point to ono as more 
charactéristic or more perfect than another. The Simmer lake, 
near Askrig, for oxpression of mis porvadod with sunlight,—the 
“Take Tacerne, a recent and wnengraved druwing, for ihe recession 
of near mountain form, not into dark, but info Zewinous cloud, the 
most difficult thing to do in art—the Tfarlech, for oxpression of 
the same phcnomena, shown over‘ vast, spaces in distant ranges of 
hills—the Bhrenbreitstein, a recent drawing, for expression of mist, 
rising from the surface of water at sunscl,—and, finally,’ the glorious 
Oborwesel and Nemi,' for passages of all united, may, however, be 
named, as noble instances, though in naming five works T insult five 


hundred, 


§ 80. Tarnor’s One word respecting [urner’s moro violent storms, for we havo 


moro violent 
effects of tem- 
pest are never 
rendered by 
angravers, 


hitheato been speaking only of the softer rain-clouds, asrociated with 
gusty tompest, but nol of the thunder-cloud and the whirlwind. 
Ef there be any one point in which engravors disgrace thomselves 
more than in another, ib %s in their rendering of dark and furious 
storm. appears to be utterly impossible io foree it into their 
heads that an artist docs zoé leave his colour with a sharp odge 
and an angular form by acgident, or that thoy muy have tho pleasure 
of allering it and improving upon it; and equally impossible to 
perstade thom that onergy and gloom may in some civeumslances 


§ 31, General bo arrived at without any oxtvaordinary expendituro of ink, am 


system of 
londacape 
engiaying. 


aware of no engraver of the presont day whose ideas of a stoxm- 
cloud are not comprised under two heads—rounduess ond black. 
ness ; and, indeed, their general principles of translation (as may 
bo distinctly gathored from their larger works) wre the folowing :— 
1, Whoie the drawing is groy, make the paper black. 2. Where 
the drawing is white, covor the paper with zig-zag lines, 8,- Where. 
the drawing has particularly tender tones, cross-hatch them. 4. Where 


‘Tn the possession of B, G. Windus, sq., of Tottenham. 
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any ouiline is particululy miguku, anake it round, 5. Where there 
ave vorlical rellections in water, express them with very  distinet 
horizontal Hines, 6. Where: there is a passage of particular sim. 
plieily, vent i in sections. 7% Where there is anything anton 
tionally cgnecaled, make it out—Yel, in spito of the necessity which 
all engravers impose upon themselves, of rigidly observing this code 
of general lows, it is diMeult to conecwe how such picees of work, 
ag the plates of Stonchenge and Winehelsca, can ever have beon § 82. Thestom 
presented to the publiv, as in any way resembling, or possessing henge wil 
even the most fanciftd relation to the Tuer drawings of the same 
subjects, The original of the Stonehenge is perhaps the slendurd of 
storm-drawing, hoth for the overwhelming power und gigantic pro- 
portions and spaces af its cloud forms, and for the tremendous 
qualities of lurid and sulpluous colours which are gained in them, 
All its forms ave marked with violent angles, as if dhe whole mus- 
cular cnergy-—so to speak—of the cloud, wore writhing in every 
fold, and their fantastic and fiery volumes have a peeutiar horror— 
an awful life--shadawed oul in then sivange, swilt, fearful outlines, 
which oppress the mind more thin cyon the threatening of their 
gigantic gloom, ‘The white lightning, nob as ib is ceawn by less 
observiub or loss capable painters, in zig-zag fortifletions, but in its 
own drondful irregularity of sleenming fire, is Inouglt down, not 
mealy over the dark clouds, bub though the full light of an 
Whunined opening to the bine, which yet cannot abate the brilliney 
of ity while lines and the track of the Inst flush along the growd 
is feurfully marked by the dog howling over the fallen shepherd, mad 
the ewe pressing her head upon the body of her dead Lamb, 

I have nat apace, however, to enter into examination of ‘Tumer’s § 33, General 

character of 

storm-drawing 5 [ can only warn the public against supposing thal such effects as 
its effort is over rendered by engunvers, ‘Che great principles of sven at 
Tumer are angular outline, vastness and energy of form, inlinily of [ili ate 
gradation, and depth without blackness. The great principles of the 
ongiavers (wide Prslwn, in Rogers's Jtaly, and the Stonehenge, shove — 
alluded 14) are rounded outline, no edges, wont of character, equality © 
of strength, and blacknoss without depth, 

£ have scarcely, L soo, dv referring do what [ have written, sufft- 

_ clondly insisted on ‘Corner’s rendering of the yniny /riage, whellur 
]. hth vf 


+ 
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in distances, admitting or concealing more or loss of the extended 
plain, asin the Waterloo, and Richmond (with the gitl and dog 
in the foreground), or as in the Dunstaffnage, Glencoe, St. Michacl’s 

a Mount, and Slave-ship, not reaching the cath, bub suspended in 
§ 34, Recapitu. waving and twisted lines from ithe darkness of the zenith. But I 

sina at the “have no time for firther development of particular points; I mnsb 
defer discussion of thom until we take ‘up each picture to be viewed 

as a whole; for the division of the sky which I have been obhged 

do make, in order to vender fully understood the peculiaritics of 

character in the separate cloud regions, provents my speaking of 

any one work with justice to ifs concenfiation of various truth, Be 

it always remombered thal wo pretend not, at present, to give any 

“account or iden of the sum of the works of any painter, much 
less of ihe universality of Tumner’s; but only to explain in what 

veal truth, os far as it is explicable, consists, and io illustante it by 

those pictures in which it most distinctly occurs, or from which it 

is most visibly absent, And it will only be in the full and separate 

discussion of individual works, when we aro acquainted also with 

what is heautiful, that we shall be completely able 10 provo or 

disprove the presonce of the truth of nature, 

The conclusion, then, to which we aro led hy ow present exami- 
nation of tte trath of clouds, is that iho old masters a(empied 
the representation of only one among the thousands of their systems 
of soonery, and wore allogether false in tho lille they allempled; 
while wo can find records in modern arl of overy form or pheno- 
menon of the heavens, from the highest film thal glorifies the 
ather to the wildest vapour that daikeng the dust, and in all these 
records, we find the most clear language and closo thought, firm 
words and {rue message, unstintol fulness and unfailing foith, 

§ 35. Sketchof And indeed it is diffientt for us 1o conccive how, even without 
a few of the such laborious investigation as we have gone through, any porson 


skies of nature, 


beni asa Gan go to nalure for a single day or how, when she is zoally at 
a ‘ © . 
pared with the work in any of her nobler sphores of action, and yet retain respect 


waiks af Tur- n . 
net and of the for the old masters; finding, as find ho will, that overy seche 


1 masters, eae aa i ith i 
tora oe which rises, rests, or departs before him, bears with it n thonsmd 
the pluins, glories of which there is not one shadow, onc image, one trace or 


line, in any of their works ; bub which will illustrate to him, at 
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every new instant, somo passage which ho hed not before undor- 
stood in the high works of modem art. Stud upon the peak of 
some isolated mountain at daybreak, when the night amis(s first 
rise: from off the pluins, und watch their white and lnke-like ficlds 
as they float in level bays and winding gulfs about the islanded 
summits of tho lower hills, whtouched yeb by more then dawn, 
colder wd moro quick ihan a windless sen wnder the moon of mid- 
night ; watch when the firs} smbecam is sent upon the silver 
channels, how the foam of their undulating surface parts and passes 
away; and down under their depths, the glillering cily and green 
paste He like Adantis, betweon the white paths of winding rivers; 
the flakes of light falling overy moment faster and hrouder among 
the starry spires, as the wreathed surges break ond vanish above 
them, and the confused crests and ridges of Uho dark hills shorlen 
» their grey shadows upon the plain, Tlas Clando given this? Whit $36, Noon 
R with gathoing 
a litle longer, and you shall seo those scattered mists rallying in the gtorme, 
ravines, und floating ap towards you, slong the winding valleys, till 
they couch in qniel masses, iridescent with the morning light,! upon 
the broad breasts of the higher hills, whose leagues of mussy undu- 
Iuion will melt back and back inlo that obo of matorin! light, : 
until they fade away, lost in its Iustro, fo appear again above, in 
the serene heaven, like a wild, bright, impossible denn, foundation- 
less aud inaccessible, their very buses vanishing in the unsubstential 
and inoeking blno of the deep lake below? [las Claude given 
this? Wait yet 0 little Jongox, and you shall seo those mists gather 
themselves into while towers, and sland like forleesses along the 
promontories, amussy ond motionless, only piled with every instant 
higher and higher into the sky,? and casting longer shadows atluvart 
tho rocks; and out of the palo blac of the horizon you will 
seo forming and advancing a troop of narrow, dark, pointed 
yapours,+ which will cover the sky, inch by inch, with their grey 
4 ¥ have oflen scen (he white thin, moiming cloud, eilged with the geyen coloms 
of tho prism, Tam not aware of the cause of this phonomendn, for it takes place 
not when wo aland with our backs to the sim, but in clouds near ths sun itself, 


invogularly and aver indefinite spaces, somellmes taking placa in the body of the 
cloud, The colows aro distmet and vivid, bul have a kind of motile lustie upon 


them. 
# Take Lucerne, 2 St. Mauico (Rogors’s Italy). 
4 Vignatte, the Gieat St. Bormad. : 


seal he with bewe wb 


§ 37, Sunset sn 
tempest, Se- 
rene midnight. 


§ 38. And sun. 
aise on the Alps, 
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network, and take the light off the lundseape with an eclipse 
which will stop the singing of the birds and the motion of the 
leaves together; and then you will sec horizontal bars of black 
shadow forming under them, ond lurid wreaths create themselves, 
you know not how, along the shoulders of the hills; you 
never sco them form, but when you look back to ® pleco which 
was clear am instant ago, there is a cloud on it, hanging by the 
precipices, as a hawk pauses over his prey. [Tas Claude given 
this? And then you will hear tho sudden rush of the awakened 
wind, and you will sce those watch-towars of vapowr swept away 
from their foundations, and waving curtains of opaque rain let 
down to the valleys, swingmg from tho burdencd clouds in black, 
bending fringes,? or pacing in pale cohmms along the lake level, 
grazing its surfaco into fomn as they go. And thon, as the sun 
sinks, you shall sce the storm drift for an instant from off the 
hills, leaving their broad sides smoking, and loaded yet with snow- 
wlute torn, sleam-like rags of ‘capricious vapour, now gono, now 
gathered again ;> while the smouldermg sun, seeming not far away, 
but burning like a red-hot ball beside you, and as if you could 
reach it, plunges tough the rushing wind and rolling cloud with 
headlong fall, as if it meant to 1ise no more, dying all the aty 
about it with blood.4 [Tas Claude given this? And thon you shell 
hear the faintmg tompest die in the hollow of the aight, and you 
shall see a green halo kindling on the summit of the eastern 
hills,’ brighter—brighter yel, till tho Inrge white circle of the slow 
moon is lifted up among the barred clouds,® stop by step, line by 
line ; star aftor star she quenches with her kindling light, setting in 
their steal a army of palo, penetrable, fleeey wreaths in ihe 
Heaven, to give light upon the earth, which movo together, hand m 
hand, company by company, troop by troop, so measured in their 
unity of motion, that the wholo heaven seems to roll with them, 
and the earth to reel under them. Ask Claude, or his brethren, 
for that. And then watt yot for one hour, until the Bast again 
becomes purple,’ and the heaving mounteins, rolling agains) it in 


' Vignette of the Andes, ? St. Michael’s Moint—England sories, 
* Hiustiation to the Antiquary. Goldau, a recent drawing of the highest onder, 
§ Vignette to Camphell’s Last Man. * Cnctlayerook, " St Denis, 


7 Alps at Dayhicak (Rogers's Poums), Delphi, and various vignettes, 
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darknoss, like waves of a wild sea, are dvowned one by oue in the 
glay of its burning; watch tho white glaciers blaze in their winding 
paths about the mouninins, like mighty serpents with seales of fire ; 
watch the colmmur peaks of soliiary snow, kindling downwards, 
chusnt by chasm, cach in itself a now morning; their long 
avelonches east down in keen streams brighter than tho lightning, 
sending each his tribute of driven snow,’ like allar-smoke, up to the 
heaven; the rose-dlight of their silent domes flushing thet heaven 
about them and above them, picremg with purer hght through its 
purple lines of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on evory wreath 
as ib passes by, until the whole heaven—one seurlet canopy,—is 
interwoven with a roof of waving flame, and tossing, vault beyond 
vill, gs with tho drifted wings of mmy companies of angels; and 
then, when you can look no more for gliduess, and when you aro 
bowed down with féa ond love of the Maker and Doev of this, 
tell me who has best dehvercd this [is message unto men! 


a 
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CHAPTER Y. 


LIFECTS OF LIGK! RUNDDRED BY MODDRN Ant. 


$1. Reasons I wave before given my reasons (Sect. UL, Chap. ULL.) for not wishing 
pimmey a at present to enter upon the discussion of particular effects of lyht. 
ae datn the Not only arc wo incapable of rightly viewing’ them, or rensoning 
parton upon them, until we are acquainted with tho principles of the 
cae beautiful; but, as I distinctly limited myself, in the present portion 
Tuner. of the work, to the examination of gexerad truths, iL would bo ont 
of place io take cognizance: of the particular phases tof light, even 
if it wae possible to do so, before we have some mov definite , 
knowledge of the material objects which they ulushile, shall 
therefore ab present, morely seb down a rough calalogue of the 
eflccts of light at diffeiont homs of the day, which ‘Cnrnor has 
represented : naming » picture or to, as an example of cach, which 
we will herenfter‘iake up ,one by one, and consider the physical 
§ 2 Hopes of science and the fecling together, And T do this, in the hopo that 
ine author for i the mea tame, some admivor of tho old masters will be kind 
pe oins onough to ‘select from ihe works of any one of them, a serics of 
gation. » 
of them, examples of the same effects, and to give mo a reference to the 
pictmes, so that I may be able to compare each with each; for, 
as my limited Knowledge of the works of Claude or Poussin does 
not supply me with the requisite varioty of offect, I shall bo grateful 
for assistance. 

The following list, of cowse, does not name the hundredth pnt 
of the effects of light given by ‘Turner; a ouly ‘nenes those 
which me distinclly and makedly separate from cach other, and 
yepresentative cach of wt entire class, ‘on or twelve examples, 


vy 
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ofl mimy more, might be given of cach; ovey one of which 
would display the collects of the swe hour and hight, modrfied hy 
different ceewmstances of weather, situation, and charclor of objects 
subjocled to them, and especially hy the management of the sky ; 
but it will be genorally sullicient for ow purposes io oxamine 
thoroughly one good oxample of cach, } 

The profised letters express the direction of the light. F. font 
light (dhe sun in the contre, or near the top of the picture); L. 
luteral light, tho sun out of tho picture on the right or Iefé of 
the spectator; Ta. FP. the light purtly Ietoval, partly fronting the 
spectator, as when he is looking south, with the sim in the 
south-west; "L. B. hght pmtly lateral, partly behind the spectaor, 
as when he is looking north, with the sun in the south-west. 


MORNING 


UPFILCIS, 
TL «An how before sunrise in winter, 
: stam, with vain, on the sea, 
seen though at. 
F. . An hour before sumiso. Sereno sky, with hght 
clouds, Dawn mn tho distance, 
Ton wninutes before suniisa. 
Toreblight, 
A... Sumise, Sim only half above tha honzon, 
Cla sky, with hght ent, 
Tues. Sun yuat disengaged fom hoilzon, 
with light cuss, 
¥.. .Sun a quarter of an hom igen, 
with searlot clouds, 
LoF,.. Serena sky, Sun emerging fiom a bank of | Orford, Suffolle. 
dloud on Ianizon, a quaatey of mi how usen, 


nanMibor prorunes. 
Violent | Loweatoffe, Suffolk, 


Taghthouses 


Vignolto to Voyage of Colm. 
bua, 


Var Fowsy (arbour, 


Violent storm, 
‘Fignett to Niunan Lite 
Misty, | Alps at Daybrank, 


Sky covered | Castle Upnin. 


LE... Same hour, Light mists in flakes on Inll sides, | Skiddaw, 
Clear an. 

IV... Light fying Yain-clouds gatheing in valloya. | Onkhampton. 
Same how, 

TB. .Same how, A night storm rising off the moun: } Lake of Geneva. 
talus. Dead ealm, 

Lise. Stn half an hows vison, Clowilleas uky. Beaugency, 

Loe. Same hour, Light mists lying in tho valloys. WSirhy Lonsdale, 

HS Sane hour,  Bilght ofid San dimly seon | Tohenlinden, 
through battle smoke, with conflagiation, 

1....Sun an hour risen, Cloudless and glonr. Ruokasueigh, 


Fe PSY 
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[awe TT. 


NOON AND APTERNOON. 


PERS. 

L.B.. Mid-day. Dead calm, with heat. Cloudless. 

L,..4 Same hour. Serene and bight, with streaky 
clouds, 

L,... Same hon. 
“igh chs. 

L,...-Bught sun, vith hght wind and clouds, 

P,... Two o'clock. Clouds gathermg for 1am, with 
heat. 

F,....Rain beginning, with light clouds and wind, 

L,.. ASoft rain, with heat, 

LF.,.Great heat, Thunder gathering. 

L.. Thunder breaking down, after 
with fmious wind, 

L,.... Violent 1ain and wind, but cool. 

L.F. Putious storm, with thunder. 

L.B, «Thunder retuing, with rainbow. 

* with he 

L,.. -About thiee o’olock, summer, Air very cool 
and clear, Exhausted thunder-clouds low 
on hills, 

F, . «Descending sun-beims, through soft clouds, 
after rain, : 

T.. + Afternoon, very olem, after iam, A fay clouds 
still on horizon, Dead calm. 

Vi.» Afteioon of cloudless day, with heat. 


Serene, with multitudes of the 


intenge heat, 


Dead calm, 


EVENING, 


* 

L, .;-An hour before sunset, Cloudless. 

++Tialf an how before sunset, Taght clouds, 

Misty air, 

B.,... Within a qumtor of an how of sunset, Mists 
using. Light cit, 

LF... Ten minutes beforesuneet, 

Ty... Same hour, 
rain-cloud.’ 

I... .Tive minntes before sunset, 
lumined cia, 

LB, ..Same hour. Sciene sky. Full moon tising. 

F.....Sun setting. Detached hght efsi1 and elear air, 

Ta....Same hou, Cloudicss. New moon, 

LF, ..Same hou, Teayy starm clouds, Moon-rise, 





Quite cloudless, 
Tumultuous spray of illumined 


Sky covered with 








NAMIS OF 
Corinth. 
Lantern at St. Cloud, 


PICTURI 8. 


Shylock, and othor Veniovs, 


Richmond, Middleses. 
Warwick, Blenheum, 


Piacenza, 

Caldion Snout Fall, 
Malsern, 
Winchelsea.” 


Linnberis, Coventry, de. 
Stonehenge, Pertun, &e. 
Nottingham, 


Bingen, ’ 


Carew Castle, 
Saltash, 
Oho. 


Mevenry and Argus, 
wool, Nemi. 


Tromaton Castle. 
Lake Albano, Florence, 


Datur ITo1a Quieti, 


Durham.‘ 
Solomon’s Pools, Slavo-ship. 


Temeraive, Napoleon, Vai- 
ous vignettes, 

Kenilworth, 

AmBoixe. 

Troyes. 

First vignette, 
Memory, 


Pleasmoes of 
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UEPTCLS: 

LB,..Sun just set, Sky covered with clouds. 
moon sotting. 

LB..Sun five minutes set. Stiong twilight, with 
storm ¢lauds. Full moon tise. 

L.D,..Same hour, Setene, with light clouds. 

T.B...Same hour, Siene, New moon. 

1.3,..Sun a quater of an hour sot, Cloudless. 

LP, ..Sun half an hour get,” Light einl. 

F.....Same how, Doad calm at sea, 
and evening star, 

¥,....8un three quarteis of an hour set, Moon 
atiuggling Unough storm clouds, over heavy 
ben, 


New 


Now moon 


NIGHT. 


¥,..,.An howe after sunset, No moon, Torchlight. 
F...+.Same how, Moon ising. Fhe fom furnaces, 
LE... Sane hour, with storm clouds, Moon ising 
Las -Same hour, with light of rockets, and ine, 
T....+Midnight, Moontess, with light-houses, 


Same hour, with Avo-light, 


Byes + Ditto, Pall moon, Clear air, with dolicate 
vlouds,  Light-housos. 


I... Ditto, with conflagration, battle smoke, and 
atorm, 
F....Dittos Moonlight through mist. Buildings 


iMnminated in interior, 
B,.e.Ditto, Full moon, with halo. Light raine 
clouds, * 
Tacees Fall moon, — Petfeatly soreno, Sky covered 
with white cirri, 


MM 
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NAMLS OF PIOLURLS. 
Candeber, 


Wildeinoss of 
Assos, 

Montjm. , 

Pyramid of Coins Cestius. 

Chateau de Blois, 

Clan mont. 

Cowes. 


Engeds, 


Folkestone. 


St. Jahon, 
Dudley, 
Mantes, 
Julict and her Nwse, 
Calais, 
Burmag of 
Tlauses, 

Towers of the Love. 


‘Cours, 


Paliament 


Waterloo. 
Vignette. St. Herbert's Talo, 
St. Denis, 


Alnwick, Vignette of Rialto, 
and Bildgo of Sighs, 
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SHCTLION IV. 


OF TRUTH ov HAR'TTE 


CHAPTER L 
OT GENERAL STRUCTURE. 


§1. Tirst laws By truth of earth, we anewn tho faithful representation of the fuety 

tl] gani« a + D + i. 
of the gan od fous of the bare giound, considered as entirely divested of 
garth, and thelr vorretation, through whatever disguise, or under whatever moditi- 


impottanee in 

ort. cation the clothing of the Jandscape may ovcasion. Ciround is to 
the landscape painter whal the naked hinmen body is to the 
historical, ‘The growth of regetation, the action of water, and even 
of clouds upon it and around if, are so far subject and subordinate 
to its forms, as the folds of the cicss and the fall of the hair ave 
to the modulation of the onimul anatomy. ‘Nor is this onatomy 
always so concealed, but in all sublime compositions, whether of 
nature or wi, it must be scen in its naked parity. ho laws 
of the organization of the earth ore distinct and fixed as those of 
the animal frame, simplar aud broader, but cqually anthotilative 
and inviolable. ‘Their results may bo arrived at without knowledge 
of the interior mechanism ; but for that very reason ignorance of 
them is tho moro disgraceful, and violation of them more unpar- 
dounblo, *'They ae in the landscape the foundation of all other 
lraths ~- the mosl necessary, thorelore, evon if they were not in 
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themselves altractive; but they are as beautifil as they are essen. 
tinl, and covery abandomnent of them by the artis must ond in 
deformity as ib begins in falschood. 

Shab such abendomment is constant and total in the works of the §2 The slight 
old masters, has escaped detection, only beenuso of persons genorully Mae o 
cognizant of art, Cow have spont time onough in hill countries to 2, a 
porecive the certainty of the Inws of hill matomy; md because by morleyn 
fow, even of those who possess such opportunities, ever think 
of the common carih beneath their fect, as anything possessing 
“specific form, or governed by stedfast principles. ‘That such 
abandonment showld have taken place cannot be surprising, aller 
what we have seen of their fidelity to skios. ‘Those artisis who, 
day aflor day, could so falsely xepresont what was for ever before 
their cycs, whop it was to be ono of the most important anil 
attractive parts of their picture, can scarcely be expected to give 
with truth what they could sce only putinlly and at intervals, und 
what was only to be in their picture a blue line in the horizon, ~ 
or a bright spol under the fect of their figures. 

That such should be all the space allotted by the old Inndsoape 
painters to the most magnificoné phenomena of nature; that the 
only traces of those Apamines, which in Clande’s walks along the 
vow of tho Pincinn, for ever bounded his horizon with their ame ” 
wall, should, in Ins pielwes, be a cold white outline in the extveme 
of his tame distaeo 5 ant that Salvator’s sojowns among their 
fustnesses should only have langht him fo shelter his handili with 
such paltry morsols of crag as om Alpine stream would toss down ‘ 
hofore ib liko 1 foam-globe ; though it may indeed excite our 
surprise, will, porhaps, when wo have seen how these slight. possages 
avo axecuicd, he rather a subject of congratulution than of regrot. 

Té might, indecd, have shortened our Jubour in the investigation of 
motintain truth, had not modern artists been so vast, comprehen. 
sive, and multitudinous in their mountain drawings, as lo compel 
us, in order to form the slightest cstimuto of their knowledge, to 
onter info some examination of every veriely of hill seamy. We. 
shall fivat gain some general notion of the broad organization of ¢ 
large masses, and thon take those masses to piceca, until wo como 
down lo the evtunbling soil of the foreground. 
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§ 3. Genial Mountains are, to the rest of the body of the carth, whet violent 
/ patie atts muscular action is to the body of man. ‘Lhe muscles and tendons 
ue anna ie of its anatomy are, in the monnisin, brought oul with flerco gnd 
1st. convulsive onergy, full of oxpression, passion, and strength; the 
\ plains and the Jower lulls are the repose and tho effortless motion 
of tho frame, when ils muscles lie dormant and conecaled bencath 
the lines of its beauty, yet rmling thoso lines in theiv overy undu- 
lation. ‘This, then, is the first grand principle of the truth of 
the carth. The spirit of the hills is action; that of the lowlands, 
repose; and between these there is io bo found every variety of 
- motion and of rest; from the inactive plain, sleeping like the firma- 
ment, with citics for stars, to tho fiery peaks, which, with heaving 
bosoms and exulting limbs, with tho clouds drifting like hair from 
their bright forcheads, lift up their Vilan hands to-Llewven, saying, 
“7 live for ever!” 
§4. Mountains But there is this difference belweon the action of the carth, and 
come out fom that of a living orcoture, that while tho cxorted limb marks its 
Blains, eae bones and tendons through tho flesh, the exciled earth casts off the 
flesh altogether, and its bones come ont from beneath. Mountains 
are the bones of the carth, their highes) poaks avo invariably those 
ports of iis mutomy which in the plains lio buried imder five and 
twenty thousand fect of solid: thickness of suporincumbent soil, and 
which spring up in the mountain ranges in vast pyyemids or 
* wedges, flinging their garment of carth away from them on each 
side, ‘Tho masses of the Jower hills are Isid ovor and against their 
sides, like tho masses of lateral masonry against the skelelon arch 
of an unfinished bridge, except that they slope up to and lean 
against tho central ridge: and, finally, upon the slopes of theso 
lower hills are strowed the level beds of sprinkled gravel, sand, and 
clay, which form the extent of the champaign. Ilevo then is 
another grand principle of the truth of carth, that the mowntains 
must come from under all, and be the support of all; and that 
everything clse must be laid in their ams, heap above heap, the 
‘ plains boing the uppermost. Opposed to this truth is every appear 
ance of the hills being laid upon the plains, or built upon them. 
Nor is this a truth only of tho carth on a largo scale, for ovory 


minor rock (in position) comes out from the soil about it as an 
4 
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islond ont of the sea, lilting the earth new it like waves heating on 
iis sides, 

Such being the structure of the fiemowork of the carth, it is § 5, Stmetwe 
next to be remembered that all soil whatsvever, wherever ib is eth lat 
accumulated in greater quantity than is sufficient to nourish the ae war(ect 
moss or tho wallllowor, has beon so, cither by the direct twansporling cued att 
agency of water, or under the guiding influence and power of wator, 

All plains capable of cultivation are deposits from some kind of , 
water—some fram swift and tremendous currents, leaving their soil 
in sweeping banks and furrowed ridges ~ others, and this is in 
mointain districis almost invariably the casc, by slow deposit from 
« quiet lake in the mountain hollow, which has been gradually 
filled by tho soil carried into it by streams, which soil is of course 
finally loft spread at the exact lovel of the surface of the former 
lake, as lovel ag the quicl water itself, Ilenco we constantly meet 
with plains in hill districts, which fll the hollows of the hills with 
as perfect and fuuliless a level as water, and out of which the steep 
rocks viso at the edge with os little previous disturbance, or indi- 
cation of thor forms beneath, as they do from tho margin of a 
quiet lake, Fvery delta—and there is ono at the head of every 
lake in every hill-distriol—supplies an instance of this, ‘The rocks 
at Allorf plunge beneath the plain, which the Jako lias left, ab as 
sharp an angle as they do into the Inke ilsclf beside tho chapel of 
Tell, ‘Tho pluin of tho Arve, at Sallenche, is terminated go sharply 
by the hills to the south-cast, that T, have seen ew men sleeping 
with his back supported against the motnttain, and his legs stretched 
on the plains the slopo which supported his back rising 5000 foot 
above him, and the couch of his legs stretched for five imiles bofore 
him. dn distant effecb theso champnigns lie like deep, blue, une 
disturbed water, while the mighty hills avound them burs out from 
Dencath, raging and tossing like a tumulinous sea, ‘Lhe valloys of 
Meyringon, Interlachen, Allorf, Sallenche, St, Jean de Muwiemo ; 
the grent plain of Combarily itself, us seen from Milon or Paiua, 
under tho Alps, the Huganems, ad the Apennines; and Ute Campo 
Pelico under Vosnvins, ovo a fey, out of the thousand instances, 
wltich must occur ab once to the mind of every traveller, 

Lot the reader now open Rogery’s Italy, at the soventconth page, § 6. Mustiated 
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by Tones and look at the vignette which heads it of the Batlle of Marengo. 
Muengo, Ié needs no comment, It cannot but emry with if, after what has 
been said, the insleat conviclion thal Turner is us much af a 
geologist as ho is of a pamtcr, 1t is a summary of all we hove - 
p heen saying, and a summmy so distinct and clear, Uiat without any 
such explanation it must have forced upon the mind the impression 
of such facis—of the plunging of ihe Inlls underneath the plein— 
of the perfect lovel and repose of this latter laid in their arms, and 
of the tumultuous action of the emergent summits. 
§ 7. General Wo find, according to this its internal structure, which, | bolieve, 
divisions of with tho assistance of ‘Tumer, ca scarecly now be misunderstood, 
ee eens that the carth may be considered as divided into three great classes 
ment, Plan of of formation, which geology has already named for us, Primary— 
investigation, : 4 ys . 
the rocks, which, though in position lower than all others, rise to 
form the central peaks, or interior nuclei of all mountain ranges. 
Secondmy—the rocks which aro laid in beds above these, and which 
form the greater proportion of all Lill scenery, ‘Vertiny—tho light 
beds of sand, gravel, and clay, which are sleewed upon the surfice 
of all, forming plains and habitable territory for man. ‘Wo shull 
find it convenient, in examining the truth of art, to adopt, with a 
little modification, the geological arrangement, considering first, the 
formation and character of the highest or central peaks; then the 
y general stricture of the lower mountains, including in this chvision 
those composed of the various slates which 9 geologist would call 
primovy ; and, lastly, the minutio and most delicate charactors of * 
the beds of these hills, when they are so near as to become fore- 
ground objects, and the structure of the common soil which usually 
forms the greater space of an artisi’s foreground. Tlenco our task 
will arvange itself into three divisions—the investigation of the central 
mountains, of the inferior mountains, end of the foreground. 
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CHAPTER 10 


OF TID CHNTRAT. MOUNTAINS, 


Tr does not always follow, becanse & mountain is the highest of its § L Furr 
hnracter af 


group, that it is in realily one of the eentyal range, The Junghau a cential 
is only surpassed in clevation, in the chain of whigh a is a member, eed mal 
by the Schreckhorn and Iinster-Aar-horn ; bub it is entirely a wold 
secondary mount, But Ure conttul penks are usually the highest, 

mad may be considered us the chiel components of all mountain 

seenery in the snowy regions. Being composed of tho same rocks 

in all countries, thoir external character is the same everywhore. 

Tis chiof vesentinl points ave the following. 

Their swnmils ave almost invwiably either pyramds or wedges. § 2, Their 
Domes may he formed by snperhieumbent snow, or appear to be ia ppm ’ 
formed Uy the continuous outline of a sharp ridge seen tensversely, 1" ar he 
with its precipico to the spectator ; hat wherever a voek appenrs, hans 
the uppemnost termmation of that vock will be a ‘steep edgy ridge, 
or a sharp point, very rarely presenting even a genile slope on 
any of its* sides, bit usually inaccessible unless encumbered with 
snow. 

‘Theso pyramids and wedges split vertically, or nearly so, giving 
smooth faces of zock, vither perpendicular or very steeply inclined, 
which appear to be lid against tho central wedge or peak, like 
pluks upright against a wall, ‘Che surfaces of these show close 
purallelism ; their fissures are verticnl, and cub them smoothly, like 
the edges of shuped planks, Oflen groups of theso planks, if 1 
may so call thom, rise higher than thoso between them and the 


central, vidge, forming detached ridges inclining towards the central 
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onc. The planks aro ont transverscly, somelinies by graceful 
curvilinear fissures ; sometimes by straight flssures, which sro com- 
monly parallel to the slope of onc of the sides of the peal, while 
the main direction of the planks or leaves is parallel to thal of ifs 
other side, or points directly to its summit. But the wiversad law 
of fiacture is—irst, that it is clean and sharp, havmg a perfectly 
smooth surface, and a perfectly sharp cdge to all the fissures ; 
secondly, thet every fissure is stcoply inclined, and that a horizontal 
line, or one approaching to it, is an impossibilily, except in some 
ium of a curve. 
§ 4 Causing Hence, however the light may fall, these peaks axe secon marked 
ree tpi with sharp and defined shadows, indicating the square edges of the 
muchoke © planks of which they ave mao up, which shadows sometimes are 
verlical, pointing {o the summit; but are offener parallel to one of 
the sides of the peak, and intersected by a second sories, puiallel 
to the other side. Where there has been much disintegration, tho 
peak is often surrounded with groups of lower ridges or peaks, like 
the Iraves of an artichoke or a xoso, all evidently part aud parcel of 
the great peak ; but falling back from it, as if ib were a budding 
Slower, expanding its leaves one by one, : 
§ 4. Tho fith. Now, if J were giving a lecture on geology, and were searching 
Hal statement foy somo means of giving tho anosb faithfal idea possible of the 


of there facts 
by funer in external appearance cause by this slruchuve of the primary hills, 1 


Etec should throw my geological outlines aside, aud lake up ‘tumner’s 
vignelic of the Alps al Daybreak, Aller what has been said, a 
single glance al % will be enough. Observe tho “exquisite desision 
with which the edgo of ihe uppermost plank of tho groal poak is 
indicated by its cleay dark side and sharp shadow; then the riso of 
the second low ridge on its side, only to descend again precisely in 
the same linc; the two fissures of this peak, one pointing to ils 
summit, the other rigidly parallel to the great slope which doscends 
towards tho sun; then the sharp white aigaedZe on the right, with 
the great fissure from iis summit, xigidly and sovorely square, as 
marked below, where another edge of rock is laid upon it, But 
this is not all; the black rock in the foreground is equally a member 
of the mass, its chief slope parallol with that of the mountain, and 
all ils fissures and lines inelmed in tho same direction ; and, 10 

rod 


? 
* 
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complete tho mass of evidence more forcibly still, we have the dark 
mass on the loft articulated wilh absolute right lines, as paralld as 
if they had been drawn with a rulor, indicating the tops of two of 
these huge plates or planks, pointing, with tho wniveisal tendency, 
to the great ridge, and intersected by fissures parallel to il, 
Throughout tho extent of mountain, not one horizontal linc, nor an 
approach to it, is discernible, ‘This camot be chance—it cannot 
be composition—it may not bo beantiful—perhaps nature is very 
wrong to be so parallel, and very disagreeable in being so straight; 
—Inut this és nature, whether we admire if or not. 

{n the vignette Wustration to Jacqueline, we have another sovics § 5, Vignetteof 
of peaks, whoso structure is less doveloped, owing to their distaneo, ie Andes au 
but cqually clear and faithful in all points, as fir us it is given, 

But the vignette of Aosta, in the Haly, is porhaps move striking 
then sny that could bo named for ils rendering of the perfect 
pwallelism of the lower and smaller peaks with the great lines of 
the mass they compose; and that of the Andes, the second in, 
Cunpbell, for its indication of ihe anullitides of the vertical ond 
pank-like beds arranged almost Jike the leaves of a flower, ‘This 
lust especially, one of the very noblest, most faithful, most scientific 
statements of mountain form which even Tuner has ever made, 
ean leave little more to bo said or doubted. 

Now, whenover theso vast ponks, rising from 12,000 to 24,000 feet § 6. Necessmy | 
above the sea, form part of anything liko a landseape, that is to say, ae 
whonever tho spectator beholds them fram the region of vegetation, mnt mn 
or even from any distance af which it is possible fo gob something momtuns, 
like a view of their whole imnss, they must he at so great a distance 
from lim as {o become aérinl aut faint in all their details, ‘Uheir 
stumils, and all those higher masses of whose charactor wo have 
Leon speuking, can by no possibility he nearer to him than twelve 
or fifleen aniles; to approach them nearer he must climb—mnst 
leave the region of vegetation, and mist epnfine his view to a pat, 
and thut a very Timited one, of the mountain he is aseunding, 

‘Whenever, therefore, theso mountains are seen over nnything Like 
vegetation, or are seen in mass, they mast be in the fa distaitoe. 
Most artists would treat an horizon fiflecn miles off very much as 
if i wore move air; and though the greater cluaryess of the upper 
1 NN 
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air permits the high summits to be seen with oxtraordinary distinct~ 
ness, yel they never can by any possibility hove dark or deop 
shodows, or intense dak relief against a light. Clear they may he, 
but faint they must be, and ther great and yuevuiling characteristic, 
as distingmshed fom other mountains, is want of appmont solidity. 
Thoy riso in the moming light rather like sharp shades, cast up 
into the sky, than solid eurth, Their hghts aro pure, rosente, ond 
clondhke—their shadows transparent, pale, and opalescont, and often 
indistinguishable from the air around them, so that the mountain-top 
is seen in the heaven only by ils flukes of motionless fire. : 
$7. Lotal want Now, let sme onco more ask, though T am sufficiently ined of 
tee fee asking, what record have wo of anylhing like this in the works of 
Pletorasan {0 the old masters? ‘There is no vestige in nny existing picture of tho 
slightest efforl to represent the high hillanges; and as for such 
drawing of then forms as wo have found in ‘Tumer, we might as 
well look for thom among the Chinese. Very possibly it may be 
all quite right,—very probably these men showed the most cultivated 
taste, the most uncming judgment, in filling thor pictires with 
mole-lnlls and sand-heaps. Very probably the withered and poisonous 
banks of Avernus, and the sand and cindes of the Campngua, are 
much moro sublime things than the Alps; but still what hited 
truth ib is, if truth ib be, when through the last fifty pages we have 
been pointing ont fact afler fel, scone afler scene, in clouds and 
hills (and not individual facts nor scones, but great and important 
classes of them), and still we have nothing to say when we come 
‘to the old mastéib; but, * they are not here,” Yet this is whut 
we hear so constuntly called painting “ general” nature, 
Sa eae Although, however, there is no vestige among the old masters 
tationg of Alps Of any effort to represent the altributes of the higher mountains 
ue ene distances seen in comparative proximily, wo ave not allogethor loft without 
evidence of their having thought of them as sources of fight in the 
extreme distrnce, as for example, in that of the reputed Claude in 
our National Gallery, called the Marriage of Tsnac und Reheson. 
T havo nol the slightest doubt of its being a most oxecrable copy; 
for thore is not one touch nor line of even decont painting 
in the whole picttwe; but as connoissoms have considecd it a 
Claude, as it has beon pub in our Gallery for a Claude, and as 
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people admiro it evory duy for a Claude, T may at least presume it 

has those quuilities of Claude in it which are wont to cxcite tho 
public niimration, though it possesses none of those which somo- 

times give him claim to it; and £ have so reasoned, mid shall 
continue to 1enson upon it, especially with respect to facts of form, 

which camot hove beon much altered by the copyist. In the 
distanco of that picturo (as well as in that of the Sinon beforo 
Priam, which T haye little doubt is at least partially original, and 

whoso contyal group of trees is a vory noble piece of painting) is 
something white, which I believe must be intended for a snowy 
mountain, because I do not sce that it can well be intended for 
anything else, Now no mountain of olevation sufficiont to bo so § % Thor 
sheeted with perpetual snow, can by any possibility sink so low on coon ae 
the horizon as this something of Claude's, muless ab be at: n distance © Histmee, 
of from fifty to soventy miles. At such distances, though the 
outline is invariably sharp and edgy to an excess, yet all the cieum- 
strces of aérial perspective, faintness of shadow, and isolation of 

light, whieh [ have deseribed as characteristic of tha Alps {illeon 

miles off, take place, of course, in a Unoefold degrea; the moun- 

{ting xiso from tho horizon like transparent films, only distinguishablo 

from amish by their oxecssively keen edges, and their brilliont 
flashos of sudden light; they aro os unsubsiantial us the air itself, 

«md impress their enormous size by means of this ndrialnesy, in a 

fav grealor dogieo at these vast distances, than even when towering 

abovo the spectator’s hend. Now, J asle of the candid observer, if 

there be the smallest vestige of an ollorl io utiain—if thee be the 

mosb miserable, the most contemptible shadow of atlammont of such 

an oflect by Claude? Dors that white thing on the horizon look 
seventy miles off ?  { if foint, or fuding, or to bo looked for by 

the oye before it ean be formd out? Does it look high? docs it 

look large? does it look impressive? You cannot but feel that there 

is nol a vestige of any kind or apccies of truth in that horizon; and 

thal, however ortistical it may be, as giving liillianey fo the distanco ‘ 
(though, as far as I have ony fecling in the matler, ib only gives 
coldness), it is, in the very brauch of art on which Clande’s repu. — * 
tation chiolly ‘vests, adrial porspective, hurling defiance to natwo in 

hor very tecth. 


§ 10. And 
violation of 
apeeific form, 


A 


§ 12, Even in 
his best works, 
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But there are worso failures yet in this unlucky disiimee, Atal 
porspective is nob a matter of pmamount. importance, because nature 
infringes iis lnws hersclf, and boldly too, though never in a case 
like this before us; but there are somo luws which nature never 
violates— her laws of form. No mountein was ever reisqd to the 
level of perpetual snow, without on mfimie multiplicity of form. 
Tis foundation is built of a hundred nrinor mountains, and, from 
theso, great buttresavs run in conveiging ridges tp the ecntral peak. 
There is no exception to this rule ; no mountain 15,000 fect high 
is ever raised without such prepmation and variety of outwork, 
Consequently, in distant effect, when chains of such pouks are 
visible at once, the multiplicity of form is absolutely occanie; and 
though it is possible in near scenes to find vast and simplo masses 
composed of lines which run unbroken for a thousnnd feel, or more, 
it is physically impossible when theso masses are thrown soventy 
miles back, to have simple ‘outlines, for thon these large features 
become mere jags end hillocks, and are heaped ayd huddled 
together with endless confusion. ‘To. get a simple form, sevonty 
miles away, mountain lines would bo required unbyoken for leagues ; 
and this, T repent, is physically impossible, ({Jeneo these mouulains 
of Claude, having no indication of the sleep vertical smmmili which 
we have shown to be the churnetevistic of tho central ridges having 
soft edges instead of decisive oncs, simple fous (ono Hino to the 
plain on each sido) instead of varied and broken ones, and being 
painted: with a crnde raw white, having no transparency, nor filmi- 
ness, nor air in it, inslead of rising in tho opnlescont mystery which 
invariably characterizes tho dislant snows, have the forms and the 
eolows of heaps of chalk in a lime-kiln, not of Alps. ‘They aro 
destitute of cnorgy, of height, of distance, of splendour, and of 
voriely, ond are the work of a man, whether Claude or uot, who 
had neither feeling for nature, nor knowledge of avt. 

YF should not, however, insisi upon the faulls of ihis picture, 
belioving ib 1o be a copy, if T had ever seen, even in his most 
genuine works, an extreme distance of Claude with any of the 
essential chatacters of nalure. But although in his “belter pictures 
wo have always beautiful drawing of the air, which in the copy 
hefore ug is entirely wanting, the real features of the exlrome 
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mountain distance ave equally neglected or maligned in all ‘Sheve 
is, indeed, air between us end it; but ten miles, nob seventy miles, 
of space. Let us observe a litle more closely the practices of 
nature in such cases. 


4 
Tho uwltiplicity of form which I havo shown to be necessary ing 12 Bathe 


the outline, is not less felt in the body of the mass. Vor, in all 
emensive hill ranges, there are five or six lateral chaius separated 


ridgo, showing their tops one over snoiher, wave beyond wavo, 
‘until the eye is carried back to tho faintest and highest forms of 
the principal chain. ‘These suecessivo ridges, and L speak now not 
merely of the Alps, but of mountains generally, even us low as 
8000 feet above the sca, show themsolves in emMreme distance, 
merely as vertical shades, with very sharp onthnes, detached fiom 
ono another by grewter mlensity, according to their nearness. Tt is 
with the utmost difficulty that the cye can discern any solidity or 
roundness in them; the lights and shades of solid form are both 
equally lost in the bluc of the gtmosphere, and the motutain tells 
only as a flat, sharp-edged film, of which multitudes interseel and 
overtop one another, ' separated by tho greater fitness of the 
reliving masses, ‘This is tho most simple md easily imilated 
urrangoment possible, and yet, both im nature and art, ib expresses 
distance und size in a way othervise quite mattuinable. Tor thus, 
the wholo mass of one mountain being of one shade only, the 
smallest possible difference in shade will serve completely to detach 
it from enother, aud thus ten or twelve distauees may be mado 
evident, when the darkest and nearest is an aeriel grey as faint as 
the sky; md the beauly of such amamgoments’ cutried out as nutine 
carries them, to theiv highest degree, is, perhaps, the most striking 


fentuve connected with Mill scenery: yon will never, by any chanco, § 18. Thetr 
oxcessive ap. 
yearanee 0 


perceive in extreme distance, anything like solid form or, projection 


illustiation of 
the distant 
character of 
mountain 


by deep valleys, which mse between the spectator and the centyal chains, 


, 


a 


of the hills. Tach is a dead, flat, perpendionlar film or rhado, with banapmency. 


a sharp adge darkest at the snmmil, and lost as it descends, and 
sbout oqually devk whether tuned lowarils the light or from’ it; and’ 
of those suecessive filma of mountain you will probably have hall a 
dozen, one behind another, all showing with porfech clearness their 
every chnsm and peak in the outline, and not ono of tham showing 
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the slightest vestige of solidity, but on the coniruy, looking so 
thoroughly ironsparent, that if it so happens, as 1 have seen 
frequently, that a conical near hill meets with its summit the 
soparation of tro distant ones, so that tho right-hand slope of tho 
nearer hill forms an apparent continuation of the right-hand slopo 
of the left-hand farther Inll, and rice versa, ib is impossible to get 
vid of the impression that ono of the more distant penks is secon 
through the other. 

$14 Uae T may-pomt ont in illustration of these facts, the ongravings of 
toe oe two dvawings of precisely the same chain of distant hills—Stonticld’s 


the works of 
Tmnor and Borromean Islands, with the St, Gotherd in the distanco, and 


ydtanfield, The 7 . 
Botromen * ‘Pymer’s Arona, also with the St. Gothard im the distance, ar be 
Islands of the , ome 7 » 

Intter, it from mo {o indicate the former of these platcs as in any way 
exemplifying the power of Stanfield, or affecting his reputation ; it is 
an unlucky drawing, murdered by tho engraver, and os for from 
being chavactoristic of Stanfield as it is from being like nature, but 
it is just what I want, to illustrate tho particular crror of which £ 
speak; and I profer showing this error where it accidentally oxists 
in the works of a really great artis(, standing thoro ulono, to point- 
ing it oul whe it is confused with other Saulis and falsehoods in 
the works of inferior hands, ‘The former of these plates is an 
example of overything which » hill distance is not, and tho latter af 

* everything which it is, In the former, we have tho mountains 
covered with patchy lights, which boing of equal intensily whether 
nem or disimt, confuse all the distances togethor; while the oyo, 
perceiving that the light falls so as to give details of solid form, 
yol finding nothing but insipid and formless spaces displayed by it, 
is compelled to suppose that the whole body of ihe hills is equally 
monotonous and devoid of character; and tho offect upon it is not one 
whit more impressive and agrecable than might be xeecived from o 
group of sand-heaps, washed into uniformity by recent rain. 

§ 18, Tuners Compare with this the (listance, of Tuner in Arona. Lb is totally 

‘ impossible hero to say which way the light falls on the distant hills, 
except by the slightly increased decision of their edges tuned towards 
it, but the greatest altontion is paid to gol these edges decisivo, yeb 
full of gradation, and perfectly true in character of form. All the 
real of tho mountain is then indistinguishable hazo, and by the 
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bringing of these edgos move and inore decisively over one another, 
‘Tumer has given us, belweon the right-hend side of the picture 
and the snow, fifleen distinel distances, yet overy one of these 
distances in itself palpilating, changeful, and suggesting subdivision 
into countless multitude, Something of this is traceable oven in the 
engiaving, and all the essential characters are perfectly well mmked. 
L think even tho least oxperienced cyo em searecly bub feel the i 
tenth of this distance ng compared with Stanficld’s. In tho lattor, 
the eye gels something of the form, and therefore wonders it secs 
no moro; the impression on it, therefore, is of hills within distinctly 
visible distance, indiscernible through want of Tight or dim ntmo- 
sphere, and the eflect is, of course, smallness of space, with obscurity 
of light and thickness of air. Ln Turner's, the eye gets nothing of 
the substance, and wonlors it sees so much of the outline; the 
impression. is, therefore, of mountains toa far off to be ever distinelly 
seen, vendorcd clear by brillisncy of hight and purity of atmosphore ; 
and the cffect, consequently, vastness of space, wilh intensity of light 
and crystalline transparency of air. 

Theso tuths aro invariably given in avery ono of Turner's dis- § 16. Exieme 

. . Pron aae) tlistance of 

tanees, that is to say, we have always in them two ‘principal facls jargo alyeots 
foreed on our notice; iansparoency, or filminess of mass, and ee ey 
excessive sharpness of edge, And I wish particularly to insist upon sharp outline, 
this sharpness of edge, because ib is not a cust or changoful 
hubit of nate; ib is the unfailing characteristic of all very great 
distances, Lt, is quile » mistake to suppose that slurred ov melling 
lines are characteristic of distant davye objects; they may be so, us 
before observed, Sco, IL. Chap. [V. § 4, when the focus of the eyo 
is nob adapted to them; but, when the eye is renlly directed {o the 
distance, melting lines ero chametcristie only of thick mist and 
vapour, betweon us and the object, uot of the removal of the 
object. If « thing has charactor upon ils outline, as a tree for 
inslanco, or » mossy stone, the feathor it.is removed from us, the 
sharpor tho outline of the whole mass will become, though in doing 
so, the porticular dolails which mako up the charactor will become 
confused in dhe manner described in the samo chapter. A. treo 
fifty yards from us, (ake as 9 masg, ins a soft outline, beowuse the 
leaves and interstices have some offoch on’ the eye, But put ib ten 


“ 


$17. Want of 


his devigion in 
Claude, 


§ 18. Tho per- 
potnal iendar- 
Ing of it by 
Turner, 
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miles off against tho sky, and ifs outline will be so shup {hat you 
emmot {ell it from a rock. There are three trees on the Mont 
Saleve, about five miles from Geneva, which from the city, as they 
stand on tho vidge of the hill, aro seen defined against the sky, 
Nhe keenest eye in the wald could not tell them from slones. So 
in a mountain five or six miles off, bushes, and heather, and rough 
nesses of knolly ground and rock, have still some effect on tho 
eye, and by becoming confused mid mingled as before deseribed, 
soften the outline. But let the mouulain be thirty miles off, and 
its edge will be as sharp as a knife, Let it, as in the ense of 
the. Alps, be seventy or eighty miles off, and though it has become 
so faint that the morning mist is not so transparent, ily ontline 
will be beyond all imitation for oxcessive sharpness. ‘Thus, then,’ 
the character of exireme distance is alyays oxcessive keenness of 
edge. Jf you soften your outline, you either pub mist between you 
and the object, and in doing so diminish your dislanco, for ib is 
impossible you should sco so far through mist as through clear nir ; 
ox, if you keep an impression of clear ait, you bring the object 
close to the observer, diminish its sizo im proportion, and it the 
aérial colours,’ excessive blues, &e., be retained, represent un im- 
possibility, . 

Take Claude's distance (in No. 24¢b, Dulwich Gullery!), on the 
right of the picture, lb is as pure blue as ever camo from the 
pallet, nid on thick ; you cannot seo through it, there is not the 
slightest vestige of transpargncy or filminess ubout it, and ils cdgo 
is soft and blunt. Lenco, if if bo meant for near hills, dhe blue is 
impossible, and the want of dotails impossible, in the clear atino- 
sphere indicated through the wholo pietwe, LE it bo meant for 
extreme distance, tho blunt cdge is impossible, and the opacity is 
impossible, T co not know a single distance of tho Nalin school 
to which the samo observation is not ontixely applicuble, exeept, 
perhaps, one or two of Nicholas Poussin’s, They always involve, 
wider any supposition whatsoever, at least two impossibilities, 

I need scarcely mention in particular any more of the works of 
Turner, becausc there is not ono of his mountain distances in which 
these facts are not fully exemplified. Tuook ab the last vignette— 


1 One of the most genuine Claudes T know. 
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the Farewell, in Rogers’s Ttaly ; observe the excessive sharpness of 

all the odges, almost amounting to lines, in tho distance, while 

there is scavacly one dcoisive edge in the foreground. Look xb tho 

hills of tho distance in the Dunstalfnage, Glencoe, and Loch Aclray 

(iNustrations to Scolt), in tho latter of which the left-hand side of 
the Benvenne is actually marked with « dark line, In fhet, Tuner’s 
usual mode of executing these passages is perfectly evident in all 

his druwhigs ; ib is not offen that we meet with a very broad dash - 
of web colour in his finished works, but in these distauces, as wo 

-before saw of his shadows, all the effect has beon evidently given 

by a dash of vory moist pale colour, probably tuning the paper 

upside down, so that a vory firm edge may be loft al tho top of 
tho mountain as tho colour drics, And in the Batilo of Muréngo 

wo find the principle camicd so for as to give nothing more then 
+ netnel outline for the represontation of the extreme distance, while 

all the other hills in tho picture are distinctly durkesl ab the edgo. 

This plate, though coarsely executed, is yeb onc of the noblest 

illustrations of mountain character and magnitude oxisting. 

Such, thon, ave the chiof characteristics of the highesb peaks and § 19. Eavots 
oxtzemo distances of all hills, as fr as tho forms of the rocks them- aay 
selves, and the évial appemrances especinlly belonging to them, nro “ie 
alone concerned, ‘hero is, however, yeb another point to he con. 
sidored—the modification of their form caused by incumbent snow. 

Pielures of winler sconery are nearly a8 common es moonlights, 
wid avo usually excouted by the same drder of artists, that is to 
say, tho most incapable; it being vemarkably crsy to represent ihe 
moon us a while wafer on a black ground, or to seralch ont while - 
branches on a cloudy sky. ‘Nevertholess, among [ennsh paintings - 
soveral valuable representations of winter are to be found, and somo 
clever piceos of effect among the moderns, us Tunt’s, for instance, -* 
and Do Wint’s, But all such efforts end in offect alone, nor have 
T ever in any single instance seen a snow wrath, I do uot say 
thoroughly, but evon decently, drawn. 

Jn the range of inorgenie patnte, J doubt if any object can be 
found more perfectly beautiful then a fresh, deep snaw-cill, seen 
under warm light! Tis curves are of inconesivublo perfeotion and 

* Compare Port TH, Seet. T. Chap. 0, § 6. 

1 xe) 
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changofulness, its surfico and transparency alike oxqnisite, ils light 
and shade of inexhaustible vanety and inimitable finish, the shadows 
sharp, pale, and of heavenly colo, the reflected lights infense and 
multilndinous, and mingled with the sweeb occurrences of transmilted 
light, No mortal hand can approach the sanajesty ar loveliness of 
it, yel it is possible by care and skill at least to suggest tho precions- 
ness of its forms and intimate the nature of ils light and shade; bul 
this has never been attempted ; it could not be done except by artists 
of a rank execedingly high, and there is something ubout the fecting 
of snow in ordinary scenery which such mon do not Tike, But when 
the same qualities are exhibited on a magnificent Alpine seale and 
in a position where they interfere with no feeling of life, 7 see not 
why they should bo neglected, as they have hitherto bean, wless 
that the difficulty of reconciling the Inillimey of snow wilh a pie 
dnvesyue light and shade, is so great Unt most good artists disguise 
or avoid the greater parl of upper Alpine scenery, and hint at the 
glacier so slightly, that they do not fecl the necessity of  earefal 
andy of its forms. Tlabits of exagyeration inevease the ovil: | 
have scen a sketch from nature, by one of tho most ablo of ou 
landscape painters, in which © cloud had been misluken for a snowy 
summit, and the hint thas taken exaggerated, as was likely, inlo wm 
cnormous mass of impossible height and unintelligent foom, when 
the mountain itself, for which the cloud had been iistaken, thongh 
siblending am angle of about ciglteen or lwenly degrees, instead of 
‘ithe fifly attribuled to it, as of a form so exquisite thab it might 
have been a profitable lesson trily studied lo Phidias. Nothing but 
failure can vesul( from such methods of ske(ching, nor have f ever 
seen a single inslance of an carnest study of snowy mountains by 
any one, Ifenee, wherever they me introduend, their drawing is 
utterly unintelligent, the forms being those of white zvocks, ox of 
yocks lightly powdered with snow, showing sufliciontly thet not only 
the painters have never studied the mountain carefully from below, 
but that they have never climbed into the snowy region, TTurding’s 
rendoring of tho high Alps (vide the engraving of Chamonix, and of 
the Wengern Alp, in the illustrations to Byron) is best; but even 
he shows no perception of the veal anatomy. Stauticld paints only 
while rocks inslead of snow. ‘Tovner invariably avoids the dilteulty, 
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thongh he has shown himself capable of grappling with it in the 
jee of the Liber Studiorwn (Mer de Glace), which is vory cold and 
slippery and very liko ice; but of the erasts and wreaths of the 
higher snow ho has taken no cognizance. fven tho vignettes to 
Rogera’s Pooms fail in this respect, It would bo vain lo shiempt 
in this pleco to give any detailed account of the phenomena of the 
upper snows; but if may be well to note those general principles 
which overy artist ought to keep in mind when he has to paint 
an Alp. 

Snow is modified by the under forms of the hill in some sort as § 20, General 
dress is by the anatomy of the human fiame. And as no dress can nner, otis 
bo well laid on without coneviving the body beneath, so no Alp can 4% 
be drawn unless its under form is conceived first, and its snow laid 
on aflonvards, 

Livery high Alp has as much snow upon il as it can hold ov 
cmry: Tl is not, observe, a mere coating of snow of given depth 
Uwoughout, but it is snow loaded on until the rocks can hold no 
more, ‘Cho surplus docs not fall in the winter, because, fastened by 
continual frost, the quantity of snow which on Alp can entry is 
greater than cach singlo winter em bestow ; ib fills in the first, mild 
dnys of spring in enormous avalanches. Aftorwards tho melliug 
continues, gradually removing from all the steep rocks the small 
quantity of snow which was all they could hold, and leaving them 
Llack and bare among the accumulated fields of unknown depth, 
which occupy the capucious valleys and Jess inclincd superfices of the 
mountain. ‘ 

Hence it follows that the deepest snow does not take nor indicate 
the actual forms of the rocks on which it lies, but it hangs from 
poak to peak in unbroken and sweeping festoons, ov covers whole 
groups of peaks, which afford it suflicient hold, with vast and 
unbroken domes: these festoons amd domes being guided ii their 
curves, and modified in size, by the violence wid provalent divection 
of the winter winds. 

Wo have, therefore, every variely of indication of tho under — 
mountain form, firsb tho mexe coating which is soon to be withdrawn, . 
and which shows as a moye sprinkling or powdering aller a slorm ~ 
on the higher peaks; thon tho shallow inerus(alion on the sleop 


1 
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sideg glazed by the ramming down of its frequent meltings, frozen 
again in the night; then the deeper snow moro or less cramped 
or modified by sudden eminences of emergent rock, or hanging in 
fractured festoous and huge blue irregular cliffs on tho mountain 
flanks, and over the edges and summils of their prosipices in 
nodding drifts, fur overhanging, like a cornice (poilons things to 
approach the cige of from above); finally the puro aecunmlation of 
overwhelming depth, smooth, sweeping, and almost cloftless, ond 
modified only by ils lines of drifting, Countless phenomena of 
exquisite beanty belong to each of these coutlitions, nol to speak 
of the transition of the snow into ico at lower levels; but all on 
which I shall at presont insist is that the artist should nob think 
of his Alp merely as a white mountain, bul concoive il as a group 
of penks loaded with an necumulation of snow, and that especially 
he should avail himself of the exquisite curvatures, never failing, by 
which the snow unites and opposes the harsh and broken lines of 
the vock, I shall enter into farther detail on this subjech heroatter ; 
at present it is useless to do so, as I have no oxamples to refer to, 
either in ancient or modern art. ‘No statement of theso frets lns 
hitherto been mado, nor any evidenco given even of thoir observation, 
except by the most inferior pnintors.? 

Various works in greon and white appew from time to time on 
tho walls of the Academy, Ziée the Alps indeed, but so frighifully 
like, that we shudder and sickon at tho sight of thom, as wo do 
when our best friend shows ys into his dining-room, to seo a portrait 
of himself, which “every body thinks very like,” ‘Wo should be 
glad to see fewer of these, for Switzerland is quite beyond tho power 
of any but first-rate mon, and is exceedingly bad practice for u rising 
artist; but, let us express « hope that Alpine sconery will nol 
continue to be neglected as it has been, by those who alone uo 
capable of treating it. We love Italy, but wo have had rther a 
surfeit of it lately ;—too, many peaked caps and flnt-headed pines. 
We should be vory grateful io Tlording end Stenfiold if thoy would 
refresh us a little among the snow, and give us, what wh belicvo 


‘T hear of some atudy of Alpine seentiy among the professors nb Gonoya; but 
all foreign landscape that I have ever met with hus been go wtlorly ignorant, that I 
hope fur nothing except fiom ow own painters. 
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them to be capable of giving us, a faithful expression of Alpine ideal. 
‘We aro well aware of the pain inflicted on an arlist’s mind by the 
preponderance of black, and white, and greon, over more available 
colours; but thore is nevorthcless in generic Alpine scenery, a foun- 
toin of Secling yet unopened—a chord of haymony yet untouched by 
art. Td will be struck by the firss men who cam separnte what is 
national, in Switzerland, from what is ideal. We do not want chalets 
and three-legged stools, cow-bells and buttermilk, We want the 
puro and holy hills, treated as a link between heaven and carth. 


§ 1. The infe- 
rior mountams 
are distin- 
guished from 
the cential, by 
being divided 
into beds, 


é § 2, Father 
division of these 
beds by joints. 
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CHAPTER TT. 


OF ‘NIN INFERIOR MOUNTAINS, 


We have next to investigato the character of those intormediale 
masses which constitute the greater put of all hill seoncry, forming 
the outworks of the high ranges, and being almost the sole consti- 
tuenis of such lower groups as those of Cumberland, Scotland, or 
South Ttaly. ‘ 

All mountains whatsoever, not composed of the granite or gnoiss 
rocks described in the preceding chapter, nor voloanic, (these lntter 
being compavatively raro,) aro composed of deds, nob of homogeneous, 
heaped mutorials, but of accumulated layers, whether of rock or 
soil. Jt may bo slate, sandstone, limestone, gravel, oy clay ; but 
whatever the substance, it is laid in loyers, nob in a mass, — ‘Theso 
layers are scarcely ever horizontal, and may slope to any degree, 
often ocourzing vertical, the doldness of the hill outline commonly 
depending in a great degree on thelr inclination. Tn consequence 
of this division into beds, every mountain will havo two greab sels 
of lines moro or less prevailing in ifs contowa— one indientive of 
the surfaces of the beds, where they come ont from under each 
other—and the other indicative of the oxtremilics or cilges of the 
beds, where their continuily has been interrupted. And theso two 
great scts of lines will commonly be at right angles with cach other, 
or nearly so, If the surface of the bed approach a horizontel line; 
its termination will approach the vertical, and this is the most jisnal 
and ordinary way in which o precipice is produccd. 

farther, in almost all rocks there is a third division of substance, 
which gives lo their beds a tendency lo split trausversely in somo 
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divections rether than other, giving rise to whet geologists call 
joins,” aul throwing the whole rock into blocks more or less 
rhomboidal; so thal tho beds avo nob terminated by torn ox maggeil 
edges, but by faecs comparatively smooth and even, usually inclined 
to ench other at somo definite angle. The whole arrangement may 
be tolevably represonied by the bricks of a wall, whose tiers may 
be cousidered as s wta, and whose sides and extremities will repre- 
sont the joints by which those strata are divided, varying, however, 
thoir direction in different rocks, and in the same rock under differing 
cireumstmeces. 

Vinally, im tho slates, grauwackes, amyl some enleareons beds, in § 8. And by % 
the grentor number, indeed, of moundain rocks, we find another Hines ot Hans 
most conspicuons featiwe of genoral stracture—tho lines of lunina- 
tion, which divide the whole rock into am infinite number of delicate 
plules or layers, sometimes parallel io the direction ov “strike” of 
the strata, offencr obliquely crossing it, and sometimes, apparently, 
altogether independent of it, maintaining « consistent and wniverying 
slope Unongh a series of beds contorted and undulating in every 
conevivable direetion. ‘These lines of lwmination extend their inthonce 
to the smallest fragment, causing it (ns, for oxamplo, common roofing 
slate) to break gmooth in one direction, and with a sagged edge 
in wmother, and marking the faces of the beds and joints with 
distinch md nwmberless lines, commonly far more conspicuous in a 
near view than the lager and moro important divisions. 

Now, it cannot be too enrefully held ii mind, in examining tho § 4. Voie ” 
principles of mountain structure, Uint nearly all the lows of nature warts 
with respeol to external form are rather universal tendencies, evi- yee heh 
deneul by a plurolity of inslances, than imperative necessities com- mantested, 
plied with by all. Vor instance, it muy be said to be a universal 
low with vespect to the bonghs of all trees that they incline their 
extremities more to the ground in proportion as they are lower on 
the trunk, and that the higher their poiut of insertion is, the more 
thoy share in tho upward tendency of the trunk itsolf, But yet 
there is nob a single group of houghs in any one tree which does 
not show exceptions to the rule, and present boughs Jower in 
insertion, and yet stecpor in inclination, than thei neighbours. Nor 
is Unis defeob or delormily, bub the rest of the constant abil of 
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naiure to emry varicly into her -very principles, and make the 
symmetry and beauty of her laws the more folb by the grace and 
accidentelism with which they aro carried oul. No ono familiar with 
foliage could doubt for an instant of the necessily of giving evidence 
of this downward tendency in the boughs} bub ib would bo nearly as 
great an offence against truth to make the law hold good with 
every individual branch, as not to exhibil its influenco on the 
majority. Now, though the laws of mountain form are more rigid 
and constant than those of vegelation, they aro subject 1o the same 
species of exception in carrying out, Though every mountain has 
these great tendencies in its lines, not one in a thousand of those 
lincs is absolutely consistent with and obediont to this universal 
tendency, There aro lines in overy direction, and of almost every 
kind, but the sum and aggregate of thoso lines will invariably indi- 
cale the aniversal force and influence to which they are all sub- 
jected ; and of these lines there will, [ repent, be two principal sets 
or classes, prelty neatly at right angles with cach other, When 
both aro inclined, they give risc to pouks or ridges; when ono is 
neatly horizontal and the other vertical, to table-lands ond pro- 
cipiccs. 

This thon is the broad organization of all hills, modifted after. 
wards by time and weather, concerted by seporincumbont soil nd 
vegetation, and ramified into minor md moro delicate details ina 
way presonily to bo considered, but aeverthcless universal in its 
great fivst influence, and ‘givipg to all mountains a particular cast 
and inclination; like the exertion of voluntary power in a dolinite 
directiqn, on infernal spirit, manifesting ilself in every crug, und 
breathing in every slopo, flinging and foreing tho mighty mass 
towards the heaven with an cxpression and on cnergy like that of 
life. 

Now, as in the case of the structure of the contral penks 
described above, so also here, if I had to give a clear idea of this 
organization of tho lower hills, where ib is seen in its groatest per- 
fection, with a mere view to geological truth, I should not xefor 
io any geological drawings, but I should take the Loch Coxiskin 
of Turner. Ut has laékily been admirably cugraved, and for all 
purposes of reasoning or form, is nearly a5 effective in tho print 
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asin tho drawing. Looking at any group of the multitudinous 
lines which mako up this mass of mountain, they appear to be 
runing anywhere and oyerywhero; there are none parallel to each 
other, none iesembling each other for a moment; yeb tho wholo 
mass is felt at once to be composed with the most rigid paallelisn, 
the surfaces of tho beds towards the lofl, their ciges or escarp- 
ments towards the right. Tn the centro, near the top of the ridge, 
the cilge of a bed is beautifully defined, casting iis shadow on the 
surface of tho one beneath jb; this shadow marking by thico jogs 
the chasms caused in the inferior one by three of ils pmallel 
joints, Every peak in the distance is evidently subject to the 
same great influence, and the evidence is completed by the flatness 
and evenness of the steep surfaces of the beds which nse out of 
the Inke on the exteme right, parallel with those in the contre. 
Turn to Gleneoe, in the samo series (the Mlustrations to Scolt), 5 4. Glencoe 
‘We have in the mass of mountain on the Iefl, the most beautifal 42h 
indication of verticont beds of a finely laminated rock, terminated by 
even joints towards the precipice; while the whole sweep of tho 
lundsoupe, ns fav as the most distant penks, is evidently governed 
by one great and simple tendency upwards to tho lofi, thoke most 
distant peaks ihemsclves lying over one another in the same 
direction, fi the Daphne hunting with Loucippus, the mountains 
on the lefl desuond in to precipices to the plain, cach of which 
is formed by a vast cscarpment of the beds whose upper surfaees 
nro shown belween the two cliffs, sinking with on even slope from 
tho summit of the lowest to the base of the highest, under which 
they evidently descend, being exposed in this manner for a length 
of Jive or six miles, ‘The samo stracto is shown, though with 
mort complicated dovelapement, on the left of the Loch Katrine, 
Bul perhaps the finest instance, or at least the most marked of all, § 7. Mspeoally ” 
will be found in the exquisite Mount Lebonon, with the convent Tabuton, * 
of St, Autonia, engraved in J'inden’s Bible, ‘There is not one shade 
nor touch on the rock which is nol indicative of the lmes of 
siralifleation ; and every frnclure is morked with a straightforward 
simplicily which niakes you fecl thot the orlist has uothing in his » 
heart but a keen love of the puro unmodifted trth; thero is no 
effort {o disguise tho repetition of forms, no spporond aim at» 
lL PP 
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artificial arrangement or scientific grouping; the yocks are Inid one 
above mother with unhesilating decision; every shale is understood 
in a moment, felt as a dark side, or a shadow, or a fissure, and 
you may step from one block or bed to another until you reach 
the mountam summit, And yel, though thero seems xo olfort 
to disguise the repetition of forms, see how it és disguised, just os 
nature would have done it, by the perpetual play and changofulness 
of tho vory lines which appear so parallel; now bending a little 
up, or down, or losing themselves, or running into cach other, the 
old story over and over again,~—infinily, Tor hero is still the great 
distinction Wetween ‘Turnor’s work and that of 2 common artist. 
Tundreds could havo given the parallelism of blocks, but none bub 
himself could have done so without the actu repetition of a single 
Tine or feature.” : 

Now compue with this the second mountain from the left in the 
picture of Salvator, No. 220 in tho Dulwich Gallery. Tho whole 
is first Inid in with a very delicate and masterly grey, right in tone, 
agrecable in colour, quite unobjéctionnble for a beginning, Bub 
how is this made into rock? On the light side Sulvator gives us 
a mullilnde of touches, all exactly like one another, and therefore, 
il is to be hoped, quite patterns of perfection in rock drowing, sinee 
they are 100 good to be oven wwied. Every louch is o dosh of the 
brush, as nearly as possible in the shape of @ comma, round antl 
bright at the top, convex on its right side, concave on ils Jefl, and 
melting off at the bottom ipto the grey. ‘These we Inid in con 
fasion one above another, some paler, some brighter, some scarerly 
discernible, but all ahke in shapo. Now, 1 am not aware myself 
of any particular object, aither in carth or heaven, which Uheso said 
touches do at all resemble or pourtray, I do not, howevor, «ssart 
that they may not resemble something—feathers, perhaps; but J 
do say, and say with perfect confidence, that they may be Chineso 
for rocks, or Sanscrit for rocks, or symbolical of vocks in somo 
mysterious and undeveloped character; but that they ave no more 
fake vocks then the brush that made them, Tho dark sides appear 
to embrace and overhung the lighis; they cast vo shndows, ave broken 
by no fissures, and furnish, as food for contemplation, nothing but 
a series of concave curves. 
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Yet if we go on to No. 200, wo shut find something a great § 9. And of 
deal worse, T can believe Gaspar Poussin capable of committing as pon 
much sin against nelure as most people; but I oerlainly do not 
suspect him of huving had any hand jn this thing, at least after he 
was den yours old.  Novortheless, it shows whet he is supposed 
capable of by his admirers, and will servo for a broad illustration 
of all those absurdities which he himself in a less degree, and with 
fooling md thought to atone for them, perpetually commits, Tako - 
the while bit of rock on the opposite side of the river, just above 
the right arm of the Niobo, ond tell ino of what the square green 
daubs of the brush ab ils base can he conjectured to be typical. 
Rocks with pale-brown light sides, and rich green dark sides, are a 
phenomenon perhaps occuring in some of the improved passages of 
nature among our Cumberland lakes; where 7 remember onco having 
scon a bed of roses, of peculiar magnificence, tastefully and urtistically 
assisted in. effech by the rocks above it being painted pink to match; 
but T do not think that they ure a kind of thing which the clunsi- 
ness and filso taste of naturo can be supposed frequently to praduco ; 
even granting that theso same sweeps of the brash could, by any 
exereiso of the imagination, bo conceived representative of a dark, or 
any other sido, which is far more then 1 am indined to grb; 
seeing that {hero is uo cast shadow, no appearance of reflected light, 
of substance, or of churacler on the edge; nothing, in short, but pure, 
staring green paint, scratched heavily on a while ground, Nor is 
there a tonch in the pictwe more expyessive, ATL are the mere 
dtagging of the brush hero and there smd everywhere, without 

. meaning or intention; winding, listing, zigzagging, doing anything 
in fact which may serve to break wp the light ond destroy its breadth, 
without bestowing in retwn one lint or shadow of anything like 
form. ‘This picture is, indeed, m oxtrnordinary case, but the Sal- 
vator above muntioncd is a characteristic and exceedingly favourable 
cxanplo of the usual modo of mouninin advawing wong the old 
lendscape-puinters.'.  ‘Lheir admixors may bo challenged to bring 


TT have above oxbausted all terms of vituperation, and probably disgusted tho 
roador; and yet I have nol spoken with onongh severity: I know not any forms 
of blame that are bitter enough to chastise justly the ntountain drawing of Salvator 
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forward o single instance of their expressing, or oven appearing 
to have noted, the great laws of structure above explained. ‘Their 
hills are, without exerplion, irregular earlhy heaps, withoul energy 
or ‘divection of any kind, marked with shapcless shadows and mewn- 
ingless lines; sometimes, indeed, where great sublimily has been 
aimed at, approximaling to the pure and cxalled ideal of rocks, 
which, in the most arlislical specimens of China enps and plates, 
we sce suspended from aézinl pagodas, or balanced npon peacocks’ 
ails, but never warranting even the wildest theorist in the conjecture 
that their perpetrators had ever seen a mountain in their lives. Let 
us, however, look farther mto the modifications of character by 
which nature conceals tho regularity of her first plan; for althongh 
all mountains aro organized as we havo scon, their organization is 
always modified, and ofton newly concealed, by changes wrought 
wpon them by external influence. 
~ Wo ought, when speaking of their strotification, to have noticod 
another great low, which must, however, be understood with greater 
latitude of application than any of ihe otlicrs, as very, far from 
imperative or constant in particular cases, though universal in ils 
influence on the aggregate of all, Jt is that the lines by which 
rocks are terminaled, are always slecper ml more inclined to the 
vertical as we approach the smumit of tho mountein, ‘Thousands 
of cuses are lo be found in evory group, of rocks aud dines 
horizontal at the top of the mountain and vertical at tho bottom ; 
but they ave still the oxceptions, and tho average out of a given 
munber of lines in any rock formation whatsoever, will be found 
increasing iu perpendicularity as they rise, Consequently tho grout. 
skeleton lines of rock outline are always concayo; that is {o say, all 
distant ranges of rocky mountain approximale more or less to » 
sories of concave curves, meeting in penks, like a range of posts 
with chains hanging between, I do not say that convex forms will 
not perpetually occur, but that the tendency of tho majority will 
always be to assume the form of sweeping, curved valleys, with 
angular peaks; not of rounded convex summits, with angular valleys. 
This structure is admiably cxomplified in the second vignetlo in 
Rogors’s Italy, and in Piacenza, 

But although this is the primary form of all lille, and that 
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which will always cub against the sky in overy distant range, there § 1. The - 
are lwo greal influences whose tendency is directly the reverse, and hres ansed 
which modify, lo u great degree, both the evidences of stratification by aqueous 
and this osterual form, ‘Thess are ayneous crosion and disintegration, 

Tho letter only is to be tuken into consideration when we have lo 

do with minoy foatures of crag; but the former is a force in con- 

slant netion—of the very utmost imporlanee—a force to which one. 

helt of the great outlines of all mountains is entirely owing, and 

which has much influence upon cycry one of their details. 

Now the tendency of aqueous action over a largo clevated surface 
is akways 1o make that surface symmetrically and evenly convex and 
dome-like, sloping gradually more and moro as it descends, until it 
veaches an. inclination of about 40°, at which slope it will descend 
perfectly siraight to the valley; for at thal slope tho soil washed 
from above will accumulate upon the hill-side, as it cannot lic in 
steoper beds, ‘this influence, then, is exercised more or less on 
all mountains, with greater or less effect in proportion as the rock 
is harder, or softer, more or Jess liable to decomposition, more or , 
less reeont in date of clevation, und more ot less characteristic in 
ila original forms; hnt it universally induces, in the lower parts 
of mountains, a series of the most exquisitely symmetrical convex 
curves, lorminating, as they deseond to the valley, in uniform and 
uninterrupted slopes; this symmetrical structure being porpetually 
inlevenpted by cliffs and projecting musses, which give evidence of 
the interior parallelism of tho mountain anatomy, bub whieh inter 
rupl the convex forms more freqnently by 1ising ont of them, than 
by indentation. 

There remains but one fach more to be noticed. All mountains, § 12. And the 
in some degret, bul especially thoso which are composed of sofl or cate of 
decomposing substance, aro delicately and symmetzically furrowed by trent 
the descent of streams, Tho trices of their action commence ab tho 
very smmits, fine us threads, and mutltiludinous, lke the uppermost 
branches of a dolicate treo, They unito in groups as they descend, 
concenlanting gradually into dark undulating ravines, inlo which the 
body of tho mountain descends on each side, ob fivsh in a convex 
curve, but at the boliom with tho samo uniform slope on cach sie 
which it agsuneg, in ils final descent to the plain, unless the rock 
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be very hard, when the stream will out itself  vortical chasm at 
the boltom of the curves, ad theo will be no even slopat Sf, 
on the other hand, the rock be very soft, the slopes will increase 
rapidly in height and depth from day to day; washed away at the 
bottom ond cumbling eat the top, unul, by their reaching the 
smmmit of tho masses of ioe which separate the activo torrents, 
the whole mountain is divided into a series of ponthause-like ridges, 
all guiding to its summit, and becommg steoper and narrower as 
they ascend; these in their tn being divided by similar, but smallor 
gavines—caused in the same mamei—inlo the samo hind of ridges; 
and these again by another series, the mrangement being carried 
finer and farthor according to the softness of the rock, ‘Che south 
sido of Saddleback, in Cutuberlund, ig a charneteristie example; and 
the Montagne du ‘Tacondy, i Chamonia, a noblo instance of one of 
these ridges or buttresses, with all its sub-divisions, on n colossal 

scale, 
¢ §13. Theor. Now wo wish to draw especial attention to tho broad and bold 
ged Envi simplicity of mass, and the excessive complicntion of dolals, which 
fipned y thet influonces like these, acting on an enormons sewle, must inevitably 
produco in all mountain groups; because oneh individual purl and 
promontory, being compelled fo assmne the samo symmetrical curves 
as ils ucighbours, and to descend al precisely the sane slope lo the 
valley, falls in with their provaibng tines, aml beeomes un pmt of 
a great and hernionious whole, instead of om unconnected and dis. 
cordant individual. Li is tryo thal cach of theso members has ils 
own touches of specific charactor, ils own projecting orgs and 
peculiar hollows; but by far the greater portion of ily lines will 
be such as unite with, though they do nob repent, those of its 
neighbours, and cany out the evidences of onc great influonce and 
spirit to tho limits of the scono, This oflorl is farther uided by 
the original unity and connection of the rocks themselves, which 
though it ofion may be violently interrnplod, is noyer without 
evidence of ils existence; for the very inlorruplion itself forees the 
eyo to feel that thero is something to be interrupted, a aympalhy 


‘ 


' Some tenifio euls and chasms of this kind ocour on the noth side of tho Valila, 
fiom Sion to Buoy. ‘The {oment fiom tho great Aletsch glacior descends through 
one of them, Elsewhere chasms may bo found ag mation, lit feypeo nmrow and deep. 
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and similarity of lines and ftactures, which, however full of vmiety 
and change of direction, never Joso the appearance of symmetry 
of one kind or another, Bul, on the othor hand, ib is to be§ 1. And 
mulliplicity of 
remembered flint theso great sympathizing masses aro not ono fatmo, 
mountain, but a thonsund mountains; thet ‘they are originally com- 
posed of multitude of separate eminonees, hewn and chisclled 
indeed into associating form, but cach retaining still its marked 
points and features of cheracter, — that cach of these individual 
mombers has, by tho very process which assimilated it io the rest, 
been divided and subdivided into cqually multutudinous gioups of 
minor mountains; finally, that tho whole complicated system is in- 
teriuplod for ever and ever by dexing monifestations of the inward 
mountain will—by the precipice which has submitted to no modu- 
lation of the torrent, and the peak which has bowed ilself to no 
terror of the storm. Tlonce we seo that the same imperative laws 
which require perfect simplicity of muss, require infinite md term- 
less compheation of detail—that thero will not be an inch nor o 
hair’s-breadth of the gigantic heap which has not its touch of 
sepaiato Gharacter, ils own peauliar curve, stealing ont for an instant 
and’ then melting into the common Iino; fell for a momont by the 
blue mist of the hollow beyond, thon lost when it crosses tho 
enlighlened slopo,"-thab all this multiplicity will’ bo grouped into 
larger divisions, cach felt by their incrensing wévial perspective, and 
their instonts of individual form, these into larger, and theso into 
larger still, until all are meiged in the great impression and pre- 
yniling eneigy of the two or tice vast dynasties which divide the 
Kingdom of tho seene. 

There is no vestige nor shadow of approach to such treatment § 15, Hoth ut- 
ag this in the whole compress of ancient mt, Whoover tha master, folly noglectodt 
his hills, wherever he ns alompted them, have not the slightest 
tuace of association or connection ; they aro separato, conflicting, . 
confused, pelly and pallry heaps of earth; thero is no anauking of 
distances or divisions in their body they. may have holes in them, 
but no valleys,—protubexances and exeresconces, but no paris; and 
in consequenco are invariably diminutive dnd contemptible in theit 
whole nppearartge and impression, 

But look at the mess of mountain on the right in Marper’s 
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§ 16. Ths Daphne lnmting with Leucippus: Tt is simple, broad, wd united 
hdehity o . ce . * 

treatment in 83. ONO surge of a swelling sou; ib rises in on unbroken line wlong 
utes tho valloy, and lifis ats promontories with an equal slope. But it 


Daphne and 
Loucppus, contains in vs body ten thousand Inlls. ‘There is not a quarter af 
. an inch of its smfaco without is suggestion of increasing distance 

and individual form, inst, on the right, you have n range of 
tower-like jrecipices, the clinging wood climbing along their ledges 
and cresting their summils, while waterfalls gleaming through its 
leaves; uot, as in Clande’s scicntific ideals, poured in vast torrents 
over the top, and carefully keeping all the way down on the most 
projecting parts of tho sides; but stealing down, traced from point 
to point, though shadow aftor shadow, by their evanescent Loom and 
flashing hghi,—here a wreath, and there a my,—through the deep 
chasms and hollow ravines, out of which rise the soft rounded slopes 
of mightice mountain, surge beyond surge, ummense and numberless, 
of dehcate and gradual curve, acoumulating in the sky until their 
garment of forest is oxchanged: for the shatlowy fold of slumbrous 
morning cloud, above which the utmost silver peuk shines telanded 
and alone, Pat what mountain painting you will beside this, of 
any other grtist, and als haghts will look Tiko mole-lulls in’ em. 
patison, becuse it will not have the unity nor the multiplicity 
which are in nalme, and with Tarner, the signs of size, 

“917, Andin Again, in the Avaluiche and Lumndution, we have for the whole 

the Avalanche 

and Inundaion, Subject nothing but one vast bank of united mountain, and one 

‘ stretch of uninterrupted valley. ‘Thongh the bank is broken into 
promontory beyond promontory, peak above peik, cach the abodo of 
a new tempest, the arbiler of a separate desolation, divided from 
cach other by the tshing of the snow, by the motion of the 
storm, by the thunder of tho torrent ; tho mighty unison of their 
dark and lofty line, the brothorhood of ages, is preserved unbroken ; 
and tho byoad valley at then fecl, though measured league afler 
Teague away by a thousand passages of sun and durkness, nnd 
marked with fate beyond” fato of hamlet and of inhabitant, lies yet 
but as a stmight aud narrow channel, a filling fimow before the 
flood. Whoso work will you compare with this?  Salvator’s ‘airy 
heaps of carth, seven yards high, covered with buichy brambles, 
that we may be under no mistake about the size, thrown abont at 
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yandom in a little plain, beside a zigzaggme river, just wide enough 
to admit of the possibilily of there being fish in it, and with banks 
just broad enough to allow the respectable angler or hermit to sit 
upon thom conveniontly in tho foreground? Is there moro of nature 
in such peliainess, think you, then in the valley aud the mountain 
which bend to each other hke the trough of the sea; with the flank 
of the ono swept in ono surge into the height of heaven, until the 
pine forests lie on its immensity like the shadows of navow clouds, 
and the hollow of the other laid league by league into the bine of 
the air, until its whito villages flash in the distance ouly lke tho 
fall of a sunbeam. 

But let us exnmina by what managoment of the details them- § 18, Tho arty 
sclves this wholeness and vastness of effect are given, We hove day ‘hills of 
just seon (§ 11.) that it is impossible for the slope of a mountain, rit laps da 
not actually a precipice of rock, to oxcced 35° or 40°, ond that by 
far the greater part of all hill-surface is composed of graceful curves 
of much loss degree Unn this, reaching 40° only as their ullimate 
amd wtmost inclination, It must be farther observed that the 
intevruplions to such curves, by yrecipices or steps, are always small 
in propoition 10 the slopes themselves. Previpices vising vertically 
moro thon 100 fect are very rme among tho secondary hills of 
which wo ove spenking. I am not aware of any cliff in England 
or Wales where a plumb-lino can swing clear for 200 fect; and 
even although sometimes, with intervals, breaks, and sleps, we got 
perhaps 800 fect of a elope of 60° or 70°, yet not only mo these 
cases very ave, but even theso have little influence on the great 
contours of a mountain 4000 or 5000 fect in elevation, being com- 
monly balanced by intervals of ascent nob oxeceding 6° or 8°. ‘The 
result of which is, first, that the pexks and precipiecs of a mountain 
appeur as little more then jngs or steps emerging from its gronb 
curves ; and, secondly, that the bases of all hills are enonnously 
extensive es comparetd with their clevation, so that there must be 
always a horizontal distance between the observer and the summit 
five or six times oxceoding the perpendicular one. 

Now it is ovident, thet whatever tho actual angle of clovation of § 19. And con. 
the mountain may be, every exhibition of this horizontal disignoe son of hotles 
hetwoon us nnd tho stmmil is an addition to its height, and of fl distances in 
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course lo its impressiveness; while every endonvour to ovhibit its 
. slope as step and sudden, is diminution ab once of ils distance 
and elevation. In consequence, nature is constantly endeavouring to 
impress upon us this horizontal distanee, which, even in spite of 
all hee menus of manifesting it, wo are apt to forge or under 
estimate; and all her noblest effects depend on the {ul measure. 
ment and fecling of it, And it is to the abundat and mevellous 
expression of it by Turner, that L would diac especial attntion, 
as being that which is in itself demonstiative of the highest. know- 
ledge ond power — knowledge, in the constant use of lines of 
subdped slope in preference to steep or violent ascents, and in the 
perfeot subjection of all such features, when they necessarily oceur, 
to the larger masses; and power, in the inimitable statements of 
retiring spaco by mee painting of surface dolails, without the aid 
of crossing shadows, divided forms, or any other artifice. 
§20.Pullstate- ‘Tho Candebec, in the Rivers of Trance, is a fino instance of 
ment of all 
these facts in almost every fact which we have been pointing out, We hove in 
vavows wk it, first, the clear expression of what takes place constantly among 
Caudebee, Se, hills, that, the river, a3 it passes trough tho valley, will fall 
backwards and forwards from side lo side, lying fest, if L may so 
speak, with ull its weight against Ue hilly on tho ono side, mtd 
then against those on the other; so thal, as hero it is exquisitely 
told, in each of its civculur sweeps the whole force of ats eurvont 
is brought deep and eluso to the buses of tho hills, while tho water 
on tho side next the phin is shallow, deepening gradually, In 
consequence of this, the hills are cul away at their bases by the 
current, so that their slopes are interrupted by previpices mouldering 
to the water, Observe first, how nobly Tuner has given us the per- 
fect unity of tho whole mass of hill, making us understand that every 
ravine in it has been eut gradually by streams. ‘Lhe first cinineneo, 
beyont the city, is not disjointed from, or independent of, the one 
suceceding, hut evidently part of tho same wholo, originally united, 
separated only by the action of the stream belween. ‘Lhe association 
of the second md third is still moro clrarly tol, for wo see that 
there has been a little longitudinal valley ronning along the brow of 
their former united mass, which afler tho ravine had been cul 
betiveen, formed the lwo jags which Tuner has given us at tho same 
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point in ench of their curves, ‘Chis great triple growp has, how- 
ever, beon originally dislinct from those heyond it; for we see that 
these latter aro only tho teunination of the enormous even slope, 
which appears aguin on the exlremo nglit, having been inlerrupted 
by the ziso of tho near hills, Observe how the descent of the . 
whole sovies is kept gentle and subdued, never suffered to become 
atcop execpt whore it has beon ent away by the ziver, the sudden 
precipice caused by which is exyuisitely marked in the lest two 
promontories, where they are defined against the bright horizon ; and, 
finally, observe how, in the ascent of the nearest eminence beyond 
the city, without one east shadow or any division of distances, evay 
yard of surface is foli to be retiring by the mere painting of ils 
details,—how we are permitied to walk up it, and along ils top, 
and are carricd, before we aro half way up, » league or two forward 
into the picture, The difficulty of doing this, however, can scarcely 
be appreciated cacopt by an artist. “ 

C do not mean to assert that this great painter is acquainted § 21. The use 
with the geological laws and facts he has thus illustrated; T am not bere 
aware whether he be or not; £ merely wish to demonstmte, in "th 
poinis admilting of demonstration, thal intense observation of, and 
alvieé adherence to truth, which it is impossible to demonstrate in 
‘ils loss tangible snd more delicate manifestations, lowever L may 
eee the tuth of every touch and Tine, 1 camot prove tinth, ovcopt 
in large and general fealaves; and I leave it to tho arbitration of 
every man’s renson, whether il be nob likely that the painter who 
ia thus so vigidly faithful in grout things that every one af his pic 
tures might be the illustration of « lecture on the physical sciences, 
is not likely fo be faithful also in smull, 

MTontlew, and the sceno between Clairmont and Mauves, supply § 22. trpes- 
us with further instances of the sume grand simplicity of wealmont ; sinthee by Lore 
and the Jailer is especially vomarkable for its capression of the a ana 
fwrowiug of the hills by descending waler, in the completo. round. of Clde, 
noss end symmetry of their curves, aud in the delicate gnd sharp 
shadows which aro casl in the undulating yavines. Tl is interesting 
fo compare with cither of these noble works such hills ns those of 
Cloudc, on the left of the pichire miuked 260 in the Dulwich 
Gallery. There is no deta) nov surface in one of them; not an 
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inch of ground for us to stand upon; we must either sil astride 
upon the edge, or fall to the botlom. I could not point to a more 
complete instance of mountain calumnialion; nor can | oppose it 
more completely, in every circwnsience, thon with the Ifonfleur of 
Turncr, already mentioned; in which thero is not ona edge nor 
division admitted, and yet wo are permitted to climb up tho hill 
from the town, and pass far into the mist aloug ils lop, und so 
descend mile after milo along the ridge to sewward, until, without 
ono break in the magnificent unity of progress, we aro earricd 
down to the wimost horizon. And contrast tho brown paint of 
Claude, which you can only guess to he meant for vock or soil 
because it 7s brown, wilh umer’s profuse, pauscless richness of 
feature, cried tough all the cnormous space —~the wimeasured 
wealth of exquisite detail, over which the mind can diyell, and walk, 
and wander, and feast for over, without finding either one break in 
its vast simplicity, or one vacuity in its exhaustless splendour. 

But these, and hundreds of" others which it is sin not to dwell 
upon —-wooted hills and undulating moors of North Mnglend —- 
rolling surges of park and forest of the South—sofl and vine-clad 
ranges of Fxench cotcaux, casting their oblique. shadows on silvor 
leagues of glancing rivers,—und olive-whilened promontories of Alp 
and Apenning, aro only instances of ‘Curner’s mawagoment of tho 
lower and softer hills, Jn tho bolder examples of his powors, where 
he is dealing with lifled masses of omomous mouninin, wo slull 
still find him as cautious in his uso of violent slopes or verticnl 
ines, ond still as studied in his oxpression of retiring suxfieo, ‘Wo 
never gel to the top of one of his hills without being tired with 
our walk; not by the steepness, observe, bub by the stretch ; for 
wo ave carried up towards the heayen by such deliento gradation 
of line, that wo scarcely fecl that we have left the earth before wo 
find ourselves among the donds, ‘The Skiddaw, in tho illustrations 
to Scott, is a noble insianco of this majestic moderation, ‘The 
mountain lies in the moming light, like a lovol vapour; ils gentle 
lines of ascent are scarcely folt by the cye; ib vises wilhout cfforl 
or oxertion, by the mightiness of its mass; overy slope is full of 
slunber; and we know not how it has beon oxalled, until we find 
it Inid as a floor for the walking of the eastern clouds. So again 
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im the Port Augustus, where the whole elevation of the hills 
dopends on the soft lines of swelling surface which undulate back 
through leagues of mist, camying us unawares higher and higher 
abovo the diminished lnke, until, whon we are all but exhausted 
with the endless distance, the mountains meko their lest spring, 
and bear us, in that instant of oxcrtion, half way to heaven, 

I ought perhaps rather to havo selected, as instances of mountain 2£, The pe- * 
form, such elaborate works as the Oberwesel or Lake of Uni, but of tavorigaun 
I have before oxpressed my dislike of speaking of such magnificent i par iind 
pictures as these by parts. And indeed all proper consideration of lull onthe, 
tho hill drawing of Tuner must be deferred until we are capable 
of testing it by the principles of beauty; for, after all, the most 
essential qualities of line-—those on which all right dclincation of 
mountain character must depend, aro those which are only to be 
explained or illustrated by appenls to our feeling of what is beau- 
tiful, ‘here 1s an expression and a fecling aboul all tho hill lines 
of nature, which I ink I shall be able, heveaftor, 10 cxplain; but 
it is nob to bo reduced to line and rile—not to be measured by 
sgles ox described by compassos—~not to bo chipped ont by tho 
geologist, or equated by the mathematician, It is intengiblo, incal- 
culable—~ a thing to bo fell, not understood-—to be Joved, not ; 
comprchonded—a music of the eyes, ® moloily of the heart, whose 
truth is known only by its sweetness, 

J can scarcely, without vopeating myself to tcdiousness, onter nt § 25, Works of 

. ‘ A . ° ather modern 
present into proper consideration of tho mountain drawing of other artists — 
modern painters, We have, fortunately, several by whom tho noble eet) 
truths which wo havo seen so {why exemplified by Tuner are also 
deoply felt and faithfully vendered; though there is a necessity, for 
the porfect statement of them, of such wn unison of freedom of 
thought with perfect mastery over the greatest mechanical dilllcultics, 
as wo can scarcely hopo to sco attained by moro than one mon in 
ow age. Vory nearly tho samo words which we uscd in referenco 
to Slanficld’s drawings of the contral clouds, might be applied to 
his rendering of mountein truth, Ile occupies oxactlly tho same 
position with xespeel to other avtisis in earth as in cloud, None can 
bo said roally to draw the mountain as he will, to havo so porfeot a 
mastery over its organic developement 3 but thore is, novortheless, in 
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all his works, some want of feeling sud individuality. Ue has 
studied and mastered his subject to the bottom, but he tists too 
much to ihat past study, and rather invents his hills from his 
possessed stores of knowledge, than expresses in thom tho fresh 
ideas received ftom nature. Tlonce, in all thal he does, we fecl no 
little too much that the Inlls aro his own, We camob swear to 
their being the partioula crags and individual promoutories which 
break the cono of Ischia, or shadow the waves of Maggiore, We 
are nearly suro, on the contrary, that nothing but the outline is 
local, and that oll the Alling up has been dono in the study. Now, 
we have already shown (Scot. £. Chap. TIL) thab particular truths 
are more impotent than general ones, and this is just one of the 
cases in which that rule especially applies, Nothing is so great a 
sign of truth and beauty in mountain dawwing a8 the appenraneo of 
individuelity—nothing is so great uv proof of veal imagiuntion end 
invention, as the appearance that nothing has been imagined or 
invented. ‘We ought to feel of every inch of mountain, that it asd 
havo existence in yeality, that if we had lived near the place we 
should have known every crag of il, and that there inush be people 
to whom every crevico and shadow of the pietiwe is finyght with 
recollections, and colouved with associations, ‘The moment tho urtist 
om muke us feol this—tho momeut lie cm wuko us think that de 
has done nothing, that nature has done all—et moment he becomes 
onnobled, he proves, himself great. As long ax we romember hin, 
wo connol respect him. We honow him most when wo most forget 
him. Jo becomes great when he becomes invisible. And wo imay, 
perhaps, be permitted to express our hope thei Mv. Stanfield will-— 
our conviction that he must—if he would advance in his rank ng an 
artist, ottend moro to local character, und give us genorally less of the 
Stanfield limestone. Tle ought to study with grenter allontion the 
rocks which afford finer divisions and more delicale parts (slates and 
gneiss); and he ought to observe move fondly and faithfully those 
beautiful Jaws and lines of swell and curvature, by intervals of which 
nature sels off and xelicves the onergy of her peaked outlines, lle 
is at present apt to bo 100 rugged, and, in consequence, to lose 
size. Of his best manner of drawing hills, T boliove I cun scarcely 
give a bellor example than the Rocks of Suli, ongraved in Jinden’s 
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illustrations to Byron, Lt is very grand and perfect in all ports 
and points. 

Copley Hiclding is peculiarly graceful and affectionate in his diawing 6 27, Works of © 

of the inferior nountuins, But as with his clouds, so with his ills; in Tee Wek 
as long as he keops to silvery films of misty outline, or purple @*ling * 
shadows mingled wilh the cvoning light, he is true ond beautiful ; 
but the moment he withdraws the mass ont of its veiling mystery, 
he is lost, ILis worst drawings, therefore, are those on which ho 
has spent most time; for ho is sure 1o show weakness wherever he 
gives detail. We believe that all his errors procecd, as we observed 
bofore, from his not working with the chalk or pencil; and that if 
he would paint helf the number of pictures in the year which he 
usually prodnecs, and spond his spare time in hard dry study of 
forms, the half he painted would be soon worth double the present 
value of all, Vor he really has deop and genuine feeling of Inll 
charactor —a far higher porceplion of space, clevation, incorporcal 
colour, and all thosc qualities which are the poctry of mountains, 
than any other of our water-colour paintors; and il is an infinite 
pily that ho should not give to these delicate feelings tho power 
of vealiation, which might be attained by a little Iubour. A fow 
thorough studies of his fwourile mountains, Ben-Venue or Ben- 
Crnachan, in clear, strong, front chiaroscuro, allowing hinself neither 
colour nov mist, nor any means of getting over the groud but 
downright -draving, would, we think, open his cyes to sontecs of 
beauty of which he now fakes no cpgnizance. Le ought not, 
however, to ropeat the same subjecls so frequently, as the casting 
about of the mind for means of varying them blinis tho feelings 
to uth, And lie showd remember that mi artist, who is nob 
making progress, is ueorly certain to be relvograding; und that 
yrogress is not fo be amade by working in, the study, or by mere 
labour bestowed on the zepetition of unchanging conceptions. 

J.D, Unrding would paint mountains very nobly, if ho made them § 28 Woks of 
of moro imporlance in his compositions, but they are usually liltle sine 
more than backgrounds for his foliage or buildings; and it is his 
present yyslom to mako lis backgrounds vory slight, Ilis colour is 
very bewutiful: indeed, both his and Tiolding’s are far moro refined 
then Slantleld’s, We wish he would oftener take up some wild subject, 
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dopendent for interest on its mountain forms alone, as we should 
oiticipale the highest results from his perfacl caving; and we 
think thal such an exercise, occasionally gone completely through, 
would countorach a tendency which we perceive in his present dig. 
tances, to becomo a little thin and ecniting, if not incomplete, 

Tho Inte G. Robson was & man most thoroughly acynuinted with 
all the chnractovislies of our own island hills; and some of the 
outlines of Jolm Varley showed very grand feeling of enorgy of 
form, 
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CHAPTER LY. 


OF THE FOREGROUND. 


Wn hove now only to observe the closc characteristics of the 1ocks §1, Whatiocks 
and soils to which the largo massos of which we have been speaking, pbb 
owe their ultimate characters. ae 

Wo havo already seen that there exists a marked . distincfion gound. 
between those ‘stratified rocks whoso beds ae amorphous md with- 
out subdivision, xs many limestones and simdstones, and those which 
are divided by lincs of lnminution, as all slates, The last kind of 
rock is the moro frequent in nature, and forms tho greater porb 
of all hill sconery ; it has, howover, been successfully grappled with 
by fow, even of the modomns, except Tuner; whilo there is no smgle 
example of any aim ab it o thought of it among the ancients, 
whoso forogrounds, as far as it is possible to guess at their intention 
through their conconirated orvors, are chosen from among the tafe 
and travertin of the lower Apomnines, (tho ugliest as well us tho 
least characteristic rocks of nature,) and whose larger fealures of rock 
seonery, if we look at them with » predelermination to find in them 
a xesemblanco of somedding, may be pronounce ab Ienst like the 
mountain limestone than anylling elso, T shall glanco, thavefore, 
at the general characlers of these mairviala first, in order that we 
may be wble {o appreciate the fidelity of j.ock-drawing on which 
Salvator’s reputation has been built. 

The nassive limestones soparalo generally into irrogniar blocks, § 2. Satvato’s 
lending to the form of cubes ov purallelopipeds, and terminated by peeved 
tolovbly smooth planes. ‘The weather, cling on tw cdlgos of pte rock. Ts 
these Ilocks, rounds thom off; bul the fvast, which, whilo if capnot obtuseness of 


angles. 
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penetrate nor split the body of the stone, acts energetically on the 
angles, splis off the vounded fragments, and supplies sharp, fresh, 
aud complicated edges. Teneo the angles of such blocks are 
usually marked by a series of steps and fraobures, me which the 
peculiar character of the rock is most distinelly scons the effect 
being ineveased in many timestones by the interposition of two or 
three thinner beds between the lnvge strata of which the block has 
been a part; these thin lnminee breaking casily, and supplying a 
number of fissures and lincs at the edge of the detached ins, 
Thus, as a gonoral principle, if a rock have character enywherc, it 
will bo on the angle, and however even and smooth ils great plines 
may be, it will usually break into varicty where ib uns a corner, 
In one of the most exquisite pivers of rock druth over put on 
, ennvass, tho foreground of the Napoleon in the Academy, 1842, 
this princrplo was beautifully exemplified in the complicated fractures 
of the upper anglo just where it tumed from the light, while the 
planes of the rock weve varied only by the modulation they owed 
to tho waves. It follows from this structure that tho dlges of all 
toch. being pmtially trunented, fitst by large fractures, mut then by 
Ure rounding of the fine edges of these by the weather, perpetually 
or preseal cowne tresitions from the light {o the dark side, the phnes 
of the rock almost always swelling a lille row the angle, 
§3. Salvator’s = Now it will bo formd throughout the works of Sulvatox, that his 
part te te most psual practice was {o give a coveave sweop of tho linsh for 
meeting of his fitst expression of thy dark side, Jeaving tho paint darkest 
towards the lights by which doring anc oxiginul method of procedure 
ho has succeeded in’ covering his foregrounds with forms which 
approximate to thoso of dvopery, of ribands, of crushed cooked 
hats, of locks of hair, of waves, leaves, or anything, in short, 
flexible or tough, but which of course are nob only wolike, but 
directly contrary 10 the forms which nature hus impressed on xocks.t 


. ‘ 
! T havo ewt out a passage in this place which insisted on tho angular character 

of rovks,—not because it was fulso, but because ff was incomplete, and I cumtot 
explain it nor complete it without example. It is not the absence of curves, but 
the stiggestion of hardness through curves, and of the under tendencies of the 
, inward structue, which form the (rue characteristics of xock form; and Salata, 
whom neither here nor elsewhere I have abused enough, ia nat wrong because he 
paints cimved rocks, but because his curves are the curves of ribands and not of 
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And the civeular and sweeping strokes or stains which ave dashed 
at zandom over their surfaces, only fail of destroying all resemblance 
whatever to rock structure from their frequent want of any meaning 
at wll, and from the impossibility of our supposing any of thom P 
to be yeprosentative of shade, Now, if there bo any part of Tan § 1, Peculiar 
scape in which natano developes hor principles of light and. shade Waitin shade 
mote clearly than another, it is rock ; for the dark sides of fractured ™ the rocks of 
stone xeceive brilliant roilexes from the lighted surfaces, on which ne 
the shadows are marked with the most cxquisito precision, especially 
because, owing to the parellolism of cleavage, the surfaces lie usually 
in. divections nealy parallel. Ienec every crack and fissure has its 
shadow and reflected light soparated with the most dclicions dis- 
tinciness, ond the organization and solid form of all parls are told 
with a decision of language, which, to be followed with anything 
like fidelity, vequires the most transparent colour, and the most 
deheate and scientific drawmg. So far are the works of the old § 5, Peculin 
landscape-painters from rendering this, that it is exceedingly rare to HATE Oe 
find a single passage in which the shadow can even. be distinguished 7orks of Sule 
fro. the, dark side—they scwvecly sceap to Inow tho one to be 
darker than the other; and the stokes of the brush me not used 
to explain or express a form known or coneoived, but are dashed 
antl daubed about without any aim beyond tho covering of tho 
emivass, “A rock,” the oll masters appem to say {0 themselves, 
“9 a greab irregular, foymless, charactorloss, Jump; but it mush 
have shade npon if, and any groy marks, will do for’ that shade.” 

Vinally, while few, if my, of the rocks of nature aye untraversed § 6 And (ola! 

is . want of any 

by delicate and slender fissures, whose black sharp Imes are the expression of 
only means by which tho peewliar quality in which zocks most differ inet or 
from the other objects of the landscape, brittleness, can be effectually 
suggested, we look in vein among the blols and stains with which 
the vouks of ancient art are loaded, for any vestige or appearance of 
fissuro or splintering, ‘Toughness and malleability appear to be the 


rooks; and the differences between rock curvature and other onrvatme I cemnbt 
explain vetbally; but T hope to do it hereafter by iMustiation; und, at presaut, let 
the reader aludy the rock-drawing of the Mont St, Gothard subject, in tho Liber 
Stuhdram, and compme it with wy oxomples of Salvator to whieh he may happen- 
to have aceuss, All the account of roaks here given is allogether madequate, and 
I only do not alter it bomuse I that wish to give longer study to the subject. 
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qualities whose expression is most aimed ab; sometimes spongincss, 
sofiness, flexibility, tenuily, and occasionally {rmsparcney. ‘Cake, for 
instance, the foreground of Salvator, in No. 220 of tho Dulwich 
Gallery. There is, on the right-hand side of it, an object, which 1 
never walk through the room without conlemplaling for » anime 
or two with renewed solicilade and ansicty of mind, indulging in a 
series of vory wild and imaginative conjectues as to its probablo or 
possible meaning. I think thore is roason {0 suppose that the alist 
intonded it cilher for a very lnrgo stone, or for the trunk of a 
tree; but any decision as to its heing cilhor ono or the other of 
theso must, I conceive, be the extreme of rashneys. Ho melis into 
the ground on ono side, amd might reasombly be conjectured to 
form a part of it, having no truco of woody structue or colour; 
but on the other side it prosonts a sories of eoncave curves, inter. 
rupted by cogs like those of » wateravheol, which the boldest, 
theorist would certainly not feel himself waivanted in supposing 
symbolical of rack, ‘The forms which this substance, whatever it 
he, assumes, will be found repented, though im a less degree, in the 
foreground of No. 159, where they ave evidently memb for rock, 
Lot us contest with thiy system of rock=deawing, tha faithful, 
scientific, and deaterous sludics of nature which wo find in the works 
of Clarkson Stunfield, Ue as a man especially to be opposed to 
the old masters, because he usally confines himself to the sane 
rock subjects as they—tho mouldering and fuvowed caugs of tho 
secondary formation which» arrange themselves amore ox Jess into 
broad and simple masses; and in the rendoring of these it is im- 
possible to go beyond him. Nothing con surpass his caro, his 
firmness, or his success, in marking the distinct und sharp light and 
shace by which the form is explained, nover confusing it with Jocal 
colow, however richly his surfiec-testure may bo given; while the 
wonderful play of line with which he will vary, und through which he 
will indents, tho regularity of stratification, is alnost as instructive 
as that of nature herself, 1 cannot point io any of his works as 
belter or more ¢haractoristic thon others; bul his Ischia, in the 
present British Institution, may bo taken us a fair average example, 
Tho Botellack Mine, Cornwell, engraved in the Const Scenery, gives 
us a very finished and generic reprosontation of rock, whose primal 
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organization has been violontly affected by external influences. We 
have the stratification and cleavage indicated at its base, every fissure 
being sharp, angular, and decisive, disguised gradually os it rises by 
dhe vounding of the surface, and the snecessive furrows caused by 
the descont of sixonms, Bunt the oxquisiie drawing of tho fore- 
ground is especially worthy of notice. (No huge concave sweeps of 
the brush, no daubing or splashing here. Every inch of it is brittle 
and splintory, and the fissures are explained to the eye by the smost 
perfect, speaking light and shade,—we can stumblo over tho edges 
of them, ‘Tho Enst Clif, Tastings, is another vory fine example, § 9. Ther ab- 
from the exquisite irregularity with which its squaroness of general reine gee 
structure is varied and disguised. Obscrve how totally contrary particular. 
every one of its lines is to the absurditics of Salvator, Stantield’s 

aré all angular and straight, every apparent curve mado up of 

right lines, while Salvator’s aro all sweeping and flourishing like 

so much penmanship, Slanficld’s lines pass away into delicalo ~ 

splintery fissures. Sulvator’s aro brond daubs throughout. Not one 

of Stanfickd’s lines is liko another. Every one of Salvator’s mocks 

al} the rest. All Stanficl’s omves, where his universal angular 

character is massed, as on tho left-hand side, into lnrga sweeping 

forms, aro convex. Snlyator’s avo pyory ono concave, 

Tho foregrounds of J.D. [larding and rocks of his middle dis- § 10, thors «” 
iancos avo also thoroughly admirable. Ile is not quite so various foe De Merl: 
and undulating in his line as Stonficld, and sometimes, in his middle 
distances, is wanting in solidily, owing to 2 litle confusion of tho 
dark sido and shadow with cach other, or with {1 local colow. 

Bub his work, in near passages of fresh-broken, sharp-cdged’ zock, 
is absolute perfection, excelling Stanficld in the perfect froedom and 
facility with which lks fragments aro splintered and sontlored; true 
in. every line without the leas) apparent cfforl. Stanfield’s best works 
wo Jaborious, but Tarding’s rocks fall from under his hond os if 
thoy had just crashed down the hill-side, flying on tho instant into 
lovely form, In colour also he incomparably surpasses Stanfield, 
who is apt lo verge upon mud, or he cold in his groy, The 
zich, lichenous, and changeftl warmth, and deliento weathered 
greys of Iardiig’s rock, illustrated as they are by the most fear- 
logs, fim, otid mmorring drawing, render his wild picces of tovent 
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shore the finest things, next to the work of Turner, in Tuglish 
foreground arb, 

J.B, Pyne has very accurate knowledge of limestone rock, und 
expresses i clearly and forcibly; but wb is much to be regretted that 
this clever artist appears to be losing all sense of colow and is 
getting moro and more mannered in execution, evidently novor study. 
ing from nature except with the jrevions doterminition to Pynixo 
everything.! 

Before passing to Turner, let us take one moro glonec at the 
foregrounds of the old mnsiers, with referener, nob to their manayge- 
ment of rock, which is comparatively a raro component part of their 
foregrounds, but to the common soil which they wero obliged to 
paint constantly, md whose forms and appearances aro the samo all 
over the world, A steep bank of loose carth of any hind, that has 
een at all exposed to the weather, contains in il, though ib may 
not be three fect high, features capable of giving high gratification . 
toa careful observer, Ib is almost» fac-simile of 9 mountain slope 
of soft and decomposing rock ; it possesses nearly as much variety of 
character, md is governed by laws of organizution no less rigid. Lt 
is fumowed in the fist place by undulating lines, by the deseont of, 
the rain, little ravines, whieh avo oul precisely at the sumo slope as 
those of the mountain, and leave ridges searcely less yrucofil in their 
contour, und beautifully shup in their chiselling, ‘Where a herder 
knob of ground or a alone cecwrs, tho earth is washed from beneath 


° 

' As pasenge which I huppened to wee in an Essay of Mr. Pyne’s, in the Art 
Union, about natmo’a “ foisting rubbish” upon the attist, sufiteieatly eaplains tho 
cause of this decline, If Mr. Pyno will go to nature, as all meal men have done, 
ond’ as all men Who mean to be great must do, that is not morely to be helped, 
but to be caught by hor; and will once oy twice tako her gifts, without lookhiy 
them in the moyth, be will most assmedly And—ayd I say this in no unkind or 
deyneciatory fecling, for I should sey the same of all autista who are in the habit 
of only sketchmg nature, and not atudying her—that 4e worst is betta than Ais 
best, I am quite sme that if Am Pyno, or any other painter who hag hithoto 
been very cateful in lus choice of subject, will go into the neat tmnpike-rond, 
and taking the fet four tices that he comes to in the hedge, give thom a day cauh, 
drawing them Ieaf for leaf, as fe. as may bo, and even their smallest boughs with as 
much cae as if they were rivers, or an inportunt map of a nowly-aurveyed country, 
he will tind, when ho hos brought them all home, that at least three out of tho 
four ave better than tho best he over invented, Compmo Put OL Sect. 1, Chap. U1. 
§ 12, 13, (the reference in tho note ought to be to Chap. XV. § 7). 
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it, and accumulates above at, and there we have a hittle precipice 
counceled by « sweeping curve at its summit with the gieu slope, 
and casting a sharp duk shadow; where the soil has been soft, it 
will probably bo washed away underneath until it gives way, and 
leaves a jagged, hanging, inreguler Tine of fracture; and all these 
circumstances are explained to tho eye in sunshine with the most 
delicious clearness; every iouch of shadow being expressive of some 
puticuler truth of stracturc, and bearing witness to the symmetry 
into which the whole mass has been reduced, Where this operation 
has gone on long, and vogetation has assisted in softening the 
outlines, we havo our ground brought into graceful and regular 
curves, of infinite variety, but yct always so connected with cach 
other, and guiding to cach other, that the eye never feels them 
as separate things, nor fecls inclined to count them, nor perceives 
a likeness in ono to the other; they are nob repelilions of cach 
othor, bub axe different parts of one system. Lach would be imper- 
feet without the one nest to al. 

Now ib is all bub impossible to express distinctly the particulars § 13. ‘the 
whorein this fine charactor of curve consists, and 10 show in definite RN’ of 
exemples, whal ib is which makes one xopresentation right, and 
‘another wrong. ‘Lhe ground of Toniors, for insiance, in No, 189 
in the Dubvich Gallery, is an example of all that is wong, It is a 
representation of the forms of shaken und disturbed soil, such as 
wo should see here and there aflor an carthquake, or over the ruins 
of fallen buildings, [6 has not one contow nor character of the 
soil of nature, and yet L con senrecly tell you why, exeopt that 
the emves repeat one amother, and are monotonous in their flow, 
and are unbroken by the delicule angle and momentary pauso with 
which the feeling of nate would have touched them, and are 
disunited; so thal the eyo leaps from this to that, and does not 
pass from ono to the other without being ablo to slop, drawn on 
by the continuity of line; neithor is thoyo ony undulation o fur 
vowing of wetermmk, nor in one spot or alom of the whole surface, 
is thero distinct oxplanalion of form to the eye hy means of o 
determined shadow. All is mero sweeping of the brush over the 
surface with various ground colours, without a single indication of 
charnetex by means of xeal shade, 
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§ 14. Twpor- Tot, not these poinis be deemed unimportant; the truths of form 

fine: pha in eommon ground ave quite as valuable (et mo quticipte amyself 

and pots: for a moment), quite as beautiful, us any others which nature 

presents, and in lowland Inndscapo they present us with a species 

, of line which it is quite impossible to obivin in any other way, 

—the alternately flowing and broken Tine of mountain scenery, 

which, however small its scale, is always of inostimuble value, 

contrasted with tho repetitions of organic form which wo are com. 

polled to give in vegclation, A really great artist dhvells on overy 

inch of exposed soil with care and delight, and rounders if one of 

tho most cssculial, speuking, and pleasurable parts of lis compo. ' 

sition, And be i xemembored, that tho num who, in the most 

conspicnous part of his foreground, will violaty truth with every 

stroke of the pencil, is not hkely to be moro careful in other ports 

of it; and that in tho little bits which J fix upon for wimadversion, 

LT am not pointing out solitary faults, but only the most charac- 

teristic oxamples of the falschood which is everywhere, anil which 

renders the whole foreground one mass of contradictions and abst. 

§ 15. The ob- dities. Nor do I myself see whorein tho great dilleroneo lies 
eee ty Deéweon a master and a uovico, excep) in the rendering of tho finer 5, 


them 14 the 
veal distinotion wuths, of which I wn at present speaking, To handle the brush 


mister "nn Ue frecly, and to paring geass and weeds with acanmey enough to satisly 
ane the oyo, aro accomplishments whieh a yeu or two's practico will 
give any man; but fo {rico among the grass and weeds those 
mysteries of invention and combination, by which nature appeuls to 
tho intelleci—-1o render the” delicate fissuve, and descending emve, 
and undulating shadow of the mouldoriug soil, with gentle and fino 
finger, like the touch of tho xain ilself—to {md even in all that 
appears most trifling or contemptible, fresh evidence of the constant 
working of the Divine power “for glory ond for bennty,” and to 
teach it and proclaim it to tho unthinking and the wmegardless — 
this, as ib is tho peculiar province and fioully of the mastov-mind, 

so it is tho peculiar duty which is demanded of at by tho Deity. 
$16, Gioma Tt would take me no reasonablo nor endmublo time, if f were to 
of Cuyp. point out one-half of tho various kinds and losses of falschood 
: which tho inventive faculties of the old masters succeeded in 
originating, in tho drawing of foregrounds, Jb is not this man, 
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nor that msn, nor ono school, nor another; all agree in entire 
repudiation of everything resombling faels, ond in the high degree 
of absurdity of what they substitute for thom. ven Cuyp, who 
evidently saw and studicd xear nature, as an artist should do—not - 
fishing for idenlities, bub taking what nature gavo him, and thanking 
hor for it—-oven he appears to have supposed that the drawing of 
the carth might be trusted to chance or imagination, and, in con- 
sequonce, strews his banks with lumps of dougli, instead of slones. 
Perhaps, however, the “beautiful foregrounds” of Claude afford the § 17, Aud of 
most remarkable instonces .of childishness and incompetence of all. 
That of his morming landscape, with the large group of trees and 
ligh single-arched bridgo, in the National Cllery, is a pretty fuir 
example of tho kind of error which ho constantly falls into, I will 
not say mnything of the agreeable composition of the three banks, 
rising one behind mother from the water. I merely affirm that it 
amounts to a demonstration that all three were painted in the 
arlisVs study, without any reference to nature whatever, Tn inet, 
ther’ is qnito onough intrinsic ovidenco in oach of them to prove 
this, sccing that what appears to bo meant for vegetation upon 
them, amounts to nothing move thin a green stain on their sur 
faces, tho moro evidently fulso because the leaves of the wees iwonty 
yards farthor off axe all perfectly visible and distinct; and that tho 
sharp lines with which cach cuts against that beyond il, aro not 
only such as crumbling carth could never show or asstmo, but are 
maintained Unough their whole progress ungraduated, unchanging, 
aud’ unaffected by any of the cirewmstmccs of varying shade to 
which ovory ono of nature’s lincs is inevilably subjected. In Inot, § 18, ‘Tho en. 
the wholo arrangement is the impolont struggle of a tyro to express, aia vee 
by succvssive ciges, that approach of carth which he finds Inimself jefe 
incnpable of expressing by the drawing of the aurfaco, Claude wished 
to make you undovstand that the edgo of his pond came nearer and 
nearer: ho had probably often izicd to do this with an unbroken 
bank, or a bank only varied by tho delicate and harmonized mmatomy 
of nature; and ho had found that owing to his tolal ignorance of 
tho laws of porspective, such efforts on his part invariably ended in 
his reducing his pond to the form of a ronnd O, and making it look 
perpendicular, Much comfort and solace of mind, in such unpleasant 

i. ss 
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circumstances, may be derived from instantly dividing tho obnoxions 
bank into » number of sucecssive promontories, and developing their 
edges with completeness and intensity, Tvery school-gir?’s drawing, as 
goon as her mind has arrived ab so great a degree of enlightonment 
ag to perceive thal perpondienlar water is objectionnble, will supply 
us with edifying instmers of this unfailing resource; and this fore- 
ground of Claude’s is only ono out of the thousand cases in which 
§19. Compared he has been veduced to it, And if it be asked, how tho proceeding 
eee differs from thal of nainre, 1 hove only to point to nature herself, 
as she is drawn in the foreground of ‘Turner's Merewy and Argus, 
a caso preciscly similar io Claude's, of carlhy crumbling banks cut 
away by water. It will be found in this piclure (and T am now 
describing nature’s work and ‘Twner’s wilh tho samo words) thet 
tho wholo distance is given by relivoment of solid surfuco and that 
if ever an edgo is oxpressed, it ‘is only felt for an inslnnt, and then 
lost again; so that the cyo camot stop at ib and proparo for a 
long jump to another like it, but is guided over it, and round 
it, into the hollow beyond; and thus the whole receding mass of 
ground, going back for moro than a quarter of « mile, is mude 
completely one—no part of it is separated from the rest for wn in 
stimt—it is all united, and its inadulations avo wemders, nol divisions 
of ils imess, Bub thoso iordulations axe countless —~ heaving here, 
sinking there—now swelling, now mouldering, now blending, now 
breaking—giving, in fact, to the foreground of this wriversal master, 
precisely the same quulities, which we have before scon in his hilly, 
as Claude gave to his foreground precisely tho samo qualities which 
we had before found in Ate lills,—infinite unity, in the one caso, 
finite division in the other, 
§ 20, Gnaat Leb us, thon, having uow obtained some insight into tho prin- 
features of . . : 
Turmer's fore. ciples of the old masters in foreground drawing, contrast them 
ground. throughout with those of on: grcal modem, mastors The invesli- 
gation of tho excellence .of Turner's drawing becames shorler and 
casicr as wo proceed, because the groat distinctions belween his work 
‘aud that of other painters are tho same, whatever the object or 
subject may be; and afler once showing the gencral characters of 
the particular specific forms under consideration, we havo only to 


poinl, in the works of ‘Tuner, to the same principles of inflnity ‘ 
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and variety in curying them out, which we have before insisted upon 
with roforence to other subjects. 

The Upper Full of the ‘lees, Yorkshire, engraved i in the Mnglid § 21, Geotogt, 
‘series, may be given as a standard oxample of rock-drawing to be is rules athe 
opposed to the work of Salvator, We have, in. the great fuee of Palorthe ters 
rock which divides the two stroams, horizontal lines which indicate 
the real direction of the strata, and these same lincs are given in 
ascending perspective all slong the precipice on tho right. But we 
seo also on the central precipice fissures absolutely vertical, which 
inform us of one series of joints dividing theso horizontal strata ; 
and the excecding smoothucss and cyenness of the precipice ilself 
inform us that it has beon caused by a great separation of substance 
in the direction of another more important line of joints, running 
ina direction goross the river. Accordingly, we sec on the loft that 
the whole summit of the precipice is divided again and again by 
this great serics of joints into vertical beds, which lic agninst cach 
other with their sides toward us, und ure traversed downwards by 
the samo vertical Imes tnecable on the face of the central cliff 
Now, leb me direcl especial attention to the way in which ‘Tamer 
has marked over this genoral and grand unity of strnetie, tho 
modifying offects of the weather and the torrent. Obsorve how the § 22. Their 

. ‘ 2 conver surfaces 
whole surface of the hill above the precipico on tho left! is brought ad factmed 
inlo one stronth, unbroken curvalwe of gentle convexity, until i, se * 
comes 4o the edge of the precipice, and then, just on the anglo, 

(compare § 2,) breaks into the multipheity of fissure which marks 
its geological structure, Observe how every ona of the separate 
blocks, into which it, divides, is rounded and convex in ils salient 
edges tinned to the woather, and how every one of their inward 
angles is marked clear and sharp by the determined shedow and 
transparent xeflex. Observe how caquisitely graceful are all tho 
curves of the convex swriuces, indicating that every one of them 
hes been modelled by the winding and undulating of ruuning water; 
and how gradually they, become stecper,as they descend, until they 
aro tom down into the free of the precipico.’ Finally, observe the ati : aay 
oxquistlo yariely of all the touches which oxpress, fissure or shade ; ; 


‘ ' 
1 Tn the light between the waterfall and tho Jnrgo dmk mass on the extreme 
right. 


§ 24, Various 
parts whoso 
uatory 18 told 
us by the 
details of the 
drawing, 
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every one in varying directions and with now forma, mut yet theongh- 
out indicating that porfect parallolism which al onc expluined to us 
tho geology of tho rock, and falling into ono grand annss, treated with 
tho seme simplicity of Jight and shado which a greab portrait painter 
adopis in treatiug the features of the human face; which, though 
cach has ils own separate chiaroscuro, never disturb the wholencss 
and gander of the head, considered as one ball or mass, So 
here, one deep and marked pieeo of shadow indicates tho greatest . 
proximity of tho rownded muss; and ftom this every shade heconws 
fointer amd fainter, until all arc Jost in the obscurity and dimness 
of the hanging precipice and the shulloring fall. Again, sco how 
tho same fractures just upon the edge lake plave wilh the contial 
cliff above the right-hand fall, amd how the Loree of the water is 
told us by tho confusion of debris ucewnmulated in its chanel. In 
fact, the great qualily about Turner's drawings which moze espesially 
proves their transcendent trath, is the capability they afford us of 
yoasoning on past and futare phenomena, just as if we had the 
actual rocks before us; for this indicates not tliat one tuth is given, 
nor another, not that a pretty or interesting morsel has beont scleeled 
hero md there, but that the whole trath Jus heen givon, with all 
tho relations of ils parts; so thal wo can pick and choos ony pols 
of pleasure or of thought for ourselves, and veuson upon tho whole 
with the same cerlainly which wo should alter having olinbed ond 
hammered over the rocks bit by bit, With this dewwing before him, 
a geologist coull givo oa legtrnve upon the whole system of aqueous 
crosion, and speculate as safely upon tho past and future slates of 
this yery spol, as if ho wore slunding and gelling wel with the 
spray. Tle would {ell you, at once, thal the waterfall was ino slate 
of rapid recession; thet ib had once formed » wide catiwact just ab 
tho spot where tho figure is sitting on the heap of debris; snd {hat 
when it was here, part of it came down by the chamel on the loft, 
its bed being gull marked by tho delicately chiselled lines of fissure, 
Tle would tel] you that the foreground hud also once been the top 
of the fall, and thet" the vertiod fissures on tho right of ib wove 
evidently then the channel of a sido styeam, Ie would tell you that 
the full was then imich lower than it is now, and. that being lower, 
it had Jess force, and cul itself a nexvower hed; aud that tho spot 
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whore it renehed the higher precipice is marked by the expansion of 
the wide basin which its increased violence has excavated, and by the 
gradually inercusing concavity of the rocks below, which we sce have 
heon hollowed into a complete vault by the clastic bound of the 
water. But neither he nor I could tell you with what exquisite 
and finished marking of every fragment and particle of soil or rock, 
both in its own structure aud the evidence it bears of these great 


influences, the whole of this is confirmed and carried out. 


With this inimitable drawing we may compmte the rocks in the § 25, Beautiful 
foreground of the Llanthony. ‘These latlor are not divided by joints, ear ria 
bul into thin horizontal and united beds, which the donent in its eee 
times of flood has chisellod away, leaving one exposed wder another, 
with tho sweeping marks of its eddies upon their edges. And here 
we haye an instance of an exception to a general rule, occasioned 
by particular and local action, We have seen that the action of 
water over my surface wniversally, whother falling, as in rain, or 
sweeping, as a torrent, induccs convexity of form. But when we 
have rocks iv situ, 18 here, exposod ab their edges to the violent 
action of am eddy, that eddy will out a vault or circular space for 
ilself, (a8 we saw on a large senle with the high waterfall) and wo 
havo a conenve curve intemmpling tho general contours of the rock. 

And thus Tamer (while every cdge of His masses is rounded, oud, 
the moment wo rise above tho level of the water, all is convex) has 
interrupted the great contours of his strata with concave curves, 
precisely where the last waves of tho toxvent have swept against tha 
exposed edges of the beds, Nothing could more sinkingly prove 
the depth of that knowledge by which evory touch of this con- 
summate arlist is regulated, that universal command of subject 
which never acls for & moment on anything conventional or habitual, 
but fills every corner and space with new evidence of knowledge, 
and fresh manifestation of thought, , ' 

The Lower Fall of the Lees, with the chain-bridgc, might serve § 26, 'Taner's 
us for on illustration of all tho properties and forms of vertical faving of, do- 
beils of sock, as the uppor fall has of horizontals Jbut wo pasa of wetlhered 
rather to observe, in delachod picces of foreground, the particular 
modulation of parts which cannot be investigated in the grand 
combinations of gonoral mass. 


+ § 27, And 
contplicated 
forogiound, 
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The blocks of stone which form the; foreground of the Ulleswaler 
are, C beliove, the finesl example! in the world of the finished 
drawing of rocks which have been subjected to violent aqueons 
action, ‘heir surfaces scem to palpitate from the fine touch of the 
waves, and every part of dhem is rising or falling, in soft swell or 
gentlo depression, though the aye em scarcely trece Ute fine shadows 
on which this chisolling of the stefaee depends, And with all this, 
every block of them has individual character, dependent on the 
expression of the anguler lines of which its contours were first 
formed, and which is xelainod and felt Uheough all the modulation 
and melting of the water-worn surface. j Aud wht is done here in 
the most important part of the picture, to be especinily attractive 
to the eyo, is offen dono by( Comer }with {lnvish wid overwhelming 
power, im the accumulated debris df a wide foreground, strewod 
with the ruin of ages, as, for instance, in the Junction of tho Greta 
and Tees, where he has choke the torrent bed with a mass of 
shattered rock, thrown down with the profusion and carelessness of 
nature herself; and yeb every soparnto block is a stndy (ond has 
oviduntly been chawn from natnve), chiseled und varied in its 
ports, as if ib were to he tho chief member of a sepnralo subject; 
yeb without over losing, in a single instance, ity subordinate position, 
or ocvasioning, Unonghon® the wholo aceumnlated multitude, the 
ropotition of a single line, > : 

of —. consider cuses liko these, of perfect finish and now conception, 
applicd and exerted in the eeawing of every member of a confused 
and almost countlessly-dividerd system, about the most wonderful, as 
well as the most chawcloristic pnssuges of Tarner’s foregrounds, — Lt 
done not less marvelously, though less cistinotly, in the individnal 
parts of all his brokon ground, as in examples like these of sopmale 
blocks. ‘Lhe articulation of such a passage as the nearest bank, in 
tho picture we havo oleoatly spoken of ab so great Jongth,( the Upper 
Vall of the ‘Tees, /might serve us for a day’s situly, if wo were (o 
go into it past by port; bul it is impossible to do this, exeept with 
the pencil; wo cam only repeat the samo gimeral observations, about 

+{ clornal change and wnbroken unily,}and tell you to observe haw 
~ ¢tho cye is kept throughout on solid” and reliting surfiecs, instend of 
being thrown, a8 by Claude, on flat and equel ieee: | enol. 
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find a single edge in Turner’s work; you are everywhere kept upon 
round surfuecs, and you go back on these you cannot tell how— , 
never taking a leap, but progressing imperceptibly long the un- 
broken Dank, till you find yourself a quarter of a mile into tho 
picture, beside the figure at the bottom of tho waterfall. 3 

Finally, the bank of emth on tho right of the grand drawing of 6 28, And of 
Ponmaen Mawr, may bo taken 2s the standard of the representation 19% 
of soft soil modelled by descending yain; and may serve to show 
us how exquisite in character are tho resultant Jincs, and how full 
of overy species of attractive and even sublime quality, if we only 
aro wise onough not to sco the study of them. ‘The higher the 
mind, it may bo taken as an univorsal rule, the less it will scorn 
that which appears to bo small or wimporlant; and the muk of a 
painter may always bo determined by observing how he uses, and 
with what respect he views the minutim of nalure., Greatness of 
miud is not shown by admitting small things, but by making small 
Uhings great under its influence. Ile who can take no interest in 
what is small, will take falso interest in what is great; he who 
cumobt muke a bank sublime, will make a mountain Sige 

UT. is not until we havo mado ourselves acquainted with fheso § 29. Tho 
simple facts of form, as they aro ilustzaled by tho slighter works baie fiall 
of Tuner, that wo can become at all competent to enjoy the com- ry Portia 
bination of all, in such works as the Morowy and Argus, or Bay of pletwes. 
Bate, in which tho mind is at first bowildered by the abundant out- 
pouring of the imaster’s knowledge. Ofjon as I havo paused before 
theso noble works, L nover fell on vetwning to thom os if T hed 
ever seen thom before; for their abundance is so deep and various 
thal the mind, according {o ils own temper al tho time of seeing, 
porecives some now series of truths rendered in them, just as it 
would on xovisiling natural scene; and detects new relations and 
associations of these truths which set the whole picture in a different 
light ab cyery return to it, And this effec). is especially caused by 
tho management of the foreground; for the more marked objects of 
the piciwe may bo taken one by one, and thus examined and 
known; bub the foregrounds of Twnor sre so united in all their 
pals thet the cyo cannot take: them by divisions, but is guided 
from stone to slono, aud bank to benk, discovering truths totally 


§ 30, And the 
greatflesson to 
be received 
from all, 
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different in aspect, according to tho dixeetion in which it approaches 
them, and approaching them in a different direction, amd viewing 
them as part of a new system, every time that it begins its course 
at a now point, Ono lesson, however, wo ave invariably langht by 
,all, however approached or viewed,—thal tho work of tho Great 
Spit of nature is as deep and unapproachable in tho lowest as in 
the noblest objects,—that the Divino mind is as visible in ils full 
energy of opevation on every lowly bank wd mouldermy stono, as 
rin tho lifting of the pillars of heaven, and settling the foundation 
of tho omth; and that to the rightly pereciving mind, there is the 
sume infinity, tho samo majesty, the samo power, the same unity, 
and the samo pofection, manifest in the casting of tho clay as in 
the scattaing of tho cloud, in tho mouldering of the dust as in 


the kindling of tho day-star, 
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SECTION V. 


OF TRUTH OF WATER 


CHAPTER TL. 
OF WATUR, AS PAINTED BY THD ANGLENIS, 


Or all inorganic substmers, acting in their own proper nature, and ¢ 1, Sketch of 
wilhout assistance or combination, water is the most wondesful, Ie {feline 
wo think of it as the source of all the changoftdness and beauly ssemy of 
which wo have scon in clouds; then as the insiument by which the 
earth wo have contemplated was modelled into symmetry, and its 
crags chiselled into grace; thon as, in, the form of snow, it rolcs 
the mountains it has made, wilh that transcendent light which we 
could not have conceived if wo had not seen; thon as it exists in 
the foam of the iorrent—in the iris which spans it, in the moming 
mist which rises fom it, in the deep crystalline pools which mirror 
ils hanging shore, in the broad lake and glancing river; fitolly, in 
‘that which is to al human minds tho best emblem of unvwearied, 
unconqueiable powor, tho wild, various, fantastic, tameless unity of 
tho sea; what shall we compare to this mighty, this universal 
element, for glory and for beauly? or how shall we follow its cternal 
changefulness of feelmg? Jt is like trying to paint a soul, 

‘fo suggest the ordinary appearance of calm water—lo lay on g 2. ‘Mie ense 


. ; ith wlaet 
comvass as much evidence of surfaco and reflection as may make us Yoonon epics 
1 wt 


sentation of it 
may be glyen, 
‘The impos- 
siithty of a 
farthfal ond. 


n 


§ 3. Difioulty 
of properly 
dividing the 
subject, 


$4, Tnacouracy 


of study of 
wator-effoat 
among all 
painters, 
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understand that water is meant—is, perhaps, the cusiest task of art; 
and oven ordinary ramning ov filling water may be sufficiently ren. 
dored, hy observing careful enrves of projection with a dark ground, 
and breaking o little white over it, as we see done with jndgment, 
and tiuth by Rnysdael, But to paint the actual play of hue on the 
vellective surface, or to give the forms and fury of water when it 
begins to show itscl{—lo give the itashing and tocket-like velocily 
of a noble cataract, or the precision and grace of the sea wave, so 
oxqnisilely modelled, though so mockingly transienf—so monuteinous 
in its form, yet so clond-like in its motion —with ils variety ond 
delicney of colour, when every ripple and wreath bas some peculiaw 
passage of reflection npon itself alone, and the rudinting and scintil- 
lnting sunbeams avo mixed wilh the dim hues of transparent depth 
md dwk rock belov;-—to do this perfectly, is beyond the power 
of mon; to do if even partially, hos hon grated to but one or 
tivo, evon of those few who havo dared to attempt it. , 

As the general Jaws which govern the appearances of water have 
equal effect on all its forms, ib would bo injudieious to treat the 
subject int divisions; for the sumo forces which yovern the waves 
and foam of the torrent, are equally influential on those of the: sen; 
and ib will be more convenient to glance genemlly af the system of 
waler-painting of each school md outist, flim da devate sepunte 
chapters {o the examination of the luke, river, ge seupainting of 
all, We shall, therefore, vary one ustal plan, and look first at the 
water-painting of the ancients; thon ab that of the modams gene. 
rally ; Instly, at that of ‘urner. 

It is necessary in the outsel to state briefly one ov two of the 
optichl conditions by which the appemance of the snrfice of waler 
is affected; to describe them all would require a separate essay, 
oven if I possessed the requisito knowledge, which J do‘nal. Che 
accidental modifications under which gener laws come into play 
are innumerable, and often, in their extreme comploxity, inexplicable, 
J suppose, even by men of the most extended optienl knowledge, 
What I shall hore state are a fow only of tho brondest luvs verifiable 
by the reader’s immediate observation, bit of which, nevertheloss, 1 
have found artists frequontly ignovant; owing to their Jnbit of 
skolehig from nature without thinking or reasoning, and espocially 
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of finishing at home, [b is not often, 1 believe, thit an artist 
draws the xeflections in water as he sees thom; over lage spuces, 
and in weather that is nob very calm, il 1s nearly impossible to do 
so; when it is possible, sometimes in haste, and sometimes in idle- 
noss, aud sometimes under tho idea of improving nature, they ae 
slurred or misroprosenled; it is so easy to give something like a 
suggestive semblance of colin water, thet, even when the landscape 
is finished from nature, the water is merely indicated as something 
that may be done at any timo, md then, in the home work, come 
the cold Ivaden greys with some, and the violent blues and greens 
with othors, and the horizontal lines with the feeble, and the liight 
touches and sparkles with the dexterous, and everything that is 
shillow and commonplace with all, Now, tho fact is, that there 1 
hardly a roadside pond or pool which hus not as much landscapo 
ia jt as above {, It is not the brown, muddy, dull thing we 
supposs 1) lo be; ib has a heart like ourselves, and in the bottom 
of that thers me tho boughs of the tall trees, amd the blades of 
the shaking giass, and all manner of hues, of variable, pleasant light 
out of tho sky; nay, the ugly gutter, that slagnates over tho drain 
bars, in the heart of the foul city, is not altogether base; down 
in Unt, if you will look deep enough, you may see the dark, serious 
Lluo of far-off sky, and tho passing of puro clouds. t is at your 
own will that yon sco in that despised stream, cither the refuse of 
the slrocl, or dhe image of the sky—so it is wifh almost all other 
things (hat wo unkindly despise, Nott, this far-secing is just the 
tliference between the groab amd the vulgar painter; the conmon 
mun rows the rond-side pool is muddy, and draws ils mud; the 
great painter secs bencath and behind the brown sutfaco what will 
take him a day's work to follow, but he follows il, cost what it 
will, And if painters would only go out {0 the nearest comnton, 
aul take the nearest dirly pond among the fuxze, and draw that 
thoroughly, not considering that it is wafer that they arc drawing, 
aml thal water must be done in a cerlain way; but drawing deter- 
mincdly what they see, that is to say, all the tees, and their 
shaking Icaves, and all the hazy passages of disubing stushine ; 
and the bottom seen im iho clearer little bits al the edge, and the 
stones of if, aud ull the sky, and the cobds far down in the 
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middle, dawn as completely, aud move delicately they must be, than 
the real clouds above, they wonk! come home with such a notion of 
wator-painting as might save mo and every onc clso all trouble of 
writing more about the matler; but now they do nothing of the 
kind, bri tuke the ugly, round, yellow surface for granted, or else 
improve it, and, instead of giving that rofined, complox, delicate, 
but saddened and gloomy reflection nm the polluted water, they clear 
it up with coarse flashes of yellow, and gueen, and blue, and 
spoil, their own eyes, and hurt ours; failmg, of couse, still more 
hopelessly in touching the pure, inimitable light of waves thrown 
loose; and go Canaletlo is still thought to have painted canals, and 
Vandovolde and Backhuysen to have painted sea, and the wiintorpreted 
streams and maligned sea hiss shame upon us from all theiv rocky 
beds and hollow shores. 

I approach this part of my enbject with more despondency than 
any othor, and thal for soveral reasona; first, the water painting of 
all tho elder landsenpo paintors, excepting a fow af the better passages 
of Cloudo and Ruysdacl, is so cxcerable, so beyond all oxpression 
and explanation bad; and Clande’s and Tuysdael’s best so cold and 
valucloss, that J do not know how to address those who Tike such 
painting; I do not hnow whet thew sensations we wspeeling sem 
T ean perceive nothing in Vandevelle or Backhuyson of the lowest 
redeeming merit; no power, no prescuce of intellech-~or evidence 
of perception -—of any sorb or kind; no resomblines— oven the 
feeblest—of onything naturals no invention—oven the most sluggish 
—of anything agreeable. Tlnd thoy given us staring green sens with 
hatchet edges, such as we sco Tier Majosly’s ships so-and-so faced 
into by tho heads or sterns in the first 200m of the Royal Academy, 
the admiration of them would have been comprehensible ; there being 


8 natural predilechon in tho mind of man for green waves wilh 


curling tops, but nob for clay amd wool; so that though 1 can 
understand, im some sort, why people admire overything clse in 
old art, why they admire Sulvator’s rocks, and Clando’s foregrounds, 
and [obbima’s treos, and Panl Potler’s calile, nnd dan Steen’s pans ; 
and while £ can perceive in all these likings a xoot which gscoms 
right and legitimate, and {o be appealed to; yet when I find they 
can even endure the sight of a Backhuyson on their room walls (J 
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speak seriously) it makes me hopeless at once. I may be wrong, 
or they may be wrong, but at least T can conceive of no prmeiple 
or opinion common between us, which cither can address or uider- 
stand in tho other; and yet I am wrong in this want of conception, 
for I know that ‘furner once liked Vandevelde, ad F can trace the 
ovil influence of Vandevelde on most of lus early sea painting, bul 
Torner ceitainly could not have liked Vandevelde without some 
legitininte couso, Another discouraging point is that I cannot 
catch o wave, nor Daguerreotype it, and so there is no coming to 
pure demonstration; but the forms aud hues of water must always 
be in some measure a matter of dispute and fecling, and the more 
so because there is no perfect or even tolerably perfect sca painting 
to refer lo: the sca never has been, and J fancy never will be 
nor can be painted; it is only suggested by means of more or less 
spititual ond iniclligent conventionalism ; amd though Turner has 
done enough to suggest the sea mightily and gloriously, after all ib 
js by conventionalism still, and thee remams so much that is 
wolike nature, that il is always possible for” those who do not feol 
his power to justily their dislike, on very sulliciont and reasonuble 
grounds; and lo maintain thomselves obstinately unrecoplant of the 
good, by insisting on the deficioncy which no morlal hand con 
supply, and which commonly is most manifest on the one hand, 
where mosl has been achieved on the other. 

With calm water the case is different. Tncts are ascertainable 
mid demonstioble there, end by the xotice of ono or two of tho 
simplest, we may obtnin some notion of the little sucvess and intel- 
ligence of tho elder painters in this casier ficld, and so prove their 
probable (ailuvo in contending with grenter difficulties, 

First; Water of course, owing to its transparency, possosses not a § 6. Genoral 
perfectly reflective surface, like that of speculum metal, but a surface east ha 
whose yollectiye power is dependent on the angle ab which the rays PMnomens of 


water. Tist, 
to he reflected fol. Tho smaller this afglo, the greater are the Tho mmpertee- 


uumber of rays reflected, Now, according to the number of rays feceve walee, 
ralleoled is the force of the imago of objects above, and according 
io the number of rays iansmilted is the perceplibility of objects 
below tie water.  ILence the visible transparency and xefleclivo 


power of waler are in inversc talio, fn looking down inte it from 
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above, we reecive ansmilted mys which exhibit either the boetfom 
or the objects tlonting in the water; or else if the water be deap 
and cleat, we receive very few rays, and (he water looks black, 
in looking along water we reecive reilvcted rays, and thevofors the 
image of objects above it, Uenes, in shallow water on a level 
shore the bottom is seen at our feel, clearly; it becomes moro and 
moro olsente as if retires, even though the water do not ineverse 
in depth, and ab a distances of twelve or twenty yards—more ov loss 
according to our height above the water—hecomes entirely invisible, 
lost in the lustre of the reflected surface, 

§ 7% Tho ine Second: The brighter the objects rellected, the Iarger the angle at 
hevent hus of which reflection is visible 3 ibis ulvays to be remembered Chut, strictly 


wator modifies 
‘laut reflections, speaking, only light objects are reflected, gud thot the darker ones 


and daca not 

saftert bight are seen only in proportion to the number of rays of light Uhut they 

bas can send so that e dark object eémparatively loses ils power to affect 
the surface of water, and the water in the space ofa dark roflection 
is scen partially with the image of the object, aud parytinlly Gans. 
parent. Tt will be fomid on observation that under a barik-- suppose 
with dak trees above showing spaces of Inight shy, the Dright shy 
is velloetod distinefly, und the bottom of fhe water isin those spaces 
not seony but in the dark spaces of reflection we xe the bottam 
of the wala, and tho eolow of that botlem and of Uwe water ifsell’ 
mingles with and modifies thal of (he culoge of the trees custing 
the dak reflection, ' 

This is one of the most beautiful civeumslanass connected sith 
water surfage, for by these mons w variety of colour and tm grace 
and ovancscenes are introduced im the reflection otherwise impossible, 
OL cours ab great distances: even the darkest objects enst dintinet 
images, and the hue of the water eaunot bo seen, bal in near water 
the oeennence of it» own colour inodifying the dark reileotions while 
it loaves light ones unaffected is of infinite value. 

‘Lake, by way of example; an extruet from any own divry ab Veuica, 

© May 17th, 4 vat. Looking enst the water is calm, mud reflects 
the sky ad vessels, with this peculiarity ; the sky, which is pulo blue, 
is in its reflection of the sano kind of blac, only a lidile deoper; 
Dub the vessels’ hulls, which are Wack, wre reflected ie pale seu groen, 
2.¢, ‘the uilurat colour of tho water under sunlight; while the 
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wiange masts of the vessels, wet with a recent shower, ave reflected 
without change vf’ colour, only nob quite so Inight as above. One 
ship las a while, ‘another o red siripe,” (L onght to have said hovi- 
zontal along the guuwales) “ of these the water takes no notice.” 
“What is cmions, « hoat passes across with white and dark 
fignes, the water reflects the dark ones in green, and misses ont all 
the white; this is chiolly owing to the dark images being opposed 
to the bright yefleeted sky.” 

I have left the passage about tho white and xed stripe, because 
it will bo useful to us presently; all that I wish to insist upon here 
1% the showing of the local colour (pea green) of the water in the 
sprees which wero occupied by dark reflections, and the unaltered 
colour of the bright ones. 

Third: Clear water takes no shadow, and that for two reasons ; 
A perfect surface of speculum metal takes no ‘shadow (this the 
reader may instantly demonstrate for himself), and o perfectly trans- 
parent, body as air takes no shadow, hence water, whethor transparent 
or rellective, takes no shadow, 

But shadows, de the forms af thom, appear on water frequently 
and sharply: id is necessary carefully to explain the causes of these, 
as they ave.gne of the most eminent sources of enor in water 
printing. ; 

‘Birsh; Water in shade is much more reflective than water in sun. 
light. Under suilight the local colour of the water is commonly 
vigorous amd active, and forcibly affects, as we have seen, all the 
devk vellections, commonly diminishing their depth, Under shade, 
the volleclive powor is in a high degree increased,’ and it will be 
found most frequently that the forms of shadows are expressed on the 
suefuce of water, not by actual shade, but by more genuine reflection 
of objects above, ‘This is another most important and valuable 
arcmustance, ad we owe'to it some phenomena of the highest 
beanty. ° ; 

A very muddy rivor, as the Arno for instance al Florence, is séon 
dwing suyshine of its own yellow colour, rendering all reflections 





1 T atato this,meioly as a fasts T am unablo sutiafnotorily to account for it on 
optical puineiples, and were it otherwise the Investigation would be of little interest 


to the general reader, und litte value to the artist. i 
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discoloured and feeble. At twilight il recovers iis relleotive power 
to the fullest oxlent, und the mountains of Canara ure seen reflected 
in it as clearly as if 4 were a erystallme Jake, ‘The Mediterranean, 
whose determmed blac yields to hardly uny modilying colow in 
daytime, receives ab evening the image of its rocky shores, On our 
own sets, seeming shadows we seeu constantly est in purple mid 
blue, upon pale green. ‘hese are no shadows, but the pure salted. 
tion of dark or blue sky ubove, seen in the shadowed space, roftised 
by the local colour of the sea iu the sunlighted spaces, aud tuned 
more or less purple by the opposition of the vivid green, 
€ 9, Maodiiene We have seen however above, that the local colour of water, 
Gon Of a while it comparatively refuses dark reflections, neeepts bright ones 
sliadow, without deadening them. Hence when a shadow is hrown neross a 
spaco of water of strong local colo, recewing, alturnatcly, light 
and dark reflections, it has no power of merensing the refloctivencss 
of the water in tho bnght spaces, still less of diminishing il; hone, 
on ull the dark reflections it is scen moro or less distinefly, on all 
the light ones it vanishes allogether. : 
Let us take uu instance of the exquisite complexity of effort 
induced by theso various cireunstances in co-operation. 
Suppose nv spneo of clear water showing the ottom under 
a group of trees, showing sky through their branches, casting 
shadows on the surfiee of the water, which we will suppose ulso to 
possess some colour of its own,  Cloxo to us, we shull seo the 
bottom, with the shadows of the trees clearly thrown upon il, and 
the colow of the water seon in ils genuineness by transmilted light. 
Forther off, the bottom will be graduully lost sight of, bub it will 
be seen in tho dork roflections much farther thun in the light ones. 
AL last if censes to effect even the former, and the pure strfrer 
effect takes place, The blue bright sky is roilectel truly, but the 
dark trees aro reflected imperfectly, and ‘the eolour of the water is 
. seen’ instead: Whore the shadow falls on these durk reflections o 
darkness is scen plainly, which is fownd to Be composed of the 
‘ pure clear roflection of the dork tees; when it crosses the reflaction 
of the sky, the shadow of courso, being thud flotilions, vanishes. 
Farther, of course on whelover dust and othet fonlness may be 
present in water, real shadow falls clear and dark in proportion to 
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the quantity of solid substance present. On very muddy rivers, 
yeal shadow falls in sunlight nearly as sharply as on land; on our 
* own sea, the apparent shadow cansed by increased reflection, is 
much increased in dopth by the chulkiness and impurity of the 
water, 

Tarther, when surface is rippled, cvory ripple, up to a certain 
variable distance on each sido of the spectator, and at ‘certain 
angle between him and the sun, varying with the sie and shape 
of the ripples, reflocls to him a small image of the sun. [lence 
those dazzling fields of expanding light so often seen upon the sea. 

Any object that comes botween the sun and these ripples, takes 
from them the power of roflecting the sun, and in consequence, all 
their light; honee any intervening objects cnst apparent shadows 
upon such sprees of intense force, and of the exact shape, and in 
tho canct place of real shadows, and yct which are no more real 
shadows than the withdrawal of an image of a picce of white paper 
from a mirror is a shadow on the mirror, Farther, in all shallow 
water, more or less in- proportion to its shallowness, but in some 
menswwe, T suppose, up to deptha of forly or fifty fathoms, and 
perhaps more, the local colour of tho water depends in greab 
measure on light reflocted from the bottom. ‘Chis, however, is 
capecially manifest in cleor rivers hke the Rhone, where the ab- 
sonce of the light reflected from below forms an apparent shadow, 
often visibly detached somo distance from the floating objeot, which 
onsts it, 4 

The following oxtract from my own diary at Geneva, wilh tho § 10, Examples 
subsequent onc, which is a continuation of that alzeady given ia part, Bs ae Of 
ai Vonico, will Wustrate both this and the other points we have 
been stating. 

e Geneva, 21st April, Morning. 

«The situlight falls from the cypresses of Rousscau’s island 
stnight towards the bridge. ‘The shndows of the bridge and of the 
ivecs full on the water in leaden purplo, opposed to its goneral huo of 
uqnemarino green, ‘This green colour is caused by the light being 
reflected from tho bottom, though tho botlom is not seen; as is 
cvident by its becoming paler towards the middle of the iver, whore 
the walor shoals, on which pale port the purple shadow of the 
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small bridge fills most forcibly, which shadow, however, is still 
only appatent, being the absence of this roflected light, asgo- 
cinted with the increased velleclive power of the water, whieh in 
those spaces reflects blue sky thove. A boat swings in the shoal 
water; ils 1oflection is cash in a irmsparent pee-green, whieh is 
considevably darker thon the pale aquamarine of the surfhee at the 
spot. {ts shadow is dolached from it jush about hull the depth of 
the reflection, which, therefoio, forms a bright green light between 
the keel of tho boat and its shadow; where tho shadow ents the 
reflection, the reflection is diwkest and something like the tue 
colour of the boat; wheie the shadow falls out of tho rellection, it 
is of a leaden purple, pale. ‘Nhe boat is af an angle of about 20° 
below. Another boat nearer, in deeper water, shows uo shadow, 
whatsoever, and the reflection is marked by its trmsapnrent green, 
while the surrounding wator takes a lightish bluo reflection from 
the sky,” 

The above notes, afler what has been said, require no comment ; 
but one wore caso must be stated belonging to rongh water. ‘Wvery 
large wave of the sea i4 in ordinary ciroumstmees divided into, or 
sather covered by, immmerable smaller waves, each of which, in all 
probabilily, fom some of its edges or surfrees reflects the simbeams ; 
and honeo result a glitter, polish, aud vigorous light over tho whole 
flank. of the wave, which ave, of couse, instantly withdrawn within 
tho space of a cast shadow, whose form, therefore, thongh il dovs 
not affect the grent body oy ground of tho water in the least, is 
sufficiently traconble by the withdrawal of the high lights; also overy 
string and wreath of foum abovo or within tho wave takes veal 
shadow, and thus adds to the impression. 

T have not stated one-half of tho cireumslduces which produce 
or influence -elfecls of shadow on water; bul Test f shguld confuse 
,or weury the reader, 1 leave him to! pursue the subject for himself; 
‘onongh having been steted to establish this genoal principle, that 
whenever shadow is seen on clear water, and, in a micasure, even 
on foul water, it is not, as on Jand, a dork shade subduing whore 
i falls the sunny genom jue to a lower tone; bub it is a space 

{ of an entirely different colour, subject itself, by ils suscoplibility of 
| reflection, Lo intinile vavicties of depth and hue, and liable, under 
\ 
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certain circumstances, to disappear altogether; and that, therefore, 
whenever we have 10 paint such shadows, it is not only the hue 
* of the walter ilsclf that we have to consider, but all the cireum- 
stances hy which in ihe posilion ultributed {o them such shaded 
spaces could be affected.’ 

Fourth; If water be rippled, the side of every ripple noxi to ms§ 11. Efect 
reflects a piece of tho sky, and the side of every ripple farthest from of upp an 
us roflecls a picce of the opposite shore, or of whatever objecls may 
ho beyond the ripple. But as we soon lose sight of the farthor 
sides of tho ripples on the retiring surface, the whole rippled space 
will thon be volleclive of tho sky only. Thus, where calu distant 
water receives reflections of high shores, every extent of rippled 
surface appears as a bright line interrupting that reflection with 
the colour of the sky. : 

Fifth; When a ripple or swell is seen at such an angle as tog 12, Bonga. 
afford a viow of ils farther side, it carries the reflection of objects ee 
foether down than calm water would. ‘Therefore all motion in water. 
water clongates reflections, and throws them into confused vertical 
lines, ‘The xewl mnount of this clongation is not distinctly visible, * 
except in the case of yery bright objcois, and especially of lights, 
as of the su, moon, or Inmps by a river shore, whoso reflections 
ae hovdly ever soon as cizeles or points, which of comse they are 
on perfeetly calm walor, but as long streams of temnlons light. 

Bub it is strange that while we are constantly in the habit of 
secing the reflection of tho sun, which ought to be a mere circle, 
clonguted mto a stream of light extending fiom tte horizon to the 
shore, the clongation of the xrelleclion of a suil or other object to 
one-lalf of this extent is received, if represented in a picture, with 
inevedulity by the greater number of spectators, Tn one of Tumer’s 
Venives the image of the white Intino sails of the principal boat 
is about twiec a3 long as the sails themselves. [ have heard the 
tnth of this simplo effect disputed over ,and over again by intcl- 
ligent persons, and yeb on any water so exposed as tho lagoons of 
Vonice, tho porinds ao few and short when there is so little motion 
as thal the reflestign of suils a mile off shall not aflcot the swell 
within six feel of the spectator, 

‘There is, however, a slrange arbitrariness nbont Uria glongation 
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of reflection, which prevents it from bemg truly felt. If we see on 
an extent of lightly swelling water surface the image of a tank of 
white clouds, with masses of higher accunulation nt intervaly, the 
water will nob usually reflect the whole bonk in mn clougeted form, 
bub it will commonly take the eminent parts, uid rellect them in 
long strmght columns of dofined breadth, wid miss the intermediate 
Jower paris aloguther; and oven in doing this it will be enpricious, 
for it will dake one eminence, and iniss another, with no apparent 
reason; and ofton when the sky is covered wilh whito clouds, some 
of those clouds will cast long towerhke reflections, and others nono, 
so mbifraily that the spectator is often puzzled to find out which 
are the accepted and which the refused. 

Tn many cases of this kind it will bo found rather that tho oye 
is, fom want of usc and owe, insensible 1o the vollection then 
that the reflection is nob there; mda little thought and careful 
obsavation will show us that what wo commonly supposu to be a 
sucfice of uniform colour is, indeed, affected :more or less by om 
infinite vexicly of hucs, prolonged, like tho sun imago, from a grea 
distnce, and that our apprehension of its lustre, purity, and even 
of ils stufaco, is in no smnall degree dependent on ow’ feeling 
of these multitudinous Jing, whieh the contiriel motion of dit 
surface prevents us from anelysing or mndeslanding for what 
they ate, 

Sixth; Rippled water, of which we can seo the farther side of the 
waves, will, xefleob a perpenficule line clearly, a bit of ils length 
being given on the side of cach wave, and ensily joined by the eyo 
But if the line slopo, its reflection will bo excessively confused and 
disjointed ; and if horizontal, nearly invisible, 14 was this ojrcum~ 
stance which prevented tho red and white slripe of te ships af 
Venice, noticed above, from boing visible. 

Seventh ; Hvery reflection is the imago in reverse of jost so much 
of the objects beside the, water, as we could see if wo were placed 
as much under the Iovel of the water ns wo aro actually above it. 
Tf an object be so fw back from the bank, thal if we wore five 
feet under the water level we could not sea it over the bank, then, 
standing five feet above the water, wo shall not be able to see ite 
image under the reflocted bank, Uence the rollection of all objects 
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that have any slope back fram the waler w shortened, and at dash 
disappears as we rise above il, Takes seen from a great height 
appear like plates of metal set in the landscape, reflecting the sky 
bul none of their shoics. 

Thghth ; Any given point of the object above the water is roflected, § 15, Defleo- 
if reflected ut all, at some spot in a vertical line hencath 1, so long ela ret 
as the plano of tho water is horizontal. On rippled water a slight "!" 
deflection sometimes takes place, and the image of a vertical tower 
will slope a little away from the wind, owing to the casting of the 
image on tho sloping sides of the ripples. On the slopmg sides of 
large waves the deflection is in proportion to the slope. For rough 
practice, after the slope of the wave is determined, Ict the miist twn 
Ins puper until it becomes horizontal, and then paint the reflections of 
any object upon it as on lovel water, and he will be right. 

Such ore tho most common and gencral optical laws which ave § 16. Necessity 
{o bo taken into consideration in tho painting of water, Yet, in Of wutehfuluess 
the application of them, as tesls of good or bad watcr-paintmg, we Sanco aren 
must be eautious in the extreme, An artis) may know all. these by great men, 
luva, and coinply with them, aud yet paint water excerably; and 
he may be ignorant of every ono of them, and, in they tum, and 
in corlain places, violate every ono of thom, and yel paint water 
gloriously. ‘Thousands of exquisite effects take place in nature, 
ullerly inesplicable, and which can be believed only while they 
ure scen; the combinations aud applications of the above luvs are 
so varied end complicated that no kpowledge or labour could, if 
applicd analytically, keep pace with them. Constant and eager 
watehfulness, and portfolios filled with actual statements of water- 
effect, drawn on the spot and on the instant, ave worth more to 
tho puinlor then the most extended optical knowledge; without 
these all his knowledgo will ond in a pedantic falschood. With 
these it doos not matter how gross or how daring hore and there 
may be his violations of this or that law; his very transgressions 
will be admirable. 

“El dnay bo suid, that this is a dangerots prmoiplo to advuxtco in 
thase days of idlonoss, [ cannot help il; it is truc, and ammat be 
affirmed. Of all conlenpltible criticism, the most to béf contemned 
is that which punishes great works of art when {hoy fight with- 
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out armour, and refuses to feel or achnowledgo the great apivitual 
refracted sun of their truth, because it has risen ale falso angle, 
and burst upon them before ils appointed time, And yel, on the 
other hand, let it be observed that it is nob fecling, nov fmnoy, 
nor imagination, so called, thal J havo put before science, bub 
wwatchfulness, experionee, affection, and trust in nvtive; and farther 
let it be observed, that thove is a difference between the license 
taken by one man and another, which makes one licouse adminble, 
and the ather punishoblo; and that this difference is of a kind 
sulficiontly discernible by every eamest person, though it is nob so 
explicable as that we cm boforchand say whore and whon, or oven 
do whom, the liconso is to be forgiven, In the Paradise of ‘Mintoret, 
in the Acadomy of Venice, the Angel is scon in the distance driving 
Adam and Nve out of the garden. Nol, for Lintorel, the leading 
to the gate with consolation or counsel ; his stiango ardow' of con- 
ception is svon here as everywhas, Full speod they fly, the engel 
and the human creatures; the angel wrapt in an orb of light floats 
on, stooped forward in his flerco flight, amd docs not touch the 
ground; tho chastiscd orcntares tush before him in abandoned 
terror, All this might lave been invonted by another, though in 
other hends if would asguredly have been offensive; bub one cir 
cumstance which complotes the story could jaye been thought of 
or dared by none but ‘Tintorel, ‘Lhe Angol ensty a stavew before 
him towards Adan and live, , 

Now that a globo of light should cust a shadow is a license, ns 
for ag mere optical matters are concorned, of tho* most mudacious 
kind. But how beautiful is the cireumstance in ils upplicution here, 
showing that the angel, who is light to all else sround him, ix 
darkness to those whom he is commissioned to banish for over, 

L have before noticed the license of Rubeus in making his 
horizon an oblique line, Tis object is to curry the eyo to a given 
point in the distance, ‘The road winds to il, the clouds ily al il, 
the trecs nod io it, a flock of sheep scamper towards it, w carlo: 
points his whip at it, his horses pull for it, the fignees push for it, 
and the horizon slopes to it, If tho horizon had been horizontal, 
ié would hae embarrassed overyiliing and everybody. 

tn Thoner’s Pas de Caluis there is a buoy poised on, the ridge 
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of a near wave, Tt casts its reflection vertically down the flank of 
the wave, which slopes steeply. 1 cannot tell whether this is a 
leense or a mistake; I suspect the latter, for the same thing occws 
not, unfrequontly in Torner’s sens; but I am almost corlain that it 
would have been done wilfully in this case, even lad the mistake 
been pomtcd out, for the vertical liné is necessary to the picture, 
and the eye is so lille adcustomed to catch the real bearing of 
the reflections on the slopes of waves that 1 does not feel the 
Toul. 

Tn one of tho smaller rooms of the Uffizii at Morence, off the § 17, Vmious 
Tribune, thors are two so-called Clandes; one a pretty wooded Heme 
Jendscapo, 1 think a copy, the other o marine with architecture, yee Cuyp, 
very sweet and genuine. Tho sun is setting ab the sido of the Vandevelde, 
picture, it casts a long stream of light upon the water, ‘This stream 
of light is oblique, and comes from the horizon, where it is under 
the sun, to point near the centre of the picture, If this had 
been done os a licenso, it would bo an instance of most absurd 
amd unjustifiable license, as the fault is detected by the eye in a 
moment, and ihere is no occasion nor excuso for it, But I imagine 
it to be an instance rathor'of the haxm of imperfect scicnco, Taking 
his impression instinctively from naiure, Claude usually did what 
is yight and pul his reflection vertically under the sun; probably, 
however, he lad rond in some treatiso on optics that every point in 
this reflection was in a verlical plane between the sun and spectator ; 
or he might have noticed walking on, the shoro that the reflection 
camo straight from the sun to his fect, and intending to indicate 
the position of the spcelator, drow in his next picture the reflection 
sloping to this supposed point, the aror being oxqusable cnough, 
aud plausible cnough to have been lately revived and systomatized. 


! Parsey’s “ Convorgence of Porpendioulms.’? I have not space hee to enter 
into any Jengthy oxposure of this mistake, but reasoning is fortunntely unnecessary; 
the appeal lo experimont being casy. Every picture is tho epresentation, as before 
stated, of a vaticdl plate of glass, with what might*be scen through it, dian on its 
surface.» Lot a vertical plate of glass bo taken, and wherever it be placed, whether 
tho sun be at its side or at its contro, the reflection will always be found in a vertical 
Hine undor tho awn, parallel with the side of the glass, The pane of any window 
looking to sen is all tho apparatys necessary for this exporiment, and yot it is not 
long since this very principle was disputed witht me by a man of much tagte and 
information, who supposed Tinner to be wrong in drawing the reflection straight down 
at the elde of bis pictura, as in his Lancaster Sands, and innumerable other instances. 


§ 18 And 
Canuletio. 
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"In ihe picture of Cuyp, No. $3 in the Dulwich Gallery, the 
post at the end of the bunk casts threo or four radintmg refteations, 
This is visibly noither license nor half scionce, bat puro ignormec. 
Again, in the pictwe atlribuled to Paul Potter, No, 176, Dulwich 
Gallay, T heheyo most people must feel, the moment they look at 
il, thet there is something wroug with ihe water, That ib looks odd, 
and hard, and like ico or lend; and though thoy muy not ho able 
to tell the reason of the impression—for when they go near they 
wil find it smooth and lustrous, and prettily painted—-yet. they will 
not be able 10 shake off the unpleasant senso of its being lhe a 
plato of bad mirror seb in a model Inndscape among inoss, rather 
than like a pond. ‘The reason is, that while this water reecives 
clear reflections from the fence ond hedge on the left, and is every. 
where smooth and ovidently capable of giving true imnges, ib yet 
rollects none of the cows. 

Tn the Vandovelde (113) there is not a line of xipplo or swell 
inany part of tho sen; il is absolutely windless, and the near boat. 
casis its image with great fidelity, which being unprolonged down- 
warls informs us thet the calm is perfect (Rulo 'V.), and being w- 
shortened informs us thab we aro on a tevel wilh the water, or 
nenly so, (Rulo Vil) Yet underneuh tho vessel on the right, 
tho gtoy shade which stands for reflection Incuks off tnnediately, 
dosconding like smoke uw litle way below tho hull, then leaving 
dhe masts ond sails entivoly wmccorded, ‘his T imagine to bo not 
ignovonce, but unjustifluble ligense, Vundoveldo evidently desived to 
give an impression of groab extent of surfueo, and thought that if 
he gave the vollection more faithfully, us the lops of the meals 
would come down to tho nenrost parb of the surface, they would 
destroy the evidence of distance, aud appear lo set the ship above 
the boat inslead of beyond it, T doubt not in such awkward hands 
that such would indced live beon the case, bub he is nob on that 
account 10 be oxcused for. printing his suefnes with grey horizontal 
lines, as is done by naulically-disposed children; for no destruction 
of distones in the occa is 60 serious o loss as that of ity Hquidily. 
Ié is bettor to fool a want of oxlont in the eca, than an cxtont 
which wo might walk upon,#or pley at billiards upon, 

Among all the pictures of Cunaletto, which ( hove evor spon, and 
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thoy ave nob a few, T'remember but one ar two where there is any 
veuiation from ono mothod of trealinont of the water, Tle ulmost 
always covers tho whole spaco of it with one monotonous ripple, 
composed of a coat of well chosen, but porfectly opaque and 
smooth sca-greon, covered with a cortain number, T cannot slate the 
onact average, but it varics from tliee hundred and fifty 10 four 
hundred and upwards, according to the cxtont of canvass to be 
covered, of white coneave touches, which me very propaly sym- 
bolical of ripple, 

And, o8 the canal retires back from the eye, he very geometrically 
diminishes the size of his vipples, until he arrives at ‘an evon field 
of apparently smooth water, ‘By, our sixth rule, this rippling water 
as it retires should show more and more of the reflection of the 
sky abovo it, and less and less of that of objects boyond il, until, 
at two or three hundred yards down the canal, tho whole field of 
water should be one even grey or blue, the colow of the sky 
receiving no reflections whatever of other objecis, What docs 
Cenalelto do? Jxactly in proportion as he rolires, he displays 
more and more of tho roflection of objects, and Jess and less of 
tho sky, unital, thteo hundyed yards away, all the houses are reflected 
as cloar and sharp as in n quiot lake. 

This, again, is wilfal and inoxcusablo violation of truth, of which 
the reagon, a8 in the lost case, is the painter’s consciousness of 
weakness, Jt is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
oxpress the light vellection of the blue sky on a distant ripple, and 
to meke tho eyo undergland the cause of the colour, aud the motion 
of the apparently smooth water, especially whore there are buildings 
above to be 1eflected, for the eye never understands the waut of 
the xofloction, But it is tho ensicst and mos agreeable thing ix 
tho worl to give the invorled image: it occupies a vast space of 
otherwisa troublesome dislante in tho simplest way possible, and is 
understood by the eye at once, JTcnco Ganaletio is glad, as any 
other inferior workman would be, not to say obliged, to give the 
yellegtions in the distance. But when he comes up close io tho 
spectator, he finds the smooth surface jusi as troublesome near, a8 
the ripple would havo beon fa off. vl a vory ucrvous thing for 
am ignorant artist to have a gre ‘space of vacant smooth wator to 

ay XX 


§ 19 Why 
unpm donable, 
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deal with, close to him, fon far down to take vellections from 
buildings, mil yet which must be mado to look flub and retiring 
aul transparent, Crnnletto, with his sea-green, did uot at all fool 
himself equal to anything of this kind, aud had therefore xo resouree 
but in the white tonehes above deserihed, which occupy the alamning 
space without any tonblesome necessity for knowledge or fuvention, 
and supply by their gradual diminnion some means of expressing 
refirement of surfnee. {4 is ensily understoad, therefore, why ho 
should adopt this system, which is jusl what eny ewkward workman 
would naturally cling to, trnsling to the inaccuracy of observation 
of the public to secure him from detoction, 

Now in all these eases ib is nob tho mistake or tho license itself, 
it is not the infiingement of this or Unt law which condemns the 
picture, bul if is the spiril and habit of mind in whieh the liconso 
is taken, the cownrdice o bhintness of feeling, which infects every 
part alike, and deprives tho whole picture of vilulity. Canaletto, 
Vad he been a great painter, might have cust his rellections wherever 
ho choso, and rippled tho water wherever ho chose, and pointed 
his sea dopiug if he chose, and neither 1 sor my one else should 
havo dared to sny a word againsh' him; dnt hoe is a lille ond a 
had printer, and so contmnes everywhere multiplying avd magnifying 
mistukes, and adding apathy to enor, unlit nothing cur amy more 
be pardoned in lim. Hf it be bub remembered that every ono. of 
tho surfuces of those muttiladinons sippley is in nature 0 mirror 
which catches, according 1 if4 position, either the image of the 
sky ot of the silver beaks of the gondolus, ov of their Luck bodies 
td scarlet chaperies, or of the while mmble,, or tha gicon senayced 
on the low stones, it cannot but be fel that those waves would 
have something more of colour upon them thon thet opayuc dend 
groch. Cireon they are by their own nlite, but ib iso transparent 
and cmerald hue, mixing ilsclf with the thousand reflected tints 
without overpowering the weakest of them; wud thna, in every one 
of those individunl waves, the truths of colour are contradicted by 
Canalotto by tho thousand. . 

Venice is gad and silont now, to whal she was in his time; the 
cansls me choked gradually one by one, and the fort water Jnps 
move an more sluggishly against the rent foundations; byt even yob 
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could T but place the render ub the emly mornmg on the quay 
below the Rinllo, when the amarket boats, fl laden, float mto 
groups of golidlon colour, and eb him watch the dashing of the 
water about their gliltering steclly heads, and wmder the shadows of 
Uw vine leaves, and show him the purple of the grapes and the 
figs, and the glowing of tho scarlet gourds carried away in long 
sizes upon the waves, and among them, the crimson fish baskets, 
plashing and sparkling, ond flaming os the momiug sun falls on 
theiv web tawny sides, and above, the painted sails of the fishing 
hoata, ormge and white, scarlet and blue, and better then all such 
florid colour, the naked, bronzed, burning limbs of tho scamen, the 
last of tho old Venctian race, who yet keop the ight Ghorgione 
colow on their brows and bosoms, in sliange contrast with tho 
sullow sensual degradation of the crcatures that live m the calds 
of the Piazza, he would not be merciful to Canalctto any more, 

Yet oven Canaletto, in relation 40 the trnths he had to paint, is § 20. The 
spuritual, faithful, powerful, compared to the Dutch painters of sca. recht punt 
Li iy casily understood why his green paint and concave touches 
should bo thought expressive of the water on which the real colows 
aro nol io bo discarned but by attention, which is noyor given; but 
it ig nob so eusily understood, considering how mony there are who | + 
love the sea, and look ab it, that Vendovelde and such others should 
bo tolerated, As T before said, T fol utterly hopeless in addressing 
Yho adinivers of these men, because L do not know what it is in 
their works which is supposed to be like imu. fomn appears to 
mo to curdle and cream on the wave sides and to fly, flashing from 
their eresis, md not to be seb astido upon them like « pernke; 
and waves appear to mo to fall, and plunge, and toss, and nod, and 
evash over, and not to cul up like shavings; end walter appears to 
no when il is grey, to heye the grey of slormy atv mixed with its 
own deep, heavy, thunderons, tventoning blue, and uot the grey of 
the fist coat of cheap paint on a deal dopr; and many other such 
things appear to mo which, as far as I can conjecture by what is 
admixed of marine painting, appear to no elso; yet I shall have 
something more to say uboub these men presently, with respect to 
the wlleot they have had upon Lumor; aud something more, I hope, 

, heveylter, with the help of illustration. 
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§ 21. Ruysilacl, ‘Phere is a sca-pieco of Ruysdacl’s in tho Fowvret which, though 
Gia, eo nothing very vemarkable in any quelity of art, ia ab least foreoful, 
agrecable, and, as far as ib gocs, natural; the waves have much 
freedom of action, and power of colour; tho wind blows hard over 
the shore, and tho whole picluio may bo studied with proft ag a 
proof that the defleiency of colour and everything else in Backhuysen’s 
works, is no fault of tho Duleh sea, ‘There is sublimily end power 
in ovary field of nadiure from the polo to tho linc; and though the 
painters of one county are oflen better and greater, wriverselly, than 
those of another, this is less because the subjects of art avo wanting 
anywhere, than because onc country or one age breeds mighty ond 
thinking men, and another none, 

Ruysilacl’s painting of falling wafer and brook seonory is also 
genorally agrecable—moro then agrecablo it can hardly bo considered. 
Chere appears no exertion of mind in any of his works; nor gro 
they calculated to produco cither ham or good by thoir fecblo 
influenco, ‘They aro good furniture pictures, unworlhy of praiso, and 
undeserving of blame. 

Tho seas of Claude ave the finest piceos of walor-puinting in 
ancient art. L do nob say that J like thom, because they appeur to 

* me selections of tho purtienlar moment when the sow is mosh insipid 

and chevacterless; bub | think thet they aro exceedingly (rue to the 
forms mid time seleotod, or al leash that the fine instances of 
them aro so, of which there ave oxcvedingly fow. 

On the right hod of one pl the marines of Silvator, in the Pill 
palace, there is a yassaga of sow rellecting the sunrise, which is 
thoroughly good, and very like ‘Tumer; the rest of the picture, os 

* the ono opposilo to it, ulterly virtueloss. 1 havo nol seon any 


1 In tho: last edition of this work wus the following pasango:-"* T wish Ruysdaol 
had painted one or two rough seas. 1 believe if ho had ha might hava saved (ho 
unhappy public from much guicvows victimieing, both in mind and pocket, for he 
would have shown that Vandoveldo and Backluysen were not quity soa-doltics,’” 
The witer has to thank the aditor of Mumay’s Handbook of Taiuting in Italy for 
pointing out the oversight. Ifo had passed many days in the Louvie heforg the 
Above passage was writton, but had not been in tho habit of pausing long anywhoro 
ercopt in the lost (wo rooms, containing the pfeturcs of thy Ttalfan school, The 
ronjcotuie, howeva, shows that he had not iM-estimated the power of Ruysdael 
nor does be consuler it 0% in anywike unfittiog hun for the task he has undertaken, 
that for every hour passed in gutless he hoy passed duys on the sca.shoro, 
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other instunee of Salvator’s painting wator with my care; it is usnally 
ag conventional as the xesb of lis work, yob couventionalism is pox. 
haps moro tolwralle in wator-painting than elsewhere; and if his 
twees and rocks had beon good, the rivers might have been generally 
accopled without objection, 


. 


Tho merits of Poussin as a sea or water painter may, I think, he § 22. 22. Nicolo 


sufficiently dolermincd by the Deluge in the Louvre, where the 
breaking up of the fountains of the deep is typified by the eapsizing 
of a wherry over a weir. 

Yn the outer porch of Si. Mark’s, at Venice, among the mosaics 
on the xoof, there is representation of the deluge, ‘The ground is 
devk blue; tho min is represented in bright white undulating 
parallel stripes: betweon these stripes is seen tho massy outline of 
the ark, a bit between cach stripe, very dork and hardly distinguish- 
nble from the sky; bub it has a square window with » bright 
golden border, which glitiers out conspicuously, and leads tho eye 
to the rest-—the sca below is almost conecaled with dead bodies, 

On tho font of tho church of San Frediano at Lucca there is a 
xopresontation of-—-possibly—the Israclites .atd Ngyptians in the Red 
Sen, «The sen is typified by wodulating bands of stone, cach band 


“composed of three plics (almost the samo typo is to beseon in the 


glise-peinting of tho twelfth and thirtconth centuries, as especially 
at Charizes). ‘Thoso bands would perhaps be hardly felt as very 
aygwons, but for the fish, which ayo intorwoven with them in 2 com- 
phicated manner, their heads appearing at one side of every bund, 
mid their Jails af the other, ; 

‘Both of theso roprescntatives of deluge, archaic and sudo as they 
are, 1 consider betler, more suggestive, more inventive, and more 
natural, then Poussin’s. Indeed, this is not saying anything very 
(lepreciatory, as xogards tho St. Mark’s one, for the glittering of 
the golden window through the rain is wonderfully woll conccived, 
and almost decoplive, looking as if it had just caught a gleam of 
sunlight on its pres, and thero is something very sublime in the 
gleam of this light sbovo ihe floating corpses. Bub the other 
jnslance is gufllcionlly grotesque ond imperfect, and yel, T speak 
with perfect soriousness, if is, I think, ‘very far preferable to 
Poussiu’s. 


§ 28, Venetians 
and Flos entines, 
Conclusion, 
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On the other hand, there is a just medium between the mewmens 
and apathy of such a conceplion as his, and the evtravagnneo, still 
moro contemptible, with whieh the subjech has heen dreuted in 
modern days! f am not aware thet [ean aefer to any instrnctive 
example of this intermediate course, for 1 fear the reader is by 
this timo wemiel of hearing of Tuner, end the pluto of urnoc’s 
piclme of the deluge is so rave that 1b is of no usc to refer to a, 

Li seems caceedingly strange thai the gical Venolion paintos 
should have lef us no insimec, as fur as b know, of any mnie 
offects carefully studied, As already noted, whatever passages of sen 
oceus in their backgrounds aro merely broad extents of ble or 
green surface, inc in'colom, und coming dark usually aghinst the 
horizon, well enough to be understood as sen (eb even that uot 
always withoul the help of a ship), bub nitorly unregarded in all 
questions of completion and detail. Tho water even tn ‘Tilinn’s 
landscape is almost always violenily though grandly conventional, 
and seldom forms an mporlant fealuro, Among the rcligious 
schools vory sweet motives occu, bub nothing which for wu momout 
can be considered as real water-painting, —Perngino’s soa is usually 
wry beautifully fell; his river in tho fresco of SY, Maddulona at 
Morencs is fecly indicaled, ad looks level al clear; the ve. 
Qvotions of tho trees given with a rapid zipzng slroko of (ho Dbvush. 
On the whole, £ supposo that the best imitations of level water 
srvfico to be found in uncionb arb me in the clear Moenish land. 
seapes, Cuyp’s avo usuully, very satiafnelory, but oven the best of 
theso attain nothing moro than tho agecenble sugyestion of calm 
pond or river, Of any tolerable vepresentation of water iu agitation, 
or under any circumstances that bring oul ils power and character, 
1 know no instance ; anid tho more capable of noblo treatment the 
subject happens to be, the moro anonifest invavinbly is the painter's 
want of feeling in every effort, and of knowledge in cyory line, 


‘T am hero, of course, spealting of the trentmont of tho subject us a landscapos 
only ; many nughty examples of ats conception ove whore the sea, and all ‘other 
adguneis, me ontiely subservient to the figmes, as with Raflaello und M, Angelo, 
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CIIAPTER [1 


OF WATOR, AS PAINTOD BY TMC MODNINS, 


‘Tyrer ave fow men among moder Jandscape-painiers, who cannot § 1. General 
pain’ quiel water at least snggestively, if not faithfully. Those who ovat of the 
are incapable of doing this, would scarecly be considered artists ab pening net 


all; and anything like the xipples of Canaletto, or the black shadows jax we Of Pou: 

~ of Vandovelde, would bo looked upon 23 most unpromising, even ™ 
in the work of a novico, Among those who most fully uppreciate 
and rendor the quelitics of space nd surface in calm. water, “perhaps 
Copley fielding stends first, [is oxpanses of windless Inko aro ~ 
among the most perfect passages of his works; for he ean give 
surface as well as depth, and make his lake look not only clear, 

Dut, which is far more diMfeull, lustrous. Tle is Jess dependent 

~ thon mosl of our artisls upon reflections ; and ean give substance, « 
transparency, and extent, where another painter would be roiluccd 
to prpor; and ho is exquisitely refined in his expression of distant ~ 
Treadth, by the delieate line of ripple interrupting tho reflection, ~ 
mud by advial qualities of colour, Nothing, indeed, can bo pmor’ 
or more refined than lis gencral fevling of lake sentiment, were it 
nob for a wont of simplicity—a fondness for prety, rather than 
impressive gdlony, and a consequent want of some of ihe higher 
eapression of repose. 

Lundieds of men might be named, whose works avo highly in- 5, th 
structive in the management of calm water. De Wint is singularly orwinn of 
«= powerful and corlain, oxquisitely bright, and vigorous in colour, ‘The J. Hotinn, xe, 
lalo Jolin Vpudey produced some noble passages. I have gon, some 
sever yours ago, works by J. Tfolland, which were, T think, as nea 


' 
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perfection, as wafer-colonr can bo emyied—for done fide trodh, vofined 
and finished to the highest degree, But the power of modern mtiste 
is nob brought ont until they have greater difllenlties to struggly 


, § 3 The cha With, Stand for half an hour bese tho full of Selutfhuusen, on 
“ waetereof ght the north side whore the mpids are long, and watch bow the vault 


and violent 
fallmg water, 


of water first bonds, unbroken, in pure, polished velocity, over the 
arching 1ocks at dhe brow of tho ential, covering them with a 
dome of erystal iwenty fect thiek—so swift that ily motion is unseen 
except when a foam globe from aboye darts over ii Tike a falling 
star; md how the trees are lighted above it under ull their leaves, 
at the instant that at breaks into foam; and how ell the hollows of 
that foom bun with greou fire like so much shattering chrysoprase ; 
and how, over and anon, stariling you ‘with ils while tlush, a jeb of 
spray leaps hissing out of the fell, liko a rocket, busting in the 
wind and driven away in dust, filling the air with light; and how, 


“through tho owrdling wreaths of the restless, ovnshing abyss below, 


§ 4, Ag given 
by Nesfield, 


tho blue of the water, paled by the foam in its body, shows purer 
then the sky Unough whilo rain-cloud; while the shuddering iris 
stoops in ticmulous stillness over all, fading and lashing allernately 
through the choking spay and shatleved snnvhino, hiding itself at 
last among the thick golden leaves which toss to and bo in syne 
pathy with tho wild water; their dripping magses liflod ab intervals, 
like sheaves of londed corn, by some stronger gush from tho cnluraat, 
nnd howed again upon the mossy rocks as its vont dies ayay; the 
dow gushing from their thick branches through drooping clusters of 
emerald horbage, and sparkling in whilo thyeuds along the dark 
rocks of the shore, feeding the lichons which chaso wnd chequer 
them with purple and silver, I believe, when you hava stood by 
this for helf an hour, you will have discovered thal there is some- 
thing move in nature than has been givon by Ruysiacl. ‘Probably 
you will not be much disposed to think of any mortal work ab 
the time; bub when you look back to what you have seon, and 
aio inclined to compare” il with axl, you will xemember-—or ought 
to romember—Nesficld, [To is a man of extraordinary fooling, both 
for the colour and the spirituality of o gronl waterfalls exquisitely 
Aclicate in his management of the changeful veil of spay ox mish; 
just in his curves and contows; nnd unequalled in colom; except by 
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Yorner, None of ow watcr-colour pemtcis can approach Imm im 
the manngoment of the variable hues of clear water over weeded 
rocks; bit his feeling for it offen leads him  hitle ton fa, and, 
like Coploy Fielding, he loses sight of simplicily and dignity for 
tha suke of delicncy or pvettiness. ITis waterfalls arc, however, un 
aqualled in thei way; and, if he would yemomber, that in all such 
scenes there is much gloom ns well as much splendour, and relieve 
the lnswe of hi’ altvactive passages of colour with more definite 
and prevalent greys, and give a little more substance to pats of 
lis piciure unaffected by spray, ns work would be nearly perfect. 
Tlis scas me also most instructive ; o little confused in cluaoscmo, 
bub refined in form and admirable in colom. 
J, D. Harding is, I think, nearly unequalled in the drawing of § 5. ‘The ad- 
mnable water - 
srunnmg water, I do not know what Stanfield would do; T have dang of 
hover sen an inporlant picee of torent drawn by him; but 1% P: sans. 
heliove even he could scarcely contend with the magnificent aandon 
of [avding’s brush, ‘Theo is perhaps nothing which tells mpre in 
~ the drawing of water then decisive and swift exceution; fox, in a 
rapid tonch (he hend naturnlly falls into tho very cmvo of pro- 
jection which is tho absolute truth; while in slow finish, all pre- 
cision of curve ond charactor is corlain to bo lost, cxcopt under 
the hand of an unusually powerful master, But Herding has both 
z knowledge ‘and velocity, and the Sall of his torrents is beyond“ 
praia 3 impatient, chofing, substantial, shattering, crystalline, and 
cxpricious; full of various form, yet v~all apparently instentaneous 
and accidental, nothing conventional, nothing dependent upon parallel 
lines ov radiating curves; all broken up and dashed 10 pieces over 
tho irregular vock, and yet all in unity of motion. The colour also § 6, Tis aglow; 
of his falling and bright water is very perfect; but im the dark ant panei 
ani level ports of his toronts he has taken up a bad grey, which 
hus hurt some of his best pictures, lis grey in shadows under 
xocks or dark reflections is, admirable; but-it is when the stream is 
in full light, and unaffected by reflections in distance, that he gets 
wiong, We beliovo that the fault is in » want of expression of 
davkness it the eolow, making it appear like a positive luc of thé 
waler, for which it is much {oo dead and cold. 
Tlarding seldom paints ea, and il is well for- Stanficld that he 
1 yy 
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docs not, or the latter would have to look to his crown, AIL that 
we have seon from his hind is, us const sea, quite fud(losa; we 
only wish he would print it mora lrequently ; always, however, with 
a velo upon Wrench fishing-boats. In the lxhibilion of 1842, he 
spoiled one of the most superb pieces of sen-shore and: sumseb whieh’ 
modem arb has produced, with tho peshlent syyee sail of one of 
these clumsy eralt, whith the eye conld not esenpe from, 

Vefore passing to om great sen painter, we must again refer to 
the works of Copley Fielding, It is with his sea as with his sky, 
he can only paint one, and that an easy one, bab if is, for all that, 
an impressive and a true one. No man las ever given, with the 
same flashing freedom, the ince of a moming tide under a sliff 
breeze, nox cmmght, with the sume gree and precision, (he enrvatine 
of the breaking wave, arrested or accelerated by the wind, ‘The 
forward fling of his loam, and the impalient run of his surges, 
whose quick, redoubling dash we con almost hear, as they break 
in thqi haste upon their own bosoms, avo nature ileolf, and his 
sea grey or green was, nine yours ago, very righl, as colours always 
a Tittle wanting in tuanspurency, bub never cold or toucless,  Siueo 
that time, he seoms to hive lost the sonso of greemioss in water, 
and das verged move and more on (he purple and blk, with un 
lappy resulia, Lin set was alvays dependent for affeet on ily Light 
or dark veliel against the sky, evon when if possessed eolour; bit 
iL now hag lost all loreal colaw and Lansparcuey together, and ia 
Vittle more than av study of*ehiavosenro in mm exceedingly il chown 
gréy. Besides, the perpelial repotition of the samo iden is sign. 
laly weakening to the mind. Violding, in all his life, own only be 
considered ns having produced one sea pielure, ‘Lhe others are 
duplicates, Ue ough to go to some sen of porfeet clemness and 
Drilliont“colow, us that on the coast of Cormwall, or of the Gulf of. 
Gonoa, and study if slernly in broad daylight, with no bhek clouds 
nor difting win lo holp*hin out of his difficulties, Le would then 
both lean his strongt and add to it, ' 

But thora is one point in all his sovs deserving espocivl praiso-—~ 
a murked aim ut eharacder, Tle desires, especially in his Intler 
works, nok so much ta jirodteo an agrecable picture, a sclantific 
piece of arvungoment, or delightful melody of colo, ax to make 


t 
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us feel the utter desolation, the cold, withering, frozen hopelessness 

of the confinnous storm and merciless sea. And this is peenlinly 

vomerkablo in his denying himself all colour, just in the little bits 

‘which an artist of inferior mind would paint in sieama ani cobalt, 

If a piece of broken wreek is allowed to rise for an instant through 

the boiling foam, though the bine stripe of a sailor’s jackel, or a 

red mg of a flog would do all our hearts good, we are not allowed 

to have il; il woukl make us too comfortable, and prevent us from 

shivering and shrinking as we look, and the artist, with admirable 

intention, and most meritorious self-denial, expresses his piceo of 

wreck with a dark, cold brown. Now we think this aim and effort § 9. Bue de- 
’ * ‘ timency in the 

worthy of the very highest praise, and we only wish the lesson were vequusite 

taken up and acted on by our other tists; but Mr, Fielding should mr 7 

remember thal nothing of this kind can be done with sucecss unless 

by the most studied management of the general {ones of the picture; 

for the eyc, deprived of all means of enjoying the grey hucs, merely 

as a contrast to bright points, becomes painfully fastidious in the 

quality of the hues themselves, and demands for its  sati&faction, 

such melodies au richness of grey os may in some degree atons 

to it for the loss of points of stimulus. That grey which would 

bo taken frankly and freely for a expression of gloom, Jf ib came 

behind a yellow svil or a xed cap, is cxamined with invidious and k 

morciloss intontness when thera is nothing: to yelieve it, and, if not 

able lo bear the investigation, if neithor agreeable nor variable in 

ils hue, renders tho picture weak insfead of impressive, and un- 

ploasant insicad of awful And indeed the management of mature § 10, Vanoty. * 

might tench him this; for though, when using violent contuasts, sho Oy 8°98 of 

frequontly makes her gloom somewhat monotonous, ihe moment she 

gives up her vind colour, and depends upgp her desolation, that 

moment sho begins to steal the greens into her sea-gicy,» aud the 

browns and yellovs into her cloud-pgrey, and tho expression of 

voriously “tiled tight through all, Nor is Mre Vielding without a 

model in art, for the Land’s End, and Lowestoffe, and Snowstorm, 

(in the Academy, 1842) of Turnor, are nothing more then passages 

of the most hopeless, desolate, uncontrasted groys, and yob are three 

of tho very [incest piccos of colour that have come fiom his hand, 

And we sincorcly hope that Mx, Ficlding will gradually feel the 
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necessity of such sludicd melodies of quiet colony, and will neither 
full back into the old tricks of contrasi, nor contimuc to paint 
with pmple and ink, Lf he will only amnko a few careful studios 
of grey from the moved atmosphere of spray, rain, und mist of uo 
gale thal has beon duce days hard at work, nob of a rainy sqnoll, 
but of a persevering and powerful stom, and not whore the sea is 
tuned into milk and magnesia hy a chalk const, bul where it 
Tneaks pwe and greon on groy slate or while granite, as along the 
chils of Cornwall, wo think his pictures would present some of 
tho Qnest examples of Ingh intention and feeling to be found in 
modern, arb. 
ei uo of ‘Che works of Stonficld evidently, wud at all times, proccatl fom 
Th peifect the hand of a man who has both thorongh know ledge of his subject, 
a and and thorough acquaintance with all the mem and principles of art. 
‘We never crilicise them, because wo feel, the moment we look care. 
fully at tho drawing of any single wave, that the hnowlodge pos 
sessed by tho master is much greater ion our own, and therelore 
believe’ that if anythmg oflends us in any putt of the work, ib is 
nemly ceulain to be our fault, od not the pointer’s, Phe loci 
colour of Stuuield’s sen is singularly true and powerlul, and entirely 
indopendeat of any ducks of ehimosouro, Uo will camy nw uighly 
wavo up against Ue shy, and snake its whole body dak ond sub. 
stantial against the distant light, nsing all tho while nothing move 
than chaste and imexaggerated local colour to guint the relief — lis 
surface 1s ub once Tustronsy. tuansparent, und accurale {oa lain's- 
bicadth in every curve; and ho is entirely independent of dark 
skies, deep blues, dhiving spray, or any other mams of concealing 
want of form, or atoning for it, Te feors no difficulty, desires no 
assistance, tukes his gea in open daylight, under general sunshine, 
§12 Bet want and paints the edemené in its pure colow anil completo forms, But 
Rea o¢ We wish that he were less powerful, md more interesting 3 ox thab 
cele ho wore a litle Jess Diogenes-like, ond did not seon all thab he 
docs not want, Now that he bas shown us what he can do without 
such aids, we wish ho would show us what he enn do with them, 
Ifo is, ws we have alrealy said, wanting in what we have just beon 
prising in Iwlding—impressiveness, We should like hit to he 
less clover, nnd moro alleeting—less wonderful, and more tenible ; 
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and as the very firsh slep towards such an end, to learn how to 
conceal, We are, however, tienching upon mailers with which we 
have al present nothing io do; ow concern is now only with 
twuth, and one work of Stanfield alone picsenis us with as niuch 
concontaulel knowledge of sea and sky, as, diluted, would have 
lasted any one of the old masters his life, And let it be especially 
observed, how oxtensive and how various is the trath of our modern 
wusters—how i compnses a completo history of that nature of 
which, from the ancients, you only here and there can catch a 
stammering esciiptive sylleble—how Wielding has given us every 
character of the quict lake, Robson! of the mountain tam, De Wint 
of tho Iowlund iver, Noesfield of the rdiané cataact, Uardmg of 
the roming towent, Moldmg of the desolate sca, Stanfield of the 
bine, open, boundless ocean, Arrange all this in your mind, observe 
tho perfect uth of it in all its parts, compare it with the flag- 
mentary falsities of the ancients, and then, come with me to 
Turner. 

1 Y onght befoe to have alluded to the works of the late G Robson, They 
aio p little dwagicoablo in excoution, but there is a feelmg of the chuacter of deep 


calm water mt them quite unequalled, and different fiom the workg and thoughts 
of all other mien, , 
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CTLAPTHR TU. 
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§1. Thea. T Botatvn ib is a result of {he experionca of all artists, that it i 
wulty oF WE the onsiest thing in the world lo give a certain degreo of depth 
smooth water. and transparency to water; but that it is noyt thing to iupossible, 
to give ao full impression of surface, Tf no reflection bo given—a 

ripplo being supposed—stho water looks like lead: if rellection be 

«given, it in nine cases oul, of ten looks wordidZy clear and deep, so 

that swe always go down dv/o it, even when the artist most wishes: 

us lo glide oer it, Now, this difttoulty mises fom the very samo 
civenmalanco which oecasions the frequent fuilure in eflect of the 

besl drawn foregrowuls, noticed in Seolion Ul, Chapter (1h the 

change, anmely, of focus necosanry in the eye in order to recetyo 

§ 2. Is depons tuys of light dggging from differont distmtews, Co to tho edge of 
dont on the a pond, in a perfeotly calmeduy, ab some place wherg there is 


stiucluia of 
tho eye, and Quek-weed floating on the suefwe,— nob thick, but a leat here and 


the foeas hy 

which the te» there, Now, you may cither sec in tho, water the reflection of tho 

flected rays aro 1 

pucetved, sky, or yon may see the duck-werd ; bub you cannot, by any ollort, 
sco both together, If yon look for the rlleetion, you will be 
sensible of o sudden change or ellort in the oye, by which it 
adapts itself to the reception of tho mys whieh Iwe come all the 
way from the elouds, have» struck on the water, and so beon sont 
‘up agin to the eye, ‘Tho focus you adopt is one fl for great 
distance ; and, accordingly, you will focl that you are looking down 
a great way wider the water, while tho leaves of the duckweed, 
though they lie upon the water ab the very spot on which you. aro 
guving so jutenily, ae folt only as a vague, uncertain interruption, 
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causing a liltle confusion in the image below, but entirely indis- 
lingnishable as leaves,—~wnd even their colour unknown ond w- 
perceived, Unless you think of them, you will not even fecl 
that anything interrnpts your sighi, so excessively slight iy their 
cllecl, Tf, on the other hand, you sake up your mind to look 
for the leaves of the duek-weed, you will perceive an instantancous 
chinge in tho effort of tho oye, by which it becomes adapted to 
reecive near rays—thoso which have only come from the surface 
of the pond, You will then see the dcheate leaves of the duck- 
weed with porfect cleamess, ad in vivid green; but while you do 
so, you will be able to perceive uothing of the reflections in the 
very water on which they float—nothing but a vague flashing and 
melting of light and dark hues, without form or meaning, which, 
to investigalo, or find ont what they mean or are, you must quit - 
your hold of the duck-weed, and plunge down. 

Ueneo if appears, that whenever we see plain reflections of eom- § 3, Morbid 
paratively distant objecls, in near water, wo eannol possibly sco the ieee rag 
surface, and rice versa; so that whon in a painting we give tho Tikietness of 
voflections with Uhe same clearness with which they are visible in mellealiing 
uabire, wo pre-suppose the eflort of the cyo to look under the 
surfrev, anil, of course, destroy the surface, and induco an effect of 
oleaness which, perhaps, tho artis) has not particularly wished to 
alluin, bub which he has found himself forced into, by his reflections, 
in spite of himsulf, And tho reason of this effect of cleumess appear- 
ing preternatural is, that people are wot in the habit of looking at 
water with the dist focus adapted to the reflections, unless by 
particular eflorl. We invariably, under ordinary circumstances, use 
(he surface foens; and, in consequence, recive nothing more than a 
vague and confused impression of the reflected colours and lines, 
however oleatly, calmly, and vigorously all may be defited under- 
sicath, if we choose to look for them. We do not look for them, 
but glide along over the swrfnce, catching only playing ght and 
oupricious colour for evidence of rollection, oxcopl where we come 
to images of objets close to the surface, which the surface focus is 
of course alapled to receive ; and these wo sco clemily, as of the 
weeds an Uhe shore, or of sticks rising out of the water, &e. Teneo, 
te ordinmy effect of water is only to be rendered by giving the 
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wleetions of the wargin clear and distinelh (so clear They usuelly 
ave in nature, that it is impossible to tell where the walter begins) ; 
but the moment we touch ihe roflection of distant objects, as of 
high trees or clouds, thal instnt we must beeomo vague and 
uncertain in drawing, and, Unongh vivid Sn colour and light as tho 
object itself, quilo indistinek in form and feature. If wo tuke such 
a piece of water as thal iu the foreground of Prener’s Chuteaie 
of Prince Albort, the first impression fron it isy-- What a wide 
surface? We glide over it a quieter of v inilo iulo the picture 
before wo know where we are, mut yeb the water is as calm and 
crystalline as a mirror; but we avo nob allowed ta dnumble into it, 
and gasp for breath as we go down,—we are kepl upon tho surface, 
though that surfieo is flashing und radiant with every hue of cloud, 
and sun, and sky, and foliage, Bub the seevel is in the dewving 
of these reflections? We cannot tell when wo look aé them and 
Jor them, what they mean, ‘Choy havo ull character, ond are evi- 
dently reflections of something definite and dolurmined’; ut yet 
they aro all uncertain and inoxplieablo ; playing colour and palpilating 
shade, whieh, {hough we recognize in an insti’ for dnages of some- 
thing, und feel thet the water is bright, and lovely, and calm, wo 
cannot peneliuta nor iterpreb: we me nob allowed to go down to 
them, and we repose, as we should in nature, upon the Invtre of 
the Jovel surfico, Jt is in this power of saying everything, and yet 
saying nothing loo plainly, that tho perfection of axt hore, as in 
all other cases, consists, Bri as il was before shown in Seot. (1 
Chap, LLL that tho foens of the eyo reiuired litte alteration after 
the first half milo of distance, it is evident that on the diivand 
surface of water, «Z vellections will be seen plainly ; for tho 


some focus adapted to » moderate distance of surface will receive 
° 

! Not altogether. I believe hese, as in a former case, f hinve atteibuted far too 
much influence to this change of foous, In Turners earlier works the prinotplo is 
not found. In the rivers of tho Yorkshire drawing, evmy reflection iy given clearly, 
even to the farthest depth, and yot the surface ts not lost, and it would doprive the 
painter of mitch power if he were not sometimes 80 to represent them, eapectally whon 
lus object is repose; it being, of couse, as lawful for him (o choose ona adaptation 
of the sight as another, IL have, however, left the above paragiaphs as tirat written, 
because they me (oe, although T think they make to¢ muoh of an unimportant 
matior, The rendar mey attribute to Chem such woight as he thitke ft, Lo is 
referred to § 11 of this Chapter, and to § £ of Cho fiat Chapter of this Seetion, 
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with distinctness ays commg fiom the sky, or fom any other 
distance, Lowever great. Thus we always sce the reflecion of Mont 
Blone on the Lake of Cenova, whether we take pains to look for 
i or nol, because the water upon which il is cash is itself a wile 
olf; bub if we would see tM reflection of Mont Blane in the Lac 
de Chede, which is close to us, we must take some trouble about 
the anatlor, leave the green snakes swimming upon the surface, and 
pluige for it. ITonce reflections, if viewed collectively, are always 
clear in proportion to the distanco of the water on which they are 
cust. And now look at Twner’s Ulleswater, or any of his distant 
lake oxpanses, and you will find every crag and line of the Inlls 
rendered in them with absolute fidehty, while the near surface 
shows nothing but a vague confusion of exquisite and lustrous tint. 
The reflections even of the clouds will be given fer off, while those 
of ucar boats and figures will be confused and miacd amoug cach 
other, except just at the waterline, 


And now we see whet Vandevelde eaghé to have done with the § 6. The enor 


shadow of his ship spoken of in the fist chapter of this section. 
In such a orl, we should in nature, if we had looked for the 
reflection, have seen ib clear from the waterline to ihe flag on the 
moimnust; but in so doing, we should have appeared to ourselves 
to be looking under the water, and should have logi all feeling of 
swfuce, When wo looked at the surface of the sea,—as wo 
uaturally should,—-we should have scun the imago of the hull abso- 
Intely cluw and perfect, because that, image is cast on distant 
water; bul wo should hayo seen the image of the amasts and 
snils grudually more confused os they descended, aud the water 
loge to us would have borne only upon its smfaco a maze of 
flushing colour and indefinite hue. Had Vandevelde, —therofore, 
given the perfect image of his ship, he would have yepresntel a 
truth dependent on a particular clfort of tho eye, and destroyed 
his surface, Bub his business was to give, not a distinct reflection, 
bul the colours of the reflection in mystery and disorder upon 
his near water, all porfeetly vivid, bul none intelligible; and had 
he done so, the eye would not have troubled itsclf {0 search them 
aut; i6 would nal have cared wheneo or how the colours camo, but 
iL would have fell them fo be true and wight, anf rested  satisfled 
1. Lae 


of Vandevelde, 
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upon the polished swface of tho clear sen, Of the perfect tenth, 
the best examples J em give me ‘Turner's Sallush, and Custle 
Upnor. 
§ 7 Hittrence Re it nev observed, that Ge reflection of ull nome objects is, by 
mmiangment oy fifth rule, not mm exch copy of fhe puts of them which wo 


of party be- 
tween the = seq above the water, but a totolly different view and armgement of 


saan fea them, thet which We should get if wo were looking at thom from 
beneath. ence we seo tho dark sides of leaves hanging over 1 
stream, in their reflection, though we sce the light sides above, and 
all objects and growps of objects are thus seen in the reflection 

“ undor different hghts, and in different positions with respect to each 
other from those which they assume above; some whish we sco on 
the bank being entirely lost in theiv reflection, and others which wo 
eamot seo on the bank brought into view.  Llenes nature contiives 
nover to repeal herself, and the stfaee of water is not 1 mockay, 
but a new viow of whal is above it, And this difference in what 
is represented, as well as the ebscurdy of the repreyeniation, is one 
of the chief sources by which the sensation of sneftce is kept, up 
in the reality. ‘The yeflection is nob so remarkable, il docs not 
alfiaet the eye in the same degree when it is entirely different 
from the inuges above, as whon at moeks thene mid repeats them, 
amd we feel tliat the space tnd surfers Ive colour mud character 
of their own, mud that tho Iwuk is one thing und the water another, 
(tis by not making this change manifest, and giving undomeuth a 
more dupliculo of whut jis seen above, thal artists aro apt to 
destroy the ossence and substance of water, md to drop us 
through il. 

§ 8, Mustiabal Now one instance will be sufficient to show tho exqrtisite care 

ovens of ‘Lurner in this vespeel, On the left-lhund side of his Notting. 
ham, the water (a smooth canal) is lerminated by a bank Lonced 
up with wood, on which, just ab te edge of the walor, stands a 
while sign-post, A quarter of a mile hack, the hill on which 
Nottingham castle siands rises steeply nearly lo the top of the 
pichue, ‘The upper part of this Will is in bright polden light, and 
the lower in very deep grey shadow, against which the while board 

; of the sign-post is seen entively in light relief, though, being turned 
from the light, tt is ilself in delicate: middle tint, illumined only 


‘ 
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on the edge, But the mags of all this in the emul is very 

differout. — Pivst, wo have the yellection of the piles of the bank, 

sharp aid clear, bat under this we have not what wo sce above 

il, tho dark dase of the hill, (for this being a quarter of a milo 

back, we could not seo ofer the feneo if wo wero looking from 

below), but the golden summit of the Inill, the shadow of the under 

purl having no record nor place in tho reflection. But this summit, 

being vory distant, cannot be seen clemly by the eye while its 

foous is adapted 1o the surface of tho water, and accordingly its 

reflection is entirely vague and confused ; you cannot tell what at is 

meant for, it is mere playing golden light. But the sign-post, being 

on the bank close to us, will bo reflected clearly, and accordingly 

ils distinct image is scon in the midst of this confusion, But it 

now is relieved, nol dgainst the dark base, but against the hunined 

summil of the hill, and it appears therefore, instead of a white 

spaco thrown out from blue shade, a dark grey space thrown oul 

from golden light. [ do not know that any more magnificent 

cexumple could be given of concentrated knowledge, or of the daring 

statement of most difficult truth, For who bub this consummate § 9%. Tho bold- 
‘i 5 ness and yidg- 

arlist would havo had counge, even if he had porevived the laws mont shown + 

which required it, 10 wndortake in a single small space of wator, ory Cast vason 

tho painting of an ontirely now picture, with all its fones and 

arsingoments altered,—what was made above bight by oppagition to 

blue, being wnderncath mado cool and dark by opposition to gold ; 

—or would have dared fo contradict ,so boldly tho odinuy ox- 

peclation of the uncultivated eyo, 1o find in the reflection a mockery 

of the reulity ? Bub the zeward is immediate, for not only is the 

change most grateful to the eye, and most exquisite as composition, 

but the surface of tho water in conseqnence of it is felt to be as 

spacious as it is clear, and the eyo rests not on the inverted image 

of the materin) objects, but on the cloment which reecivos thom. 

And we have a farther instance in this passago of the closo study 

which is vequtived to enjoy the works of Turner, for mother artist 

might have allored tho reflection or confused it, but he would not 

lave reasoned upon it so as to find out what the exact alteration 

must bes mad if we hed tried to account for the reflection, we 

showkl have found it false or inacenrate. But the ‘master mind of 


é 


> §10. The tex. 


dure of surface 
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§ 11. Its united 


qualitios, 
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‘omer, without (lorl, showers ile hnowludge into every loneh, andl 
we havo only tp trace out even his shghtost passages, part hy part, 
to find in then the muversal working of the deepest thought, 
that consistency of every mmor truth which admits of and inviles: the 
same ceaseless study a8 the work of nalfie herself 

Phere is, however, yeb another peculiarity in ‘Turner’s painting 
of amooth water, which, though less deserving of admiration, ay 
being merely a mechanical excellence, as not less wonderlel than 
its other quehties, nor less uniyne-~2 peouliar texture, maniely, 
given to the most deliente tints of the surlice, when there is lille 
reflection from anything except sky or atmosphere, and which, just 
at tho points where other painters are reduced 40 paper, gives to 
the stwface of ames the preaest appomanee of substantinl liquidity, 
‘Wb is impossible to sey how it is produced; i looks Tike some 
modlifieation of body color; bub it cortainly is not body colour 
used as by other mon, for I have seen this oxpedicit tried over 
and over again wilhout suceess ; and ib ix often aceompuniod hy 
crumbling touches of a dry Inush, which never could hove been 
pul upon body’ colow, and whieh could aot have shown through 
wuderneath it, As a piece of mechanionl excellence, ib is one of 
the most remarkable things in the works of (he masters and ib 
beings the truth of Dis waterpuinting up de the last degra of 
perfection, offen rendering those pmssages of it the auost nttruetive 
and dolightful, which, from their deticney and paleness of tint, would 
hove been wenk and papery in the hands of my other man. ‘The 
best instances of it T can give is, 1 think, the distimes of the 
Devonport with the Dockyards. 

After all, however, there is more tn Tamier's painting of water 
surfece than any philosophy of reflection, or ony peeulinrily of menns, 
can accotmt for or accomplish; there iso might and ywouder about 
it which will not awit of ow whys and hows. ‘Take, for inslunue, 
the yrctaro of the Sun of Venice going to Sen, of 183, respecting 
which, however, there are one or two eireumstanees which aay ns 
well be noted hesides ils wator-painting. Tho reador, if he hag nob 
heen at Venice, ought to le made aware thet the Venetian fishing. 
heals, ahnost wathont exception, cary cams ptintol with bright 
coloms, the frvoutile tlosign ha the ceulre being cithor a eros or 
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a large sim wilh many rays, the favourite colours being red, omnge, 
and black, blue ocewrring ovenrsionally, ‘Tho radiance of theso sails 
and of the bright aml grotesque vancs at the mast-heads under 
sunlight is beyoul all painting, but it is strange that, of constant 
oceurronce as these boats aro on all tho lagoons, Turner alone should 
have availed himself of them. Nothing could be more faithful than 
the boat which wes the principal object in this picture, in the cut 
of the’ sail, the ling of it, the exact height of the boom above the 
deck, the quartering of it with colowy, finally and especially, the 
hanging of the fish-baskets abont the bows. All these, however, 
are comparatively minor merits (though not the blaze of colour 
which the artist clicited from the right use of these circumstances,) 
bul tho peculiar power of the pictmre’was the paintmg of tho sea 
surface, where there were no reflections to assist it A stream of 
splendid colom fell from the bont, but that ocenpied the centre 
only; in the distance the city and crowded boats throw down some 
playing lines, bnt these still Ieft on euch side of the boat a Inge 
space of water reflecting nothing but the fnorning sky. This was 
divided by on edtdying swell, on whoso continuous sides the local 
colom: of the water was scen, pie aqua-marine, (a beautifal ocour- 
yeneo of closely-observed tyuth,) but still there remained a large 
blank spuco of pale water to be trealed, tho sky above had no 
distinel details, and was pure faint groy, with broken whito vestiges 
of cloud; if gave no help therefore. But there the water lay, no 
dead grey flat paint, but downright clear, playing, palpable surfuce, 
full of dulefinite hue, and retiring as regularly and visibly back and 
far away, 08 if there had beon objects all oyor 1 to tell the story 
by porapective, Now it is the doing of this which tries tho painter, 
and it is his having done this which made me say above thet “no 
nan had ever painted the surface of calm water but Turner”? The 
Sm Benedotio, looking towards Fusing, contained o similar passage, 
equally fine; in one of the Canale della Guidecca the specific green 
colour of the water is scon in front, with the shadows of the boats 
thrown on it in purple; all, as it xotixes, passing into the puro 
relleetivo bine, ' , 
Dub Purner is not satisfied with this. Tle is never altogether g 12, Relation 
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content wuiléss he ean, ab the sume time thab' he takes advimtage Viens ene 
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past agitation, of all the placidily of repose, tell us something cither about the 

oe ‘Biding past commotion of the waler, or of some present slivring of tide 

insidentss 08 oy current which its stillness dues not show, or give us something 
or other to think about and reason upon, as well as to look ut, 
Pake a few instmees. His Cowes, Isle of Wight, iy a) sunimor 
twilight about Iulf am hour, or more, aflor sunsot. Intensity off 
repose is the great aim throughout, and the unity af lone of the 
picture is one of the finest things that Turner has over done. Bub 
there is nol only quictuess, there is the very decpesb solemnity, in 
tho whole of the light, as well as in the stillness of the vessels ; 
and Turner wishes to cuhance this feeling by representing nob only 
ropose, but power in repose, tho emblom, im the sea, of the quiet 
ships of war. Accordingly, ho takes the greatest possible pains to 
get his surfaco polished, exh, and smooth, but ho indicates tho 
reflection of a buoy floating a full quartor of a mile olf by three 
black strokes wilh wide intervals between them, the Inst of which 
touches the water within twenly’yards of tho spectator, Now these 
three reflections can only indicale tho futher sides of threo rises of 
an cnormous swell, and give by their intervals of seputalion, a space 
of from twelve to twenty yards for the breadth of cach wave, 
inchiding the sweep between Um, and this swell is further indi- 
caled by the reflection of the new moon filling th a wide sigan 
lino, The exceeding majesty whielt this single civeumstance gives to 
the whole pili, tha sublime sensttion of power und knowledgs 
of former excrtion which we instantly receive from it, if wo have 
but acquaintoncy with nature enough fo wnderstond its language, 
render this work not only a pieco of the most refined truth, (as 
which I have at present named it) but to my mind, ono of the 
highest pieces of intellectual wrt existing. 

$14. In geoney Again, -in the scone on the Loire, with the square precipieo and 

on ce fiery sunset, in the Rivers of Hyanco, repose has been vimed ub in 
the same way, and most thoroughly given ; but the immense width 
of the river nt this spot makes it look Tike a luke or seas and it 
was therefore necessary that we should be meade thoroughly to 
undorsiand and [col that this is nob the ealm of still water, but the 
tranquillity of a majestic current. Accordingly, a boat swings al 
michor on the right; and the stream, dividing al ils bow, lows 
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towards us in two long, dark waves, especial allention to which is 
enforced by the one on ihe Jeft being brought neross the reflected 
stream of sunshine, which ib separates, and which is loken in the 
eurer wetor by the gone andalation and agitation caused by the 
hoat’s wake; a wako caused by the walex’s passing it, not by ifs 
going throngh the water. 

Again, in the Confluenee of the Seine and Marne, we have the 
yeposo of the wide river stirred by the paddles of the steam-boat 
(whose plashing we can almost hear, for we are especially compelled 
to look ab them by their being made the central note of the com- 
position—the bluckost object in it, opposed io the strongest light), 
and this disturbance is not merely caused by the two lines of surge 
from the boat’s wake, for any other painter must have given these, 
bul ‘Tamer never rests satisfied till he has told you add in his 
power; and he has not only given the receding surges, but these 
Ive gone on to the shore, have struck wpon ii, and been beaten 
back from it in another line of werkor conteary surges, whose point 
of intersection with those of the wake ilself is marked by the suddon 
sub-division and disorder of the waves of tho wake on the extrome 
loft, and whose reverled direction is exquisitely given where their 
lines cross the calin water, close lo. the spectator, and marked also 
by the sudden vorlienl spring of the spray just where they intersect 
Che swell from the bout; md in order Uhat wo may folly be ablo io 
ubcorutl for tliesa reverted waves, we uve allowed, just ab the extreme 
vight-lund limit of the picture, to see the point where tho swell 
from the boat meets the shore. Tn the Chaise de Clargantua we 
havo the still waler hulled by the dead calm which usually precedes 
the most violent slorms, suddenly broken fipon by tremendous 
burst of wind from the gathored thunder-clouds, scattering the 
Hots, and razing the water into rage, except whero it ds sheltored 
hy the hills, In Ute Jumicges and Vernon we have further instances 
of Jocel agitation, caused, in the one instance, by a steamer, in the 
other, by the largo wator-vheels under tho bridgo, not, observe, a 
mere splashing about the wheel itself, this is too far off to be 
noligetble, so theb we should not have even known that the objects 
beneath the bridge were walerwheels, but for the agitation recorded a 
quarler of 2 mile down the river, where its eurront crosses the 
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sunlight. And thus there wil searecly evor be fomd # picee of 
quiet water by Turner, without some story m it of one kind ov 
another ; sometimes a slight, but beantifnl incident—oftener, as in 
the Cowes, something on which the whole sentiment and infention’ 
f of the picture in a great degreo depends; but mveriably presenting 
some new instance of vatied knowledge and observation, some fresh 

appeal to the highest faculties of tho mind. ' 

§16, Tuner's Of extonded sufaces of water, ns rendered by ‘Turner, the Loch 
aa ores atrine and Derwent-water, of the Tllustvations lo Seott, and the 
Paral Loch Lomond, vignette in Rogers’s Poems, are characteristic instances. 
iatet ty ‘The first of these gives us the most distant part of the luke entirely 
under’ the influence of a light breoze, and therefore entirely without 

reflections of the objects on its borders; but the whole new half 

is untouched by the wind, and on thal is cast the image of the 

upper part of Ben-Venue and of the islands. Tho second gives us 

the surface, with just so much motion upon it as to prolong, but 

not to destroy, the reflections of the dark woods,—rellections only 

$32, And aip- interrupted by the ripple of tho boat’s wake. And the thivd gives 
apelcha us an example of the whole surface so muelt aflocted by ripple as 
to bring into exercise all those luvs which wo have seen so grossly 
violated by Canaletto. We see in tho nenvesh bout that though the 
lines of the gunwale are much blacker and more couspionous (he. 
that of the cutwaler, yet the gunwelo lines, being ucurly horizontal, 
have no reflection whatsoever ; while the line of tho culwater, being 
vertical, has a distinc reflection of three limes its own length. 
But cyon these tremulous rellections aro only visible as fav as tho 
islands; beyond them, as the loko xetives into distunee, wo find ib 
receives only the refldétion of the grey light from the clouds, and 
rans in one flat white ficld up between the Inlls; and besides all 
this, we ]pve another phonomenon, quito new, given to us, —~ the 
brilliant gleam of light along the centre of the luke, ‘this is nol 
caused by mpple, for it 18 cast ou a surface rippled all over; bub 
it is what we could not have without ripple—the light of a passage 
of sunshine. I have already (Chap. I, § 9) oxplained the cause of 
this phenomenon, which never can by any possibility take placo on 
calm water, being the niultitudinous reflection of the sun from the 
sides of the ripples, causing an appearance of local light ond shailow ; 
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and bomg dependent, like real light and shadow, on dhe passage of 
the clouds, though the dark pats of the water are the reflections 
of the donds, nob tle shadows of them; and the bright puts are 
the ‘reflections of the sun, and nob the light of it. This htlle 
vignette, (hen, will entirely complete the system of Tiuner’s wniversal 
truth in quiet water, \We have seen every phenomenon given by 
him, ~ the clen reflection, the yrolonged reflection, the reflection 
broken by ripple, and finally the ripple broken by hght end shade; 
and it is expecially to be observed how carefnl he 1s, in thus lest 
nse, When he uses tho apparent light and shade, o aecount for it 
hy showing ns in the whiteness of the lake beyond, its universal 
subjection to apple. : 

We have uot spoken of Tuner’s ammgnificent drawing of distant §18. His dian~ 
rivers, which, however, is dependent only on more complicated uppli- vn af ipa 
eaion of the same laws, wilh exquisite perspective. The sweeps of 
river in the Dryhurgh, ([Hustrations to Seott,) and Melrose, are 
hold und characteristic examples, as well us the, Rouen from St, 
Catherine’s Mil, and the Cardebeo, in the Rivers of France, ‘Tho 
only thing which in these works requires puticnlar attention, is the 
eave with which the height of, the observer above the tiver is 
indientad by {ie loss of the reflections of ils banks. ‘This is, 
perhups, shown most cleuly in the Caidebeo. Uf wo had been on 
a level with the river, ils whole strfaeo would have been darkened 
hy the reflection of the steep and high banks; but being far above 
il, we enn see no more of the imago than we could of the hill 
iself, if i were actually reversed mnder the waler; and thorefore we 
see thal Tamer gives us only a nauow line al dark water, imme- 
diulely muler the precipice, the broad surfece reflecting only the sky, 
his-iy also finely shown on the left-hand side of the Dryhwgh. 

Bup all these early works of the artis) have been svelipsed hy § 19. And of 
xome recent drawings of Switzcrland, Uheso latter aro nob to ho eT eike 
desevibed by any words, but they nists he noted hero nob only as ™* 
pesentiig recorls of Ike qileel on grander scnle, and of more 
imaginative character than any other of his works, bub as combining 
cffecta of the swiface of ist with the surface of water, ‘Lo or 

athree of the Luke of Lucerne, seen from above, give the melting of 
tho mountsin promontorics beneath into the elon depth, and above 
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y into the clonds; one of Constanes shows the vash lake at evening, 
seon not as tater, but its sutfuce covered with low white nisl, 
lying Teague beyond Ieagne in the twilight like a fallen spnee of 
moony cloud; one of Goldun shows the luke of Zng appearing 
through the chasm of ua tlumder-cland wider sumsct, ils whole 
surface one blize of fire, und the promontories of the Irills thrown 
out against it like spectros; unothor of Zurich gives the pluying of 
the greon waves of the rivor among while stremns of moonlight : 

: two purple smseis on tho Jake of “ng avo distinguished for the 
glow obtained without positive colour, tho rose und purple tints 
being in great measure brought by opposition oul of browns: 
finally, o drawing excouted in T845 of the town of Lmecrno from 
the lake is unique for its espression of water surface reileeling Che 
clear greon hue of sky at twilight, 1 
§20, Hisdeaw- It will be remembered that it was said above, that Turner was 
ing of Sling the only painter who had ever represented the surfaee of elm or 
ae the force of agitated water, Tle obtains this expression of force in 
weight, falling or running water by fearless and full rendering of ils forms, 
Tlo never loses himself and his subjocb in the splash of the full-—his 
plesence of mmind never fails as he goes down; he does not blind 
us with the spray, or veil tho counleyanco of his fall with ity own 
deapery, A. Tittle ermubling while, or ligh(ly rubbed paper, vill 
soon give the effect of indiscriminate form; bub nature gives moro 
than foam—she shows heneuth it, and ivongh i, a peeuliaw chavuelor 
of exquisitely studied form bestowed on every wave and ling of fall; 
and it is this varicly of definite character which ‘Timer always aims 
at, rejecting, as much as possible, everything that conceals ov over- 
whelms it, Thus, in the Upper Fall of the Lees, hough the whole 
basin of the fall is blue aud dim with the ising vapour, yeb the 
whole attention of the speelator is directed to that which il was 
peculiarly difficult 10 render, -the coucontric zones and delicate emves 
of the falling water itself; and it is impossible 10 express with whal 
exquisite acomacy these are given, ‘They are the characteristic of 
a powerful stream desconding without impediment or break, but 
from # narrow channel, so as 1o expand as it falls ‘They aro the 
constant form which such a stream assumes as it descends; and 
yet T think it would be difficult 4o point fo another instance of 
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thety being yenderod in arl You wil find nolling in the waler- 
falls even of our best puinters, but springing lines ‘of parabolic 
deseont, anid sphshing, shapeless Joums; and, in consequence, though 
they may neke you understand tho swiftness of the water, they 
uever Tet you fool tho weight of it; tho stveam in Ghoir hands 
looks aefiee, nob anpine, as if it leapod, not as if if fol, Now § 21. whe + 
. ‘ ‘i i . abandonment 

water will Teup a Titde way, it will leap down a weir or over ®and plunge of 
stone, Int ib fiavdfes over a high fall Hike this; wd it is when wo fet ae 
have Josh the parabolic Tine, and arrived at the eatenary,—when wo hin. 
hve lost the suri of the fall, and wvrived ab the pluage of it, 
ab we hegin really lo feck ils weight and wildness, Where water 
takes ils first leap from the top, ib is cool, and collectod, and 
Uninteresting, and mtathematienl, but it is when it finds that it las 
gol, info a setape, and has farther to go thun it thought for, that 
its chaelor comes oul it is then thal it begins lo weithe, and 
twist, wad sweep ont zone after zone in wilder stretching as ib falls, 
and to send down the roeketlike, lance-pointed, whizzing shafls ab 
ily sides," ornding for the bottom. And it is this prostration, this 
hopeless abandonment of its ponderous powor lo the air, which is 
ulyays poeulinrly expressed hy ‘Murner, and especially in the cuse 
before us; while our other uvtists, keeping to the parabolic line, 
where they do not Jose themselves in smoke and form, make their 
cata look musenir amd wiry, wl anny consider themselves for. 
limate if they can heop it from stoppingse F believe the imajesly of 
itotion whieh Uno ns given by ghese concentyie extenary lines 
mint be fell even by those who Juve never seen a high waterfall, 
mud therefore eanmat apprecide their exquisite fidelity ta nature. 

In the Chain Bridge over the Tees, this passivoness and swinging 
of the water lo and fro are yet more remarkable; while wo have 
anothor characteristic of a great waterfall given to us, that the wind, 
in this inslancs coming up the valley against the current, takes the 
spray up olf the edges, and carvios ib back in litte tom, reverted 
igs mut thrends, seo in delicute form against the darkness on the 
Jeft. But wo must understaud a Tile more about the natwe of 
running water byfore we eam uppreciutoe the drawing cither of this, 
or any other of Tarner’s torrents, 

When water, nol in yory geeal body, rams in a rocky bed much 
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§ 22, Difrenee interrupted by hollows, so that it ean rest every now and then in 
of bee a pool as it goca along, it does not acquire a coutinuons velocity 
test ha of motion. Jt pauses afler every Ieap, and eurdles about, and rests 
bent pre a litle, and then gocs on again; and of in this comparatively tringuil 
steam fills the and rational stato of mind at mets with any obstacle, as a rock or 
Hel me sone, it parts on cach side of it with  lilWe bubbling form, sud 
goes round; if ib comes to a step in ils bed, it leeps it Tightly, and 
then afier a litle plashing ab the botiom, stops again fo inke 
breath, But if its bed be on 2 continuous slope, nol much inter- 
rupted by hollows, so that j¢ cannot rest, or if ifs own mass be so 
inceased by tlood that ils usual resting-placos are not sufliciont for 
it, but that it is perpetually pushcd out of them by the following 
current, before it has had time to tranquillize itself, if of course 
gains volocity with every yard that it runs; tho impetus got al gne 
leap is carried to the credit of the next, until the whole stream 
becomes one mass of unchecked, acecleralmg motion, Now whon 
water in this stale comes to an obstacle, it docs uob part at it, 
but clears it, like a race-horse; and when it comes io a hollow, it 
docs not fill at up and ran out leisurely ab tho other side, but it 
vushes down mio i and comes up again on tho ofher side, as a 
ship into the hallow of the sea Hence the wholy appeatiies of 
the bed of the stieam is changed, and ull the hues of the water 
altered in their vature. ‘The quiet strenm ist succession of leaps 
and pools ; “the leups me light and spingy, and parabolie, and 
make a great deal of splashing whon Uncy ‘tumble into tho pool; 
fhen wo have a space of quiet curdling water, and another similar 
§ 23. But tho leap below, But the stream when it has gaincd on impotus takes 
contiinans * : 
steam takes the shape of its hed, never stops, is cqually deep and equullly swift 
ered of everywhere, goos down into every hollow, not with a leap, Tut 
with a swmg, not foanting, nor splashing, but in the bending line 
of a strong sca-wave, and comes up ugain on the other side, over 
rock and ridge, with tho oase of a bounding leopard; if it mee no 
rock three or four feeb above the level of its bed, it will noithor 
part nor foam, nor oxpress any concern. about the matter, but clear 
it in a smooth dome of water, withont apparent exertion, coming 
down again as smoothly on tho other sides the wholo surfice of tho 
surge being drawn into parallel lines by its ealione velocity, bul 
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fomnless, excopl in places where the forme of the bed opposes itself 
at soine dircet angle to such a Tine of fall, and causes a breaker; 
so that (he whole ziver hes the appearance of a deop and raging 
seu, with {Ins only difference, thal the {orrent-waves always break 


hackwurds, und sea-waves forwards, ‘Chus, then, in the water which § 24. are 
quisita curved 


his geincd an impetus, wo lave the most exquisite armaugemants of Imey 
curved Tinos, perpetually changing from convex to’ concave, and vice 
vasa, following every swell and hollow of the bed with thoir modu- 
lnting grace, and all in unison of motion, presentmg pechaps the 
most bewitul series of inorganic forms which uatare ean possibly 
produce; for the sea rims {oo much into similar and concave curves 
with sharp edges, but every motion of the torrent is united, and 

all its curves are modifications of beautiful line. . 


We sve, therefore, why ‘Tumor sees on these euved lines of the § te Tune 
. 7 cuelil choiwe 
torrent, nob only as being among the most beaulifd forms of of thetnstorical 


nature, bub heewise they me a instant expression of the udmost 8 
power and velovily, and tell us how the torent has been flowing 
heforo we sco it. For the leap ad splash might be seen in the 
sudden (reakishness of a quiet strewn, or the fall of wu rivulet over 
a omilleduns bab the vneddlating Hne is the ecaclusice alletbule of 
fhe mountuin-torreut,? whose fall and fury have amado the valleys 
who for miles; and thus tho moment we seo one of ils eneves over 


"On a large ecule it is 0, but the same lings ave to le geen for the moment 
wheucyer water bevawes exccedmgly iapid, and yet feols the bottom as ft pasa, 
being not thrown up ov east elem of it, In cheval, the duawing of water fuls fiom 
bong too Interrupted, the forms thing hither and thither, andebroken up and eovered 
with Inlght touches, instead of being wiought onl in the wal anitios of curvatmea, 
ft ty stiffuatt: enough to diaw a euuved surface, oven whan it is rough aud ding 
textures; but to indicate the vated and sweeping founs of a erystalline and polished 
pubstacd, requires far moro skill and patonco than moxt ailsta possess, In some 
Lonpeets, i, 18 Impuauile, T do not suppose auy means of art ara capagle of tightly 
expressing the ginoath, muliatudinons eppling of a rapid uvules of shallow wator, 
giving {ts transparency lustre and fully-doveloped formas and the greater number af 
the linea and actions of tovrent-waves ao cquallysinexpressible. ‘Che effort should, 
novortheluss, always ba made, und whatever is anorificed in colow, ficetom, or 
Deightnesa, the ronl contours ought always in xome mmoasute to be drawn, as a cavofil 
chaughtamon geemes those of fash, oy any othor fincly-mddelled aulaco, ft iy 
Dotter, in ‘many respects, the deawing showd miss of being 44e water, thay that it 
should miss in (hia ove reapeot, the giandeur of water, Many tricks of soratohing ’ 
and dadlioy will Tring aut a deceptive resemblance ; the determined and Inbovlous 
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a stone in the foremound, we know how fir it has come, and how 
fiercely. And in the drawing we have been speaking of, the Lower 
Fall of tho Ters, in the foregromd of the (illieormkie and 
Rhymer’s Glon, ond of tho St. Manic, in Rogers’s Maly, wo shall 
find the most exquisite instances of the use of such lines; but 
the most porfect of all in the Llanthony Abbey, which may be 
§ 26, Ilis fx- considered as tho standad of fonent-drawing. ‘The chief Tight of 
nines, daa ine the picture here falls upon the surface of the slrean, swelled by 


of the contmu- 
ous torrent in yecont rain, and its mighty waves come rolling down close {o the 


the Ljanthony ‘ ‘ 3% 

7 Abbey, spectator, green and clear, but pale wilh anger, in giganlie, w- 
broken, oceanic curves, bending inlo cach other withowt break or 
foam, though jets of fiery spray aro cast into the air slong the 
rocky shore, and rise m tho* sunshine in dusty vapour, The whole 
surface 1s one wniledl race of mad motion; all the waves dragged, 
as I have described, into lincs and funows by their swifluess, and 
every ono of these fino forms is diawn with the most studied 
chioroscuro of delicate colour, groys and greens, as silvery and pure 
as the finest passages of Paul Veronose, and with a refinentent of 
execution which the cye strains itself in looking into. ‘Me rapidity 
and gigantic force of this torrent, the exquisite refinement of ils 
colow, and the vividness of foam which is obtained through o 
general middle tint, vender il about the most perfeet pirce of 
painting of running water in caistoncc. 

§27, and of Now this pioluve is, as was noticed in our former reference to it, 
pie ergot full of expression of cyory kind of motion: the clouds are in wild 
Macwy and haste; the sun ig gleaming fast anc filfully throngh the Ieaves; 


# Agua, 
the rain difting away olong the hill-side; and the torrent, the 


principal object, to complete the impression, is mate tho wildest 


thing of all, and not only wild before us, and with ua, but beaming 
with it invits every motion, from its long course, the recorl of ils 
rage, Observe how diflerently Turner uses his torrent when the 
spirit of the picture is repose, In the Meremy and Argus, wo 
have also a stream in the foreground; bul, in coming down to us, 
we sce it sloppmg twice in two quiet ond glassy pools, upon which 
the dvinking cattle casl an unstirred image, Lom ihe nearest of 
‘ these, tho waler leaps in three cascades into another basin close to 
us; it tiickles in silver thieads through the leaves at its edge, and 
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falls tinkling and splashmg (though in considerable body) into the 
pool, stirring its quiet surface, ab which a bird is stooping to drmk, , 
with concentric md cmidling ripples, which divide vound the stone 
at ils farthest border, and deseend in sparkling foam over the lip of 
the busin. Thus we find, in every case, the system of ‘Turner’ 
truth entirely unbroken, cach phase and phenomenon of nature being 
recorded esactly where ib is most valuable and impressive. 

We have not, hawover, spavo to follow out tho variety of his § 28, Vauous 

torrent-chawing. The ubove two examples aro characteristic of the “"** 
{wo great divisions or classes of torrents — that whose motion is 
continuous, and whose motion is interrupled: all drawing of rumiing 
water will resolve itself into the representation of one or other of 
these, The deseent of the distant stream in the vignelle to the 
Boy of Ngvemond is slight, bul vey striking; and the Junction of 
the Greta mud Lees, w singulay instance of the bold drawing of the 
complicated forms of a shallow strom among nrultitudinous rocks, 
A still finer example accurs in a recent drawing of Dazio Crande, 
on fhe St. Gothurd, the waves of the ‘occia, clear and bine, 
feolling umoug the granite debris which were brought down by 
tho storm that destroyed the whelo rond, In tho Tey bridge the 
subject is the vest of the torrent in a pool among fullon rocks, the 
forma of the stones avo secu Unough tho clear brown waler, and 
their velleutions mingle with ‘those of the folinge. 

More delormincut efforls have at all periods beon made in sen § 29, Seapant. 
painting than in torrent painting, swt less snevessful, As above Uiliy of ety 
alated, ib is ensy to oblain vw resemble of broken ranning walor sepresonting 
by tricks and destevities, but the sea mest be legilimately drawn ; ib 
eumot be given as utterly disorganized and confused, its weight and 
mass must be expressed, and tho elforls at expression of i end in 
failive with wll bub tho most powerful men; even with these few a 
partial sticcess imusl be considered worthy of the highest praise, 

As the aight rendoving of tho Alps dopents on power of drawing ° 
snow, so tho right painting of the sea must depend, al least in all 
coast seencry, in no siuall measure on the power of drawing foam. 

Yet there are twa couditions of foam of invarinblo oveurrence on 
breaking waves, of which | have never seen the slightest record 
allempted; fel the thick eeamy curdling overlapping mossy form 


# ‘ 
$30. Character 
of shove- 


lneakers, algo 
inexpressible, 
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which remains for a moment only aller the fall of the wave, and is 
seen in perfection in its running up the beach; and sceondly, the 
thin white coaling into which this subsides, which opens into oval 
gaps and clefis, marbling the waves over their whole surfece, and 
connecting the breakers on a fat shore by Jong drugging slreann of 
while. 

Te is ovident that the difficulty of expressing eiler of these (wo 
conditions must be immense, ‘Lhe Inpping and curdling form is 
difficult enough to catch even whon the lines of its undulition alow 
are cousidered; but the lips, so to speuk, which lie along those 
lines, are full, projecting, and marked by beautiful light and shade ; 
cach has ils high light, gradation into shadow of indesembable 
Aclicacy,-2 bright reilectod light, md a dark cash shadow; to dry 
all this requires labour, and care, and firmness of work, which, a 
T imagine, must always, however skilfully bestoived, dostroy all im- 
pression of wildness, accidentalism, and oymescence, and so kill the 
sea, Again, the openings in the thin subsided fowm in their inegulay 
modifications of circular and oval shapes dragged hither and (hither, 
would be hard enough to chaw even if they could be seen on a flat 
surface ; instead of which, every onc of tho openings is seen in 
undulation on a tossing surface, Iuoken iy over small surges anid 
ripples, and so down into perspectives of the mosh hopaless 
intricacy, Now it is not casy lo express the lie of 1 pattern with 
oval. openings on tho folds of drapery, L do not know that any one 
under the mark of Veronesg ov ‘Titi cold even do this as il 
ought to be done, yob in drapery much stiffness and error may be 
overlooked ; not so in sca,—tho slightest inacouracy, the slightest want 
of flow and freedom in the lino, is attached by the cya inv moment 
of high treason, and I believe sucecss to be impossible, 

Yet thete is not a wave or auy violently agiluted sea on which 
both these forms do not appem, tho latter especinlly, after some 
timo of storm, extends ovar their whole surfaces ; the reader seos, 
therefore, why T said that sce could only he painted by means of 
mare or less dcxterous conventiontlisms, siuce {wo of its most 
eadwing phenomena cannot be represented ab all, 

Again, as respects the form of breakers on an even shore there is 
difficulty of no less formidublo kind, "There is in thom an inrecou. 
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cilalle mixture of fury and formalism. ‘Their hollow surface is 
nuttked by parallel lines, like those of a smooth millavoir, and 
gmdualed by relleeled and transmulted lights of the mdst wonderful 
intriewy, ats curve being ab tho same timo avcessurily of mathematical 
pmity and precision; yet ab the top of this curve, when it nods 
over, there is a sudden laxily aud giving way, the water swings 
and jumps along the vidgo lke a shaken chain, and the motion 
ruts from part to pt as it dovs through a setpent?s body. Then 
the wind is at work on the extreme edge, and instend of letting it 
ility ilsolf off naturally, it supports it, and drives it buck, or sernpes 
it off, and carries it bodily uway; so thab the spray at the top is in 
a continnal trausilion between forms projected by their own weight, 
wnd forms blown and cneried off with theiv weight overcome ; then 
ab last, when it has come down, who shall say what shape that may 
be called, which shape has none of the great erash where it touches 
the beach. 

Lothink if is that lust ornsh which is the groat taskmaster, 
Nobody em do anything with i, 1 have seen Copley Melding 
como very close to the jovk and nod of tho lifted threatening edgo, 
ew ib very suceesafully, wud without my Jook of its having been 
in papers, down neatly to tho beach, but tho final fall has no 
{hinder in it, ‘Pruner hes tried hard for ib once or twice, but it 
will not do. ‘Lhe monwont is given in the Sidon of the Bible 
Ulusirations, wud more clahorately iu a painting of Bamborough ; in 
both those eases thera is Hite foum eb the bottom, and tho fallen 
breuker Jooks like a wall, yet grand always; ond iu the latter 
pietrs very beautifully assisted in oxpression hy the tossing of » 
pleco of enble, whieh some figures are dingging ashore, and which 
the brenker things into the air as i¢ falls. Vorheps the most suc- 
ecdsful rendering of the forms was in the Ilero end Tcander, but 
there the drawing was rendered easier by the powerful effect of 
Tight: which dligynised dite foam. : 

Tt ‘is not, however, from the shoro that Trimer usually studies his § 31. ‘Their 
sou. ‘Seen from the land, the curl of the breakers, even in nature, tat nee 
is xomowhal uniform and monotonous; the size of the waves ont at So “ shore, 
sit is uncomprohended, dnd toro nearer the eye seem to sucoved 
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and resemble cach other, to move slowly to the beach, and to breuk 
in the same lines and forms. 
Aflont even twenty yards fom the shore, we receive m totully 
different impression, — Every wave around ny appears vasl-—-every 
one different from all the rest—and the bicakers preseut, now that 
we sce them with their backs towards us, the grand, extended, and 
vaied lines of long curvature, which me peouharly expressive both 
of velocity and power, Recklessness, before wifelt, is manifested 
in the mad, perpotual, changeful, undirected motion, nol of wavo 
aflox wave, as it appems fiom the shore, but of tho vory sume 
water rising and fullmg. <Of waves thal successively approach wd 
broak, cach appens to the mind a separate individual, whose parl 
being performed, it perishes, and is suececdod by another; amd 
there 1s nothmg in tus 10 impress us with the iden of restlessness, 
any more than in any suecessive and continuous finclions of life 
and death, But it is when we perecive that it is no succession 
of wave, but tho same water, constantly rising, and crashing, und 
reeoiling, and rolling in agam in new forms and with fresh fay, 
that we perceive the perbmbed sprit, and fecl the intensily of its 
unveatied yage, ‘The sensulion of power is also trebled ; for not 
only 38 tho vastness of appment size much inetensed, but the wholn 
action is chfferent; ib is nob a pussive wave, rolling slecpily fovwavd 
util ib tumbles heavily, prastraled upon the heach, but a aweeping 
exertion of tremendous and living slrongth, which does nol now 
appear to full, bat to dust apon the shore; whieh never perishes, 
but recoils and iccovers, 
entice Aimmg at these grand chuctas of the Sea, Turner shnost 
heay rolling always places the spectator, not on the shore, but twenty a thirty 
a yards from it, beyond tho first range of the breakers, as in the 

Lond’s Eu, Foucy, Dunbar, and Laughame, ‘The latfer has been 
well engraved, and may be taken as u slandard of the cxprosion of 
fitfulness aud power. Tho grand division of tho whole space of 
the sea by a few dark continous furrows of tremendous swell (the 
Ticakmg of one of which alone has strewel the yooks in front 
with xnin), furnishes us with mi estimate of space and strength, 
which at once reduces the men upon the shore to inscels; aud 
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yeb Through this teriifle siuphety there is mcieated a filfulueas 
and fivy in the fossng of the individual Ines, which give to. 
tho whole sen a wild, unwennud, reckless ineoherency, bhe that of 
an enraged ninlliludo, whose masses ach together m phrenzy, while 
nob one individual fecls as) mother. Vspesial attention is to he 
divected io the tlainess of all the lines, for tho same prmeple 
holds in sea which we hove seon m mountains, All the size amd 
sublimily of natura are given not by the height, but by the Incadth 
of her masses: and Turner, by following her m her swe ping lines, 
while ho doos not lose tho clevation of ws surges, adds ino ten 
tok dogreo fo their power: farther, obserye the peculiar expression § 33, With 
, + * 6 2 iS peeulia ex. 

of weight which ero is in Turne’s waves, precisely of the same pression of 
hil whieh wo suv in his water-fall, Woe have nob a entuing, *8h+ 
springing, elastic line—no jumping or lenpmg in the waves: (dat is 
the chnvaoteristie of Chelsea Reach ox Tlampstead Ponds in a storm. ¢ 
Bat the surges voll and plunge with such prostiation and imuling of 
(heir amas against the shore, that we feel the rocks avo shaking « 
wider them; mud, to add) yet more to thin impression, observe how 
{itty compmatively, they ave broken by the wind; aboyo the floating 
wood, and long the shore, wo have indicution of a line of torn, 
spray; Dut ib is a mere fringe along the ridge of the surge—no 
interferences with its gigantio body. ‘The wind ling no power over 
ity dremendous wnily of forco and weight,  Kinelly, observe how, on 
the voeka on the left, the violeneo mul swiftness of the rising wave 
ae hrudicuted hy precisely the samo Tings which we sew were indi- 
cative of fory in the forrent, ‘Lhe water on thego yoeks is the 
hody of the wave which has just broken, rushing up over them ; 
antl dn doing so, lke the torenl, it doos not brenk, nor foun, 
nor part upon the rock, but accommodates itself to cvery ono of 
ita swells and hollows, with undulating lines, whose grace und 
variety might alone seve us for o day’s sindy; and it is only 
where two streams of this rushing water mecl in the hollow of 
the vock, (hat their foree is shown by the vestieul bound of the 
nprny, 

In thy distance of this grand pictixe, there avo twa waves which § 34, Peoullis 
entively depart from the principle observed by all tho” zest, amd venee 
spring Iugh info the at, ‘They havo a message for us whieh it is 
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impoitant that we showd updersiand, Their leap ia nob a pre- 
poration for breaking, neither is it caused by their meeting with o 
rock, It is caused by their oncounter with the reeoil of the 
preceding wave, When a large surgo, in the act of breaking, just 
as 1b curls over, is hurled agrinst the face ¢ither of «a wall or of a 
verlical rock, the sound of the blow is nol 8 crash, nor a row) it 
is a report as loud as, and in every respect similar to, that of a great 
gun, md the wave is dashed back from the rock with force scurecly 
diminished, but reversed in direction, —it now receiles from the 
shore, aud at the instant thal ib encounters the following breaker, 
the result is the veriiéal pound of both which is here vendored by, 
Tamer. Such a recoiling wave will proceed out to sea through ten 
or twelve ranges of following breakers, before ib is overpowored, 
The eflect of the encounter is more completely mud palpably given 
in the Quillebef, in tho Rivers’ of Veonco,  [t is peculiurly ine 
structive here, as informing us of the nature of the cousl, and the 
, force of the waves, fax moro clearly than any spray shout the rocks 


§ 45 And of themselves could have done, But the offect of the blow at the 


the atioke of : A ; . ‘ ' 
maker on the sliove itself is given in the Land’s Bnd, and vignette to Lycidas. 


shores 


Under favourable circumstances, with am advancing tide under 2 
heavy gale, where the brenkers feel tho shore midernenth thom a 
moment before they touch the rock, so a8 to nol over when they 
strike, the oflecé is nearly incredible oxeeph lo on eye-witness. J 
have seen tho whole body of the wave tise in one while, vertical, 
broad fountain, oighty feet npove tho sea, half of it beaten so {ne 
as to be borno aivay by the wind, tho rest tuning in the air whon 
exhausted, and falling back with a weight and crash liko thet of an 
cnormons waterfall, This is givon most completely in the Lycitas, 
and the blow of o tess violont wave among broken rocks, not: meet 
ing it wth an absolute wall, along the shore of the Lands nd, 


§36, General This lest picture is a study of sea whose whole organization has 


character Of sea 
on a rocky 


been broken up by constent recoils from a rocky coast, ‘Tho 


Tene Ey Leugharne gives the sunge and weight of the ocom in a galo, on 


z Uand’s End. a comparatively level shore; but the Land’s nd, tho entire disorder 


e 


of the surges when every one of them, divided ond onlangled among 
Promontories as it rolls m, and heaton back part by part from walls 
of rock on this side and that side, recoils like tho deferted division 
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of a great miny, Uuowing all behind it into disorder, breaking up 
the sueveeiing waves into vertical ridges, which in their darn, yel 
moro {olully shattered upon the shore, relive in more hopeless con.” 
fusion, until the whole surfaee of the sea becomes ono dizzy whirl 
of rushing, writhing, tortared, nndirecled rego, bounding, and cvash- 
iy, and coiling in an anarchy of enormous power, subdivided into 
myrinds of waves, of which every ono is not, bo it remembered, 0 
sepuvate sttge, but parb and portion af a vast one, actuated by 
inermal power, and giving in every direction the mighty wndolation 
of fmpetuons line which glides over the rocks and writhes in the 
Wind, overwholming the one, and piercing the other with the form, 
fury, und awiltness of a sheet of lambent fire. And throughout, the 
rendering of all this, there is nol onc false eprvo given, not one 
which is nob the porfect expression of visible motion; and the forms 
of the infinite sea ure drawn Uoughow with that wimost mastery 
af art which, tough the deepest study of every line, makes every 
Line appenr thy wildest child of chance, while yeb cach is in itself 
a subject and a pictus diferent from all else avomnd, Of the 
colour of this magnificon sea I have before spoken; it is 2 golem 
greon grey, (will its fonm seen dimly throngh the darknoss of 
twilight), modulated with the fulness, clungefulness, mud saduess of 
a deep, wild melody, 

Lhe greater number of Lamer’s paintings of open sea belong to n $57, Open sens 
somewhel carlicr poriod than these drawings; nov, generally speaking, or 
no they of equal value, — [t appears to me that the artist had ut 
that timo cither lesa knowledge of, or legs delight in, the charne- 
toyisties of deep water than of coast sea, and that, i consequence, 
ho suffered Nimself to bo influenced hy some of the qualilies of 
the Dutch seaspaintors, Ln partiewar, he borrowed from them the 
habit of costing w duck shadow on tho near wayes, so as lo bring 
out a sdreum of light behind; md though ho did this in a moro 
legitimate way then they, thit is to spy, expressing the light by 
louches on the foun, and indivating the shadow as east on foany 
suvfaee, still tho habit hus induced much focbloness amd conyers 
tionality in Uja pigliues of thy period. Slis drawing of the waves 
was ulso somowhul polly and divided; small forms covered with + 
while flab spray, a condition which [ doubt not the arlish has seen 
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on some of the shalloy Dutch seas, but whieh | have uover met 
s with myself, and of the rendering of which therefore [ cumnot 
“ speak. Yet even in these, which T think among the poorest. works 
of the painter, the expressions of breeze, motion, and light, we 
very marvellous; and it 18 instructive to compare them either wilh 
the lifeless works of the Dutch thomselves, or with any inodern 
imitations of them, as for insimec with the seas of Culleoll, where 
all the light is while, and all tho shadows grey, where no distinction 
is made between water and fonm, or helwcon real and reflective 
shadow, and which are gonerally withoub cvidenco of the artists’ 
having ever scon the sea, 
» Some pictures, however, “belonging to this period of Turner are 
free from the Dutch, infection, and show the reul power of tho artist. 
A very important one is in the possession of Lord Francis Myerton, 
somewhat hoavy in ils forms, but remarkable for the grandeur of 
distance obtained at the horizon; a much smaller, ee more rae 
example is the Port Rysdacl in the possession of 1, Bicknell, Taq 
with which I know of no work at all comparable tor the atom 
of the white, wild, cold, comfortless waves of northern sen, eveti 
though the sca is almost subordinate to {he awful rolling clouds. 
Both these pictivos aro vory grey. ‘The Pus de Canis lus more 
colour, and shows moro ab thin cilher, yel is Jess impressive, 
Recently, two marines of tho sume subdued colour Inve appeared 
(1848) among his more radiant works. One, QOslend, somewhnt 
forced and affected, but the other, also called Port Rysdacl, is mmong 
the most perfect sca pictures he has produced, md especially 
remarkable as heing painted without one marked opposition cithor 
of colour or of shade, all quict and simple even to an extreme, 
so that the pictwe was exceedingly unattractive ot frsb sight. 
The shadow of the picr-head on the near waves is marked solely 
by touches indicative of reflected light, and s0 mysteriously that 
when the picture is seen ugar, it is quite untraccable, and comes 
into existence as the spectator retires. Tb is thus of peoulinr truth 
and value; and instructiye as 2s contrasl to tho dmkk shadows of 
his enlier time. % ; . 
§ 38. Effect of Tew people, contparatively, have ever scen the effect on the sen 


sea after pro- 
Jonged storm, of a powerful gale continued without intermission for three or four 


U 
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days wid nighis, md to those who have nol, 7 belive it must be 
unimayinable, not from the mere Loree or sizo of surge, but from 
{he complete annihilation of the limit between sea and air, ‘The 
water from its prolonged agitation is beiton, nob into mere crenn- 
me foun, ub into anasses of accumulated yeast! which hang in 
ropes and wreaths from wave {o wave, and whero one curls over to 
break, fom a festoon Hike a drapery, from its edge; these ave taken 
up by tho wind, not in dissipating dust, bué bodily, in writhing, 
hanging, coiling masses, which mako the air white and thick as 
with snow, only the flakes ave a foot or two long each; the surges 
themselves avo full of fonth in their vory abodies, underneath, malang 
Uhem whilo wll Chrough, us the waler is mmder a great calanel; and 
their masses, being thus half waier wd olf air, are torn to pieces 
hy the wind whenever they rise, and carried away in roaring smoke, 
which chokes and slrumples Tike actual water, Add to this, that 
when the air has heen exhausted of ils moistire by long rain, the 
spray of the sea is eanght by it as deseribed above (Section TTL. 
Chapter TY, § 18), ad covers ils surlace not merely with the smoké 
of finely divided water, but with boiling misl; imagine also the low 
rain-clonds byought down to the vory level of the sea, as [have 


‘Whe “ yoaty waver” of Shaksponre hava made tho likenesi fomiliay, and probably 
mont vendors (ake tha expreasion as meicly equivalent to foamy 3" but Shakespeare 
Know better, Soasfonm does not, ander ordinary civeumatanees, last a moment after 
wt ia formed, Il diappenra, as above desoribed, ina mere white film, But the foam 
ol u prolonged tompest ta altogether different; it ia “whipped” foam,—thick, per. 
manent, and, inn foul or diseoloured sea, very, ugly, espacially in the way it hangs 
abuud the tops of the waves, and gathors Into clotted concretions before the driving 
wind, ‘Tho sea looka truly working or fermenting, ‘Tho following pnsuage from 
Yenvimaro Cooper is an interesting confirmation of the rest of the above description, 
whieh may bo dopende] upon us entirely fice from exaggerntion:—" Tor the fiat 
time J now witnessed a lempest at rea. Galea, and pretty hard ones, I had often 
soon, Int the forea of the wind on this ocoasion ag much execeded that i in ordinary 
gales of wind, ns tho foreo of thove had oxeceded hat of a whole-sul* bieeze, ‘Phe 
seus seemed crushed; tho prossute of Che svogpmg atmoaphere, as the currents of 
the air wont howllug over tha aunties of the ecru, faily preventing them from 
Using; or where a mound of water did appear, it*waa scooped up ant horne off in 
apeay, us the axa dubs inequalitios fiom the log. When the duy retuned, a species 
of duvid, sombre dght was diffised over the watery waste, though nothing was visilte 
Yat the oram and tho ship. yen tho xea-bids seemed to baye taken refuge in the 
enverns of the adjacent goust, none reappearing with the dawn, ‘Cho air was full 
af spray, and #6 waa with diMicuty that the eye could ponetvate os far into he humid 
nlmosphere ne WW? a milee'—dfies Wallingford, Hail a mile is an over ontimate 
in vost. 


2 


§ 39. Turner's 
» noblest work, 


the painting of 


the deep open 
sea in the Slase 
Ship. 
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offen seen them, whirling and flying in iags and fragments from 
wave to wave; and finally, conceive the surges thanselves in’ thoir 
utmost pitch of power, velocity, vastness, and madnes4, lifting thom- 
sclyes m precipices and peaks, fmowed with thei whirl of ascent, 
though all ts chaos; and you will understand that there is in- 
decd no distinetion left between the sea and aiv; that no object, 
nor horizon, nor any Jand-mark or natural evidence of position is 
left; that the heaven is all spray, and the ocean wll cloud, and that 
you can sco no farther in any direction than you could sev through 
acalaract, Suppose the effect of the first sunbeam sont from nboye 
to show this annihilation t itsclf, aud you have tho sew picline of 
the Academy, 1842—ihe Snow-slorm, one of the very grandest slate- 
ments of sea motion, mist, and light thal has ever been pub on 
canvass, even by ‘Turner, Of course it was nol understood; his finest 
works never ac; but there was some apology for the pubhe’s nob 
comprehending this, for few people havo hal the opportunily of 
seeing the sea at such o time, and when they have, cannot face il, 
To hold by a mast or a rock, md watch it, is a prolonged endnrance 
of dvownmg which few people have courage to go through. To those 
who have, it is one of the uoblest lessons of nature. 

But, J think, the noblest sca that Tumer lias ever painted, and, 
if so, the noblest cortuinly ever puinted by men, is dub of De 
Slave Ship, the chief Academy picture of tho Mahibition of 1840. 
Tt is a sunset on tho Adlontic, aller prolonged slorm; bub the 
stoum is partinlly Iiled, ank the tort and stireammy rein-clouds 
are moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in the hollow of 
the night. The whole surface of sea inchided in the pieturo is 
divided into two ridges of enormous awell, nol high, nor local, 
but a low, broad heaving of the whole occan, lke the lifling of 
is bosom “by deop drawn breath after the torture of the stom. 
Between these two ridges the fire of ‘the sunsct fills along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing il with on awful but glorions light, the 
intense and lurid splendour which burns like gold, and bathes like 
blood. Along this fiory path and valley, the tossing waves by which 
the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift thomselves in dark, 
indefinite, fantastic foums, cach casting « foink and ghastly shadow 
behind it wong the Mumined foam. ‘They do not risv everywhore, 
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Tt three or four together in wild gioups, fitfully and fuvionsly, as 
the under sticngth of the swell compels or permits them ; leaving 
Delween them treacherous spaces of lovel and whitling water, now 
lightod with gacen and lamp-like fire, now flashing hack the gold 
of the declining stn, now fewrfully dyed from above with the inudis- 
tiygashablo images of the burning clouds, which fall upon them 
in Makes of crimson md scarlet, and give to the reckless waves the 
udded motion of their own fery flymg. Purple and blue, the lurid 
shudows of the hollow breakers ae. cast upon the mst of the 
night, which gathers cold and low, advanenyg like the shadow of 
death wpon the guillyt ship as i Tahows, amidst tho lightmng of 
ihe sea, ils thin masts waillen upon the sky in lines of blood, girded 
with condemnation in that fearful ue which signs the sky with 
horror, and mixes is Maming flood with the sunlight, —and cast 
fw along the desolate heave of the sepulchval waves, incarnadines 
the muulatudmous sen 
1 believe, if L wore reduced to rest Cumner’s immortality upon ¢ 10, Te united 
my siglo work, Lb should choose this, Tis darmg conceplion— f\"fetlen ae 
idewl im the highest sonse of tho word—is based on the purest, "el 
truth, wid wrought oul with the coneentinted knowledgo of a lito; 
its colom is absolutely porfect, not ono also or morbid huo in ony 
port ov Jing, mud so mochilated that every squmo inch of canvass ts 
un perleel composition; ils drawing 09 accurate as fenrless ; the ship 
buoyant, bending, and full of motion; ils tones ns true as they aro 
wonderfd 5? and the whole pichme dedicated to the most sublime 


"Sho dy a sluver, throwing hor slaves ovethomd. ‘Lhe nem sea ta encumbered 
with corpses. 


, 

2 ‘There is a pleee of lan of the same kind, equal in one part, but not so united 
with tho .ext of (he pietine, in the storm scene ilustialiyo of the Autiqumy,—0 
nuusel Hight on potishal ven. £ ought to have paticuimly mentioned thy sea in tho 
Lowestofe, aa a piece af the cutting motton ot shallow water, nnder sloum, altogether 
in giey, which should bo espedinlly contiasted, 04.6 pieces of colour, with Uho greys of 
Vandevelie, And the sea in Cho Gaeat Yarmouth ghould have been noticed for its 
oaptession of water in violent agitation, seen in enormous oxtent from a gieal dlova- 
thu. Thee ts almost every form of sea in 1¢,—-volling waves dashing on the pier— 
sucressive breakers rolling lo the shoe—a vast horizon of multitudinous waves 
and wh)ding canals of calin water long the sanda, bringing fragmenta of luight sky 
down fate thelr yellow waste, Thero is hadly one of the views of the Southorn 
Caual which dors nol give some new sondition or eneumstanes of seq. 
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of subjects and impressions—(completing thus tho perfect system of 
all truth, which we have shown to be formed by ‘umner’s works) 
—the power, majesty, end deathfulncss of the open, decp, illimitable 


Sea. 
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SHCTITON VI 


OF TRUTIL OF VEQETATION,—CONCLUSION. 


* 


CHAPTER T. 


OF TROL OF VRGLLATION, 


Wr have now arrived at the consideration of what wag, with tho § 1. Mequont 
old inasters, the subjech of mosh serious und porpelual aludy. Tf fanaa te 
they do nol give ns truth here, they cannob hava thé facully of wank of the 
fd in them; for foliage is the chief component part of all their 

pieluros, and is finisied by them with a cave and labouw which, if 

hestowed without ntfainnig tiuth, must prove oither {heir lotal blurt. 

teas of perception, or total poworlessness of hand, ‘With the Talian 

school 1 gan searecly recollect a single instunce in which foliage 

does not form the greater part of the picture; in fact, thoy are 

iather printers of tree-portiat than Imdseape painters ; for rocks, + 

and sky, aud archileotuco me usually mete aceessaries and back- 

grounds {o tho dork ausaes of Inborious foliage, of whichsthe com. 

position principally consists, “Yeb wo sholl be loss dotained by the 
examination of foliage Uian by ow former subjects ; sin¢o where 

apeoifle form is orgunized and complete, and the occurence of the 

object imiversal, it is cnsy, without requiring any Inborious attention 

in the reader, fo demonatrate to him quite as much of the truth 

or falachood of varions representations of it, ’s may servo to deter 


. 


mine the charactor and rank of the painter. Z : 
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Tt will be best to begin as nature dors, with the sloms and 
> buanches, and thon to put the leaves on. And in speaking of trees 
genovally, be it observed, when T say adZ trees, 1 mean only those 
ordinary forest or copse trees of Hurope, which are the ehiof subjects 
of the Inndscapo pointer, I do nob mean to include every kind of 
foliage which by any accident con find iis way ito a pietare, nt 
the ordinmy trees of Murope—oak, elm, ash, hazel, willow, birch, 
beech, poplar, chestnut, pine, mulberry, olive, ilex, carnbbe, and 
such others. I do not purpose to examine tho characteristics of 
‘ cach tree; it will be enough to observe the lawa common to all, 
V5 0, Laws First, then, neither the sfems nor the boughs of any of tho above 
Peoerbel all goes taper, except where they fork. Wherever a stem sends off a 
Coe branch, or a brunch a lesser bough, or av lesser bough a bud, the 
but only divide. stem or the branch is, on the instant, Jess im diametor by tho 
exaet quantity of the branch or the bough they hove sdhb off, and 
they remain of the same diameter; or if‘ there be any ching, rather 
increase than diminish until they send off another branch or bongh. 
This law is imperative and without exception ; no bough, nor stem, 
nor twig, over tapering or becoming narrower towards ils oxbremity 
by a hair’s-breadth, save where if porls with somo portion of ily 
substance at a fork or bud, so that if all tho twigs and sprays al 
the top and sides of the irce, which are, and save dea, could ho 
united without loss of spree, they would fora w round log of the 

diameter of the trunk from which they spring, 
§ 8. Appear- But as the trunks of most trees send off twigs and sprays of 
pre gh light under foliage, of which every individual fibre takes precisely 
frequent buds. ity gyn thickness df wood from the parent stem, and as many of 
these drop off, leaving nothing but a small excrescenca lo rorort 
their existence, there is frequently » slight and delicate appearunes 
of taperiig bestowed on fhe trunk itself; while the samo operation 
takes place much more extensively in the branches, it being natural 
to almost all trees to send out.from their young limbs more wood 
then they can supporl, which, as the stem increases, gels contracted 
at the point of insertion, so ns to cheok ihe flow of the sap, and 
then dies and drops off, leaving all along the bough, first on ono 
side, then on another, a series of small excrescences, sufficient to 
account for a degree of tapering, which is yet so very slight, that 
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if we sclech a portion of a branch with no real fork or living bongh 
lo divide it ov dimuish il, the tapering is scarcely io be detected. 
by tho eye; and if wo select a portion withont such evidences of 
pash vamifieation, thera will be found none whatsocvor. 

Bul anture lakes greal cave and pains to conceal this uniformity 5 4. jada 
in her houghs, ‘Chey are perpetually parting with little sprays hevo 9. mune f 
and there, which stcal away their substance cautiously, and where Poelteltim. 
the eye dows not perceive the theft, until, » little way above, it fecls 
the loss; and in the upper ports of the tree, the ramifications take 
pluce so constantly and delicately, that the effect upon the eye is 
pweeisely the samo as if the boughs agtually tapered, except here 
and ‘there, where somo avaricious ono, greedy of substnnec, runs on 
for two or three yards without parting with anything, and beeomes 
ungraceful in so doing, 

Ifence wo seo that although boughs may, and must be represonted § 5. The degiee 
as actually tapering, they must only be so when they are sending eres be 
of foliage ond sprays, and when they ave at such a distance dua, Lopesonted B 
the particular forks and divisions camot be evident to the eye; and 
fuether, oven in such civeumstences, the tapering never can bo 
sudden or repil, No bough over, with appeurenco of smooth 
tapering, loses more than onc-lenth of its dinmelor in a length of 
ten diametors, Any greater diminution than this mush bo accounted 
foy by visible vamifleation, and must lake pluse by sleps, al each 
fork. : 

And therefore we see at once thatethe stem of Caspar Poussin’s § 6. ‘Tho trees 
dull Uree, on the right of the La Ricein, in the National Gallery, is ee 
a painting of a carrot or a parsuip, not of the trunk of a tree, 
Mor, being so uvar that every individual Icaf is visible, we should 
not have seen, in nature, one branch ox, stem actually tapering. 
Wo should have reecived an dupression of graceful dimtaution ; but 
wo ghonld have been nble, on examination, {o traco ib joint by joint, 
fork by fork, into the thousnnd aminor supporis of tho leaves, ‘ 
Gaspar Poussin’s stem, on the contrary, only sonds off four or five 
minor branches altogether, and both it aud they taper violently, end 
without showing why or wherofore—~ without paling with a single 
twig+— without showing ono vestige of roughness or excresgence—- 
and leaving, Chevefore, their unfortunate leaves to hold on as. best. 


‘ 
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they may. ‘The latter, however, ave clever leaves, anil srymorl 

cthemsclves as swarming bees do, hanging on by cach other. 
57. Andoftho Bub even this piece of work ix a jest to the porpotration of the 
ey bough at the left-hand upper corner of the picluve apposilo to it, - 
this Jaw, the View near Albano. This Jatier isn ieprosontation of an orne- 
mental group of clephants’ tusks, with Leathers tied to the ends 
of thom. Not the wildest imagination could ever conjure up in it 
the remotes resemblance io the bough of a ire. 1h might be 
the claws of a wilch—the talons of an cagle—the hors of a fond; 
but it is a fall assemblage of every conceivable falsehood which can 
be told respecting folinge—za piceo of work so barbarous in ovay 
way, thal one glance al it ought to prove the complete charlatanism 
and iickery of the whole syslom of the old Inndseape pututors. 
Tor I will depart for once fom my usual plan, of abstaining from 
all assertion of a thing’s being beautiful or otherwise; | will say 
here, at once, that such drawing as this is os ugly us it is childish, 
and as painful as it is falso; and that ihe man who could tolovate, 
much moie, who could deliberately set down such a thing on his 
canvass, had neither eyo nor feeling for one single adtrilbule or 
excellence of Cod’s works, Ile might juve drawn the other stom 
in excusable ignorance, or under somo false impssion of hoing 
able to improve upon nakino; bet (dis is conclusive and wrpur 
donnblo. Again, take tho stom of the chief trey in Claulgs 
Noossus, [tis a very faithful portrait of a largo boa-constrictor, 
with a handsome teil; the kind of trmmk which young Indios at 
fashionable boarding-schools represent with nosogays al the top of 
them, by way of forest sconory, 
§8. Tho uth, Let us refresh omselves for x momont, by looking at the unth, * 
t ib fecting, ‘We need not go to Tomer, wo will go to tho man who next to him 
is unquestionably the greatest, master of folingo in Murope--J “) 
Tarding.—Take the trmk of the largest stone-pine, Plalo 26, in 
the Park and the Forest. Tor the first nine or ten fect from the 
ground it does not loso one hair’s-breailth of its diameter, Bul the 
shoot, broken off just under tho cossing pat of the distant teu, 
is followed by on instent diminution of the trunk, porlectly appre- 
siable both by the eye and the compasses. Again, the stem mnin- 
tains undiminished thicknoss, wp io the two shoots on the loft, 


‘ 
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from the loss of which it suffs again percepubly. On the right, 
immediately shove, is the stump of a very large bongh, whose loss 
reduees the trunk suldenly to about two-thirds of what it tas at” 
the root. —Dintinished again, less considerably, by tho minor Inanch 
clow io this stump, if now reloms its dinmeter up to the three 
Twanches, Loken off just under. the head, whore it ones more 
loses in diamoter, and fuelly branches mto the miultitude of head- 
honghs, of which not ono will bo found tapering in any part, but 
losing themsolves giadually by division among their off-shools and 
spray, ‘This is nature, and beauty too. 
Bub the old masters mo not satisliod with drawing conols for § 9 Bonghs,m 4 
honghs. Nature cum be violated in more ways than one, and the dae ase 
industiy with which dhey seck ont and adopt every conceivable mode dunrmuh whee 


they divide, 


of contradicting her is matter of no small interest. Th is evident, Those af the 
old masters 


from what we havo above staled of the stncture of all trees, that often do not. 
ay no boughs diminish where they do nol fork, so they cannot fork 
withow, chmimshing, [ta impossible thet the sinallest shoot eam 
ho sont out of a bough without a diminntion of the diamoter aboye 
ib; amd wherever a bemch goes olf it must nob only be less in 
diumeter (inn the bough from which it springs, but the bongh 
boyoud the fork aust bo Jess by provisely the quantily of the 
branch il hos senb off! Now observe ihe bough underneath the 
first ond of the gical stom in Olaude’s Naveissus; ib sends off 
four branelies like the ribs of a leaf, ‘Che two lowest of these arc 
hoth quile us thie as the parent stein, and the sfem itself is much 
(hiskor after it hos sent off the first ‘ono than it was before, ‘The 
lop boughs of the enteral tree, in the Marvinge of Isaae and 


Rebecca, aamify in the samo scientific way. 


Kut there me futher conclusions to be chawn from. this grent § 10. Bonghs 
eis ‘ foes must multiply 
priieiplo in tees, As they only diminish where thoy divide, the ng they dimi- 


“14 y is i ti ‘ Fnniton Bish. ‘Those of 
merensy of number is in preaso proportion to their diminution hog masts, 


1 Ti sometimes happens that a moidjd dhection.of growth will causo a exception Mo Hols 


here und theo to this rula, tho bough swelling beyond its legitimate elves knota 

and oxuoseenccs, of couse, sometimes interfore with the effect of diminution, I 
Heleva that in the laurel, whon it grows largo and old, singular ivatances may be 
found of thick apper Longhs and over quantity of wood at the eatremitics, All theae 
avohlonia or oxcaptiofis mo felt as such by the eyo. Thoy may acvasionally be weed 4 
by tho painter. in savage or grotesque sconery, or aa points of contast, but as no 
excuaa for his ever losing sight of the general law. 
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of size, so that whenever wo come to the eatremities of boughs, we 
must have a mullitude of sprays sufficient to make up, if (hey were 


“anited; tho bulk of that from whieh they sprng. Whore a bongh 


divides into two equal mmificalions, the dinnetor of cach of the 
two is about two-thnds that of tho single one, and the sam of their 
diameters, therefore, one-fourth greater than the dinmetor of the single 
one, Monee, if no houghs died or were lost, the qnuntity of woud 
in. the sprays would appear one-fourth renter than world be neces. 
sory to make up the thickness of the trunk, But the lost bonghs 
romove the excess, and therefore, spenking brondly, the diancters of 
the outer boughs pul together would generally jusl make up tho 
diameter of the trunk. Precision in representing this is neither 
desirablo nor possible, All that is reqnited is jusk so much ob- 
servance of the general principle os may make the eye fool satistiod 
that there is something like the smne quantity of wood in the 
sprays which thore is in the stem, But to do Uhis thera must be, 
whet there always is jn nature, an exereding complexity of the 
outer sprays. ‘This comploxity graduully inoronses towards their 
estremitios, of course exactly in proportion Lo the slondomess of the 
twigs, ‘Lhe slender they become, the more there wo of thew, 
until at last, ab the extremities of the tree, they form a mass of 
intvicacy, which in winter, when it ean he seen, is scareely dining 
guishablo from fino herbage, und is beyond all power of definite 
representation; if cau only be capressed by a ats of invalvedt 
strokes, Also, as they shoot out in every direction, some are 
nearer, some more distunt ; “some distinct, some faint; ond their 
intersections and rolalions of distance are marked with tho most 
exquisite gradations of adrinl perspective. Now it will be found 
universally in the works of Claude, Ciaspuy, and Sulvator that tin 
boughs do,noé get in the least complex or mulliplicd towards the 
exizemilics—thot cach Jarge limb forks only info two or three 
smaller ones, each of which vanishes into the air without my cause 
or reason for such unaccountable conduet—-nless that the mass of 
leaves transfixed upon it or tied to it, entirely dopondent on its 
single slrength, have been too much, os well they may be, for * 
ils powers of solilary endurance. ‘This Lotul ignorenea of treo 
strocturo is shown Unoughont their works, ‘he Sinon hele 
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Veiwm is mm instamee of ib inn yeally fine work of Claude's, 

hut the most gross examples are in the works of Salvator, If §,t1. Bough. 
appears that this lubter artist wes hurdly in the habil of studying ain 
from mative at ull aller his boyish ramble among the Calabrian 
hillss and J do not aecollect any instance of a picco of his bongh- 
deawinyg whieh is sob palpably and domonstably a mado up phan- 
{usm of the studio, the proof derivable from this Megilimato tapering 
being one of the most convineing, ‘The painter is always visibly 
embarrassed Lo reduce the thick boughs to spray, and /veling (for 
Salvador naturally hed acute feeling for truth) that the bongh was 
wrong when it lupered suddenly, ho accopplishes its diminution by 
un impossible protraction ; throwing out shoot afler shoob until his 
Iranches stragglo all across the picturo, and ab last disappear un- 
willingly whera there is no room for them to stretch any further, 
Tho consequence is, that whatever leaves aro put upon such bonghs 
have evidently no adequate supporl, their power of leverage is 
enough to uproot the tree; or if tho boughs are left bme, they 
Inve tho look of the long tentacula of some complicated merino 
monaler, or of the waving endless threads of Inmehy sca-weedl, 
justend of the fhm, upholding, braced, and bening grace of nedural 
houghs, 1 geal tint this is in a measwo dono by Salvator from 
wu love of yhustliness, and that in certain seencs ib is in a sort 
allowable; bub ib is in a far greater degeee donc from pure ignorance 
af troy xleuelire, as ia safliciontly proved by tho landscapo of the 
Viti paluee, Peneo buming the ams, of War; whero the spirit 
of the seene is intended to bo quite other than ghastly, and yet 
fhe tree branches show the usual erors in am oxiraordinary degree 5 
overy one of their arramgemoents is impossible, and the trunk of 
the treo could not for 2 moment support tho foliage it is loaded 
avith, So also in tho pietures of the Guadagui palace. snd oven 
whore the skeletan look of Inanches is justifiable or desirable, there 
is no oecusion for any violation of nulural Inws. T have soon moro 
apeetral charactor in the veal limbs of a blasted oak, than ever in 
Salvator’s best monstrosities ; more horror is to be obtained by right 
combinnion of fuventive Tine, than by chewing tree branclics oa it 
(hey wore wing-honos of a plerodactyle, AIL departure from nalmal 
forma to give feurfuhiess is mere Germanism; it is the work of 

1, oy 
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fancy, nol of imagination,! and instantly degrades whatever i allerts 
to third-rate level, There is nothing moro marked iu tanly great, 
men, than their power of being dreadful without being false or 
Ticontions. In Tintorel’s Murder of Abel, tho head af the sacrificed 
firstling lies in the corner of the foreground obscurely sketched in, 
and with the light gleaming upon its glaed eyos, ‘Phere is nothing 
exaggerated about the head, bul there is more hoor gob oul of il, 
and more of death suggested by ils treatment, than if he had tuned 
all the trees of his picture into skeletons, and roisel a host of 

demons to drive the club. 
Tt is curious that in Salvator’s sketches’ or clchings there is less 
that is wrong than in his “paintings,—there scons @ frosher remem 
$12, All theso bvance of nature aboub them. Not so with Claude, 1b is only 
ually share by looking ovor his sketches, in the Tritish Museum, tab a com- 
m Claude's plete and just idea is to be formed of his cupacilies of error; 
concentrated for the feeling aud avrangement of many of them are those of an 
& poate advanéed age, so that we can scarcely seb thom down for what 
they vesemble—the work of a boy ten years old; and the draw. 
ing being scen without any aids of tono or colour to sol it off, 
shows in ils naked falsehood. ‘The windy Jmdsenpe of Poussin, 
opposite the Dido ond neos, in the National Gallery, presonts us, 
in the foreground wee, with a piceo of atrocity which L think, 
to any person who candidly considers il, may savo me ull farther 
troublo of demonstrating the cxrors of anciont ar I do nob in 
the least suspect tho picluro: the {ones of it, and much of the 
handling, avo masterly ; yeu” that foreground treo comprises very 
conceivable violation of trath which the human hand can commi, 
or head invent, in drawing a troe—cxcept only, that if is nob drwwn 
xoot uppermost. It hes no bark, no roughness nor climacter of 
stem; its.boughs do not grow ont of cach other, bnt axe stuck 
into cach other; they ramify without diminishing, diminish without 
ramifying, are terminated hy no complicated sprays, have their leaves 
tied to their ends, like tho heads of Dutch brooms; and finally, 
aud chiefly, they are evidently not made of wood, but of some soft 
clastic subsiance, which the wind can stretch out as it plenses, for 
there is nob a vestige of an angle in any one of thom. Now, 


+ Compare Part ITT, Sret. I. Chap. IV. § 6, 7. 
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{ho flereost wind thot ever blow wpon tho oarth, could not take § 13. Impos- 
the angles oub of the bough of o tee an inch thick. ‘The wholo ear ess 
hough bends together, retaining ils elbows, and angles, and natural batahs being 
form, bub affected throughout with ourvatue im cach of its paris them by wind. 
wad joints, ‘Chab part of it which was bofore porpondioular being 
bent aside, and that which was before sloping, being bont into still 
gventer inclination, the angle at which ihe two parts mect romiins 
the samo; or if tho strain be put in the opposite direction, the 
hough will break long boforo it losea ifs angle. You will find it 
(liffiaull lo bond the mgles out of the youngest sapling, if thoy be 
marked ; and absolutely impossible, with a strong bough, You may 
break il, but you will not dostroy its angles, And if you watch a 
treo in the wildest storm, you will find that though all its boughs 
are bending, none lose their character but tho utmost shoots ond 
sapling spray, ILenco Cnspar Poussin, by his bad drawing, does 
not make his storm strong, bul his trea weak; he docs not make 
his gust violont, but his boughs of Indian rubber. 
‘Theso Jaws respecting vegetation evo so fu moro imperative than § 14. Bough- 
those which wero stated yespecling water, thal tho greatest artist fuewing a 
eonnot violato thom without danger, because they aro lows rosulling 
from organic structive, which it is always painful to seo interrupted ; 
on tho olher hwnd, they have this in common with all luws, that 
they may ho observed with mathomalical precision, yet wilh no 
grateful vosult; the disciplinodl cyo and tho life in the woods mo 
worlh more than all botanical knowledgo. For there is that about 
the growing of iho tree (rank, and that graco in its upper rami. 
flention which eamot be taught, and which cannot oven be soon 
Ink by eager watehfulness, ‘There is not an TExhibition passes, but 
thore appew in it hundreds of claborate pnintings of trocs, many 
of thom executed from nature. Vor threo hundred ytars back, 
tvees have been drawn with aflection by all tho civilized nations 
of [uope, and yot I xopent boldly, wht 1 before assorted, that no 
f men bub ‘Citi and ‘Torney ever drow the stem of a tres. 
Gonorally, 1 think, tho porception of the museular qualities of 
the wee tumk incomplele, except in mon who have studied the 
Inuann figure, and in loose oxpression of those charactors, tho 
f Pinker who can draw the living muscle soldom fails; but the 


" 
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thoronghly peeuliar lines belonging 40 woody fibre, em only be 
learned by pationt forest study; and henco in all the trees of the 


, merely historical painters, there is full of some kind or another, 
» commonly exaggeration of the muscular swellings, or insipidity and 


want of spring in curvaturo, or fantaslicism and ummaturalness of 
arrangement, and especially a want of the peeulim charactors of 
bark which cxpress the giowth and age of the taco; for bark is no 
mere excrescence, lifeless and cxternl—it is a skin of especial 
significence in its indications of the organic form boncoth; in 
places unfler the arms of the tree it wrinkles up and forms fino 
Hines round the irunk, inestimable in their indication of the direction 
of its surface; in others, it bursts or peels longitudinally, and the 
rending and busting of it avo influenced in direction and degree by 
the under-growth and swelling of tho woody fibra, and aro not a 
mere roughness and granulated pattern of the hide, Where there are 
so many points to be observed, some aro almost always exaggorated, 
and others missed, according 1o the predilections of the painter. 
Rembrandt and Albert Durer have given soma splendid examples of 
‘woody texture, but both miss the grace of the great lines. Tilien 
took a Jarger view ond reached a higher truth, yet (us before 
noticcd), from the habit of drawing the figure, he admily too mach 


vy Maccidity ond bend, and sometimes mnkes his treo trunks look 


§ 15. Bdugh- 
diawing of 
Tune, 


flexible like scaaveod. There is a peontiar stiffness and sprinys 
about the curves of tho woot, which separates them completely 
fram nuimal curves, and which especially defics recollection or in- 
vention; if is so subtle that il escapes but too offen, oven in the 
mosb pationt study from nature; if lics within the thickness of a 
pencil linc. Farther, the modes of ramification of the upper 
branches avo so varied, inventive, and graceful, that the Icust altota- 
tion of thom, oven the measure of a hair’s-brondth, spoils them; ond 
though it is sometimes possible to gob rid of « troublesome bough, 
accidentally’ awkward, ot «in somo minor respects to assist the 
arrangement, yet so far as iho real branches are copied, the hand 
libels their lovely owvatwes oven in its best aitempts to follow 
thon. = * 

These two characters, the woody stiffness hinted through muscular - 
line, and the inyontive graco of the upper boughs have never beon 


‘ 
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rendered oxeeph by Turner; he does nob merely draw thom bettor 
than others, but ho is tho only men who hos over drawn thom at 
al, OF the woody charactor, the free subjects of the Liber” 
Suudiovwm allord marked oxwmples; the Cophalus and Provris, scones 
uw the Grand Gharkouss, and Blair Athol, Juvenile Tricks, and 
Hedging und Ditching, may bo particularized; in the Mngland sevios, 
the HBollon Abbey is perhaps a moro charucteristic and thoroughly 
‘Tuumeresye example then ay. 

OF tha axangement of the upper boughs, the Alsacus and 
Hesporio is perhaps the most consummate example, the absolute 
{ruth ond simplicity ad freedom from anything like funtasticism or 
uninal form bring as marked on tho*one hand, as the exquisile 
imagmativeness of the lines on the other: among the Yorkshire 
subjects the Asko Mall, Kirby Lonsdale Chutch-yard, and Brignall 
Church aro most choraeteristic: among the England subjects the 
Warwick, Dartmouth Cove, Durham, and Chain Bridge over the ” 
‘Toos, whore the piece of thickeb on the right has been well 
rendered by the engrevor, ond is peculiarly expressive of the oériul 
relations ant play of light among complex boughs, ‘The Vignette 
al the opening of Togers’s Pleasures of Mamory, thet of Chict. 7 
wool Gotlago in the Llnstrations to Scott’s Works, and the Chalten 
de le bello Gabrielle, engraved for the Keopsake, are among the 
most graceful examples accessible to overy one; the Crossing the 
Thook will occur ub ones to those acquainted with tho artist's 
gallay. ‘Lhe diawing of the stoms in all theso instances, and indeed 
in all the various and froquont mindy oecurrenees of such subject 
tlvonghowt the painter’s works is entirely unique, there is nothing 


of tho same kind in art. 

Lob us, howover, pass to the leathge of the cldor landscape. § 16. Leatuge. 
painters, nnd seo if ib alones for the doficioncics of the stems, pected Aue. 
Ono of tho most remarkable charnclers of uataral Iealige is the 
constancy with which, whilo the Iraves ae arranged on the spray 
with oxquisite regularity, hat regularity’ is modified in their actual 
affect, For as in every group of leaves some are secon sideways, 
forming morcly long lines, some foreshorloncd, some ergssing oach 
other, every one dillorently nened and placed from all tho others, 
the forms of the Jouves, Uhough in themselves similu, give risa to 
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a thousand strange and differing forms in the group; end tho 
shadows of some, passing ovor the othors, still further disguise and 
" confuse the mass, until the eye can distinguish nothing but a 
graceful and flexible disorder of imumerable forms, with horo ant 
there a perfect leaf on the eatremily, or a syntmetricel associntion 
‘of ong ot tivo, just enough fo mak the spocifie charactor and to 
give unity and grace, bul never cnough to repent in ono gronp 
what was done in another—nevor enough to prevent the cye from 
fecling that, however regular and matlematienl may be the stmelure 
of pats, whiat is composed out of them is ag various and infinite 
as any other part of nature, Nor docs this take placo in goneval 
effect only. Break off an “elm bough, threo feel long, in full leaf, 
and Jay it on the table before you, and try to draw it, leaf for leaf, 
Tt is ten to one if in the whole bough (provided you do nob twist 
it about as you work) you find ono form of’ leaf oxactly like 
another; perhaps you will nol oven have ove complete, Wvery leaf 
will be oblique, or foreshortened, or curled, or crossed by another, 
or shaded by another, or have something or other the matter with 
it; and though the whole bough will look graceful and symmetrical, 
you will scarcely be able to tcll how or why it docs so, sinco there 
§ 1% Pesfoct is nob one line of it like another. Now go to Gasp Poussin, and 
reaulaity Of take one of his sprays where they como againsh tho sky; you may 
count it all ronnd, one, two, three, four, ono bunch ; five, six, seven, 
eight, two bunches; nine, ten, cloven, iwolve, three bunches ; with 
four leaves cach,—nnd snch leavos! covery one preciscly the same ns 
its neighbour, blunt and routd ab tho end (where overy forest Jeu! 
is sharp, except that of the fig-trea), tiod together by the roots, 
and so fastened on to the demoniacal claws above described, one 
bunch to each claw, 
$18, Exceed- But if nature is so various when you havo a bough on tho table 
ing intricacy of ‘ i 
natue'sfoliage, before you, what must shoe be when she rolires from you, and gives 
you her whole mass ond multitude? Tho Icaves then at the extro- 
mities become as fino as dust, & mero confusion of poinis and lines 
between you and the sky, a confusion which you might as well hopo 
to draw sea-sand particle by particle, as to imitate leaf for leaf, ‘This, 
ag it comes down into the body of the treo, gets closer, but nover 
opaque ; it is always tonsperont, with crumbling lights in it lelting 
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you ihvongh fo the sky; then, out of this, come, heavier and 
heavier, the masses of illumined foliage, all dazvling and inoxtri- : 

enable, save hee mid there a single leaf on the extremities; then, 

intder these, yor gel deep passages of broken, inregular gloom, 

pussing into trenspatont, green-lighted, ntisly hollows; the” twisted 

atoms ghineing through them in their pale and entangled infinity, 

aud tho shafled stmbemns, veined from above, suming along the 

lustrous leaves for mn instant; then lost, then canght again on some 

emo bank or knotted rool, tg be sent up again with a faint 

reflex on the white unde sides of dim groups of drooping folinge, 

flo shadows of the upper boughs running in grey network down 

the glossy stems, and resting in qnich” chequois upon the ght- 

toring earth but all penetrable and transparent, and, in proportion, 

ineovireable und jueotupreheusible, exeepl where acvass the labyrinth 

and the mystery of the dayaling light and dream-like shadow, fills, 

close ta ns, some solilury spray, somo wreath of two or threo 

notionless: lage leaves, the lype and embodyiig of all that in the 

rest we feel and imagine, bub can never see. 

Now, with thug ameh of alae in your miud, go to Gaspar §19, Haw con. 
Poussiw’s View new Albano, in the National Galley. Tt is the ise at 
very anbjecl to unite all these eifects,—a sloping bank shaded with & Powsin, 
interbwined forest j--and whet has Gaspar given us? A mass of 
smooth, opacio, varnished brown, without one interstice, onc change 
of hue, ov any vestige of leafy aleuetave in ils interior, ov in those 
parls of il, UT should say, whieh are intended fo repexent interior ; 
dub ont of it, over ib rather, ab regular intervals, we ve circular 
groups of greemsh touches, always the same in size, shape, aml 
dishinee from each other, containing so exactly the same munber of 
touches eaeh, that your emmal tell one from anether, ‘Thera are 
eight or nine and thitty of them, laid over cach othen like fish- 
seules; the shade being most carefully made darker and darker as ib 
recedes fiom cael, unlit ie comes to the edge of tho neat, ageinsb 
which it cuts in tho sume sherp circular Tine, anid thon begins to 
decline again, until the cunvass is covered, with about as much 
intelligence or fecling of axl as a houso-paintar has in tharbling o 
wainseol, or a weaver in repeating an ornamental pattern, “What 
iy there in this, which the most determined prejudiee in fivonr of 
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the old masters can for 2 moment suppose to resemble trees? 1b is 
exactly what the most ignorant beginner, izying to make « complete 
drawing, would Jay down,—exartly the concoption of trees which we 
have in the works of our worst drawmg-masters, whero the shade is 
laid on with the black lead and stump, and every human power 
exerted to make it look like « kitchen-grate well polished. 
§ 20, How Oppose to this the drawing oven of our somowheat inferior tree- 
pet : * painters, T will not insult Harding by mentioning his work afler 
it, but take Creswick, for instance, and ‘match! one of his sparkling 
bits of green leafage with this tree-pattern of Poussin’s, I do not 
say there is not dignity and impressivencss about the old Jand- 
scope, owing to its simplicity ; and I am very far from calling 
Creswick’s good tree-painting; it is false in colour and deficiont: in 
»mess and freedom, and has many olhor defects, but it is the work 
of a man who has sought earnestly for truth ; and who, with one 
thought or memory of nature in his heart, could look at the two 
landscapes, and receive Poussin’s with ordinary pationcee? ‘Tako 
Creswick in black and white, where lo is wembarrassed by his 
fonduvess for pen-green, the illustrations, for instance, to the Nut- 
. brown Maid, in the Book of Unglish Ballads. Look at the intricacy 
and fulness of the dark oak foliuge wheic it bends over the brook, 
seo how you can go through il, and into it, and como out behind 
it to the quiet bit of sky. Observe the grey, avvinl temspareney 
of the stunted copse on the left, and the entungling of tho boughs 
where the light near foliage dcluches itself. Above nil, noto the 
> forms of the masses of light, Not things like sles or shells, 
sharp ab the edge and flat in the middle, but ivregular and rounded, 
stealing in and out accidentally from the shadow, and prescnting, 
ag the masses of all trees do, in goncral outline, a resemblance to 
‘the specific, forms of the eaves of which they axe composed. ‘Tren 
“aver the page, and look into the weaving of the foliage and sprays 
against the dark night-sky, how near they are, yet how untraceable ; 
see how the moonlight oreops up underneath thom, ironibling and 
shivering on the silver houghs above ; nolo also, the descending bit 
of ivy on the left, of which only tio leaves are made out, dnd the 


p test is confusion, or tells only in the moonlight like faint Makes of 
snow. 
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Vobbimu; and in the wnily of theay the perfection of truth, 

This group may bo token as a fair standard of Muruin’a tac. 

painting. We have in ab the admimbly drawn steme, inalend of 

the claws or the serpents; full, trauspwonl, boundless intriracy, 

+ instead of the shell pattern ; and misly depth of intermingled light 

and leatago, instead of perpaturl repetition of one mechanioal touch, 

$21, Me neat 1 have alvently spoken (Section 11, Chupter 1V. § 15) of the way 

Gils, Tis in which mystery and intricacy are carried oven into Ute nomrest 

eer leaves ‘of the foreground, and noticed the want of such dnteiewy 

even in the besé works of the old amuse  Clande’s are put 

ticularly deficient, for by represonting every particnhu: leaf of then, 

or tying to do 60, he makes nature finile, mid oven is uenreab 

bits of Icnfaga are uilerly false, for they have neither shadows 

motifymg their form, (compwe Section U1. Chapter ILL. § 7) nor 

sparkling lights, nor confused intersections of Uheir own fons und 

lines ; gud the perpetual ropelition of the xamo shape of Teaves mul 

the snine aurangement, relieved fiom a black yiowid, iy more hhe 

am ornamental pallern for drevs than the pointing gf a foreground, 

Nevertholess, the foliago of Chindo, in his middle distaueca, is (hu 

finest and truest part of his pictues, and, on Cie whole, affouts the 

best example of good dhawing to be found in aneiont mt. [tis 

always false in colour, and has nob boughs cough amongst it, und. 

the stems commonly look a gicat deal near than ony pat of il, 

but it is still graceful, tloxible, abuntunt, indieute ; md, in all but 

colour and connection wilh stems, very nemly aight. Of the poifced 

painting of thiek, Jealy foreground, Dume’s Merewy wid Argny, and 
Oukhampton, ae the staufrds,t 


The shove pamgiaphs 1 have Tet ax otigmplly written, heeaue they me quite 
{ine as fav us they reat 5 but, lke many uthor portions at this cesuy, Urey take 
wea very small potion of the Guth Fo shall unt add to heme at preseit, di eaney 
Fean explain my meaning lictter in om consideration of thy laws of Iuanty ¢ bat 
the render must bem in niind thet what 1 above stated rfig, thronghout, to Ime 
masses of folinge seen under bread sun hine,— ond it has espeoial rsa enee to Maat 
cuvimous seale of scene, and intense desiia af lights Tn twilight, whan Geet 
Wo KLE ugamust sky, other laws come inte operition, as well ay he Haber tof norte. 
fala and near dogground. It is, 1 think, to be vemetted Git Minna ders not 
in his Acadomy pictures sometimes tke noe confined mul gloomy andgcoti, the 
that giand one, nem the Chartrouw, of the Taber studionam, wherein hb dinguithecat 
power of cluborating close folfage might be developed s but, tar the present, Jot the 
Hada, we acapeet Co what dies boas dae sald of clos toliege, note the diane 
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Bub nature observes another yninciple in her -foliage more im-§ #1. Perfet 
portant ever than its intricacy, She always secures an exceeding tae foliage, 
harmony and repose, She is so intricate that her minuteness of 
patis becomes to the eye, at a little distance, one united veil or 
cloud of Jeaves, to destroy the ovenness of which is perhaps a 
greater faut than to destroy ils transparency. Look at Creswick’s < 
onk again, in its davk parts, Tniricato as it is, all is blended into 
uw clond-liko larmony of shade, which becomes fainter vend fomter, 
us il retires, with the most delicato flatness and unity of tone. 
Aut it is by this kind of vaporescence, so to speak, by this flat, 
misty, unizon of parts, that nature, and her faithful followors, are 
enabled to keep the eye in perfect repose in the midst of profusion, 
wn to display Lewy of form, wherever they choose, to the grentest 
possible udvanlago, by throwing it across some quiet, visionary 
passage of dimness and rest. 

Mois here Chat Vobbima and Both fui ‘Chey can paint oak ¢ 22. Totat 
lenfage fiithfully, but do not know whee to stop, and by doing tone of it in 
too much, lose. the truth of all,—lose the very truth of detail at Hebbma, 
which they ann, for all their minute work ouly gives two leaves to 
nalwre’s twenty. ‘They ave evidently incapable of even thmking of 
a tree, much more of drawing il, except leaf by leaf; they have 
no notion nor sense of simplicity, mass, or obscurity, and when 
they come to distance, where it is totally impossible that leaves 
should be separately seon, yet, being incapable of conceiving or 
rendoing the grond and quiet forms of truth, they are reduced 
to paint their bushes with dots ond touches expressive of leaves 
three fect brond cach. Nevertheless theié is a genuine aim in their 
works, and their failure is rather to be attributed to ignorance of 
art, than {o such want of sense for nature as we find in Claude 
oy Poussin; and when they come close home, we sometimes receive 
fiom thom fine passages of mechanical truth. 

Bub let ws oppose to their works the group of trees on the lofts 25. How 
in ‘Turners Maly.t. We Juve there perfect and ceaseless intricacy seul by 
{o oppose to Poussin,—perfect and unbroken repose to oppose to ic 


% 


' This group I have before noticed as singularly (but, T doubt not, acculentally, . 
nnd in consequence of the love of the two gieut painters tor the same giand foims) 
aisembling that munduerd by ‘Tuitoret m the background of Ins Cam and Abel. 
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nobly (sur the fark; bit who, Cherefine, wonkd wish the hak nol fo 

ding, or would deny that it lawl a chacter of ils own, whieh bore 

we yael among the metodies of creation no Toss essentinl han that 

of the more ciehly-pifted bird? And thas we shall find and. feel $2 Whe teks 
(hat whatever afiffegnee may exist beliveon the intellectual our men ete 
of one mtist md another, yet wherever there is any fue genius, eee 
there will be some prentinr lesson whieh even the humblest wall 

leach us more sweetly wud porfeetly thin those fie ebove them in 

promler atoibidtos of anind mud we shoul be as mistaken as we 

shonld le unjust and inadious, if we refused {o receive tins. their 

peenling incssge with gratitude and venation, morcly heease it 

wos w'senfence and not a volume, Bub the ease is ciffevent when rare 
we exuuine their relalive tiddity to piven nels, That fidelity taut of cach + 
depends on no peculiat modes of thought or habits of character ; ee 
ix the result of hoo sensibility, combined with high powers of 8" 
memory and assogindion. These qualities, as such, ave the same in 

all mua 5 chmaetor or feding amay direct theiy choice to this or 

tliat abject, dad tho tideliiy with whieh they trent either the one 

or the other, is dependent on those simple powers of senso and 

intellees which are Tike and comperable in all, and of whieh wo eu 

ulways ony (lint they ars gronter in this nian, or Jesg in that, withoub 

reference ty the chetacter of tha inchvidual. ‘Chose feclings which diet 

(ux to the painting of wild, weedy banks and cool, molting skies, 

nud those whieh diveted Buel to tho painting of glowing foliage 

wut melancholy tuilight, ato both just aud beautiful in (heir way, 

and nee both worthy of liigh praise ond gratibade, without necessity, 

nuy, withont joeper possibility of comparmg one with the other. 

Bul the egies of fidelity with which tho leaves of the one and 

the Tight of the other are rendered, depends upon faculties of sight, 

sense, and mmamery conunon to both, aud perfeetly comparable 5 and 

we any suy fewlessly, ond wilhout injustice, thal ono or the ofher, 

ov the enso guny bey is more faithful in (hat whieh they have chosen 
torepesent, Lf is also to he vemombered thet these ficulties of 

see and memory ate nob partiul in their effect ; they will nol fee 
induce fidelity in the rendering of one class of abject, dad fail of me equutiy 
dois so in another, They nal equelly, and with eqaul zebults, ant 
whatever any he the muller suljected to them tie same delicate of Wf emycrts. 
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sense which perceives the utmost grace of the fibres of 1 tree, 
will bo cqually erring in tracing the character of cloud; and the 
quick momory which seizes and relains the civommslances of a flying 
effect of shadow or colour, will be equally eflectual in fixing Ute 
impression of the instantancons form of a moving figure or a 
breaking wave: There are indeed onc or two broad distinctions in 
the naturo of the sonses,—n sensibility to colour, for instance, being 
very different from a sonsibility to form; so thal a man muy possess 
one without the other, and an artist may sueceed in mere imitation 
of what is hoforc him, of ai, sunlight, &¢., without possossing 
sensibility at all. But wherever wo have, in the drawing of any onc 
object, sufficient evidence of eal intellectual power, of the sonse 
which perecives the essential qualitics of a thing, and the judgment 
which arranges them so as to illustrate each other, we may bo quite 
certain. that the same sense and judgment will operate equally on 
whatever is subjected to them, and that the ertist will be equally 


§ 5, No man great and masterly in “his drawing of all thet he attempts, ence 


dvaws one tl ‘ re 
well, ithecane We may be quite sure that wherever an artist appears to be truthful 


draw nothin, 


elze, 


% in one branch of art, and nob in another, the apparent tenth is 


cither owing to some trickery of imitation, or is npl so great as 
we suppose it to be, [nh nine cases out of ten, people who are 
celebrated for drawing only onc thing, and ea only du ouo thing, 
draw thal one thing worse than unybody clse, * An netift may indeod, 
confine himself to a limited range of subject, but ifthe bo really 
truc'in his rendering of this, his powor of doing more will bo 
perpetually showing itself in aecessaries and minor points, ‘There 
are fow men, for instance, more limited in subjecl then Lunt, and 
yet I do not think there is another man in the old Water-Colour 
Society, with so keen an eye for truth, or with power so universal. 
And this is the reason for the exceeding prominence which in tho 
foregoing investigation one or two arlisis havo always assumed ovor 
the rest, for the habiis of, aceurate observation and delicute powers 
of hand which they possess, have cqual effect, and maintain the 
same superiority in their works, to whatever class of subject they 
may be direeted.. And thus we have been compelled, however 
unwillingly, to pass hastily by the works of many gifted mon, because, 
however pure their feeling, or original their conceptions, they wore 
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wanting in those faenlties of Uhe hand and mind whieh ensure 

perfoel fidelity fo nature: ik will be only herengter, when we a 

Wb Tiberly lo duke fill coguizance of the thought, however frebly uu” 

ay he ofothed in Tinguage, diet wo shall be able to do real 

jistion to the disciples cither of modern or of oneient art. 

Bul us tiv ax wo have gone al presen, and with respeet only § 6. General 
to the aefericd tenth, which is all that we have been able to ferclon fan a nt 
jnvestipate, the conclusion to which we must be led is as clear as tieotlons Invas- 
ik ia inevitable; that modern artists, as a body, are far move just 
wud foil in their views of material things Unan my  lpndscape 
yuinters whose works are oxtant—but that J, M. W. ‘Luror is the 4 
only mn who tas ever given an enile Uunseript of the whole 
system of naluwe, and ig, in this point of view, the auly perfect 
Iandsenpo painter whom tho world has over seen. 

Nor are wo disposed to recede from our assertion made in See. § 7. Truth, 0 
1, Cho ($10, thet this material tenth is indeed a perfeet test of qunadai ot ult 
the relutive rank of painters, though it does not in itself constitute 
Hut umk., We shall he able to prove thet truth and beauty, 
knowledge id inugination, invariably are associated in urls and 
wo shall be able do show that nob only in Guth to untae, but 

all other points, ‘urner is the groatesl landseapo painter who 
Tins ever lived. But his auperiority is, in matters of fecling, ono of 
kind, nob of degree, Suporiority of degree implirs a superseding of 
others, superiority of kind only sustwning a more iiaporlnl, but 
nob more necessary, part Chan others, If drudk were all that wo 
requited from art, all ofher painters night cast aside their brushes 
in despair, for all Cutt they have done he hws done iow {ally and 
avenmately; bub when we pars to the highor requirements of art, 
beauty and character, their contributions ave all equully necessary 
and desituble, becouse dillevont, and however ihiferior iy position of 
wink, ave till perfeel of Uhetr kind; their inferiority is only that 
of the lark to tho aightingale, or of the violet to the oxo. 

Such then is tho snk ond sluuing “of our modern artists. We § 8 Modoen 
have, living with us, end pointing for us, the greatest painter of Cheah 
ade times & mm with whose sapromucy of power uo intellect of pule-taet 
past apes can he pul. in comparison for a moment Teh us next 
inquire what is le rank of owt critics, Public taste, 1 beligve, 
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as far as it is the encourager and suppoter of mt, jes been the 
samo in all nges,—a filful and vacilaling current of vagne tn 
* prossidn, perpetually able to chimge, anbject to eplemie dpsivcs, 
amd agitaled by infections passion, the slave of fasluon, and the 
fool of fauoy, but yet always disunguishg, with singular elo 
sightedness, betweon that which is best and that which is worst 
of the paticular class of food which its morbid appetite may cull 
for; nover failing to distinguish that which is pioduecd by intellect, 
from that which is not, though it may be intellect degraded by 
§ 9. Yet asso- iniuistermg to its misgmded will. Public taste may thus degiade a 
ees race of mon capable of the highest cflorts in art into the portrail 
of judgment. painters of ephemeral fashiofis, but it will ycl not fail of disuovermg 
who, among these poitralt painters, is the man of most mnind, Ib 
will sepmate tho man who would have become Buonmoti fom the 
man who would have become Bandinelli, though it will enmploy both 
in painting curls, and feathers, and bracelets, Ilenco, generally 
speaking, thero is no comparative injustico donc, no false elevation 
of the fool above the man of mind, provided ouly that the men 
of mind will condescend to supply the pavticudar article which the 
public chooses to want. Of couse a thousand modifying cirerm- 
stances intorfero with the setion of Ue general rule, bul, taking 
one case with another, wo shall sery constently Jind the priee which 
the picture commands in the marke a pretty fair stundmd of the 
gs of qytist’s rank of intellect. ‘The press, therefore, and all who pretend 
: to lead the publto taste, have not so much to direct the multitude 
whom 10 go to, os whal to ask for. ‘Their business 1s nat to tell 
us which is our best painter, but to tell us whether we are making 
our best painter do his Lest. 
gu. peor Now nono are capable of doing this, vel those whose principles 
for cischagmg Of judgment arc based both on thorongl pravfica? knowledge of ” 
. art, and on broad general views of what is tue mut right, withont 
reference to what has been done at one time or anofha, ov in one 
school or another. Nothing can be more porilotis to the cause of 
art, than the constant ringing m our painters’ ears of the names of 
great: predecessors, as their examples or masters, T had rather hear 
a great poot, entirely oviginal in his fecling and aim, rebuked or 
maligned for not being like Wordsworth or Coleridge, thun a great 
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Jountey enheised for nob pulling ug im mind of Clande or Poussin. 

But such references to former execllence are dhe only veluge and « 
resource af persis oudenvonting to be cities without being artists, 

They exnaol tell yon whether a thing is right ov nob; but they 

cut tell you whethor it is like something els or nol. Aud Ute § 12 iene 
whole tone of modern eriticism-- as furans il is worthy of being moda ones. 

culled criticism —-sulliciently shows il to proceed entirdly from 

pecsons altogether unversed in practice, and ignorant of truth, but 

possesding just onough af feeling to enjoy the solomnily of ancient 

art, who, not distinguishing thet which is really exalted and valuable 

in the moder school, nor having any just idea of the real ends 

or tapulalilies of Jundseape art, conside? nothing right which is not 

baved on the conventional principles of the ancients, and nothmg 

true which lus move of nature in it than of Claude. Bub it is § 138. And 

slumye flab while the noble and mequalled works of modem Jand- Paha 

seapo painters ave thus meligned and misunderstood, our historical 

puditers ~-such 03 wo have ~~ are permilled to pander move fatally 

overy year (o tho vicious Muglish taste, which can enjoy nothng 

Int what is thealricnl, ontirely unchastised, nay, encomnged ond 

Junded by tho yery men who endeavour to hampor otw great land 

xenpo palaters with rules derived from conseovated blinders. ‘The 

vory evilie who has jusb passed ane of the noblest works of Crencr 
-thil ix to say, a mmateipieco of art, ta which ‘Lime can show no 

purallel—- with ow ribald jest, will yeb sled gaping in admiration 

hefora tha nest piece of dimmatic glitter and grimace, suggested hy 

tho sovicly, und adorned with the appurtenances of the gicon room, 

which he finds hong low upon the wall aa a Inilliont cxample of 

the ideal of Mnglish art. LC is natinal enongh mdeed, that the 

portons who we disgusted by what is pure nnd noble, should Me 

delighted with what is vicious and degrnided; but jt is singular 

that those who aro constantly talking of Claude ond Poussin, should 

never oven prelnd to o thought of Ralluclle. ‘We could excuse 

thom for uol comprehending ‘Luner, if they ouly would apply the 

sume entanrd-dried criticisms whers they might be applied with 

tinth, and productive of Lonwfils but wo endpre not tho paltry com- 

pound of ignorance, false taste, aud pretension, whieh assumes the 

dignity of clusieal feoling, that it may be able lo abuse whalever , 
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is above the level of ils understanding, but bursis inlo genuine 
«plane with all that is movetrivions, if sufficiently adwpted to the 
S calibre of its comprehension, 
§ 1. Wow the To notice such criticisms, however, is giving them fu more 
Feally since importance than thoy deserve, ‘They can lead nono aslray bub 
Shoeunae af art. those whose opinions are absolutcly valueless, and we did not boyin 
this chapter with any intent of wasting ow time an these small 
+ oritics, but in the hope of pointing out to ihe periodical press whab 
kind of criticism is now mosb required by ot school of landscape 
art, and how it may be in their power, if they will, “to regulate” 
its impulses, withont checking its onergies, aml really to advance 
both the cause of the artist,and the iaste of the public. 

1, Mabid One of the most morbid symploms of the genewl taste of the 
fondness at the * ny 
present day for present day, is a too great fondness for unfinished works. Brillianey 
a and rapidity of execution are everywhere sought os the highest 

good, and so that a picture be cleverly hondlod as far as i is 

carried, little zegard is paid to its imperfection as a whole, Ilence 

sone artists are permitted, and others compelled, to conflne them- 

selves to a manner of working allogother destructive of their powers, 

and, io tax their energics, nob 10 concentrate the greatest qunntity of 

thought on the leust possible space of canvass, bub to produce the 

greatest quantity of gliler and clap-vap in the shorlest, possible 

time. To the idler and tho trickster in arl, no system cau be, moro 
advantugoous; but to the man who is really desirous of doing some- 

thing worth having lived for —{o a mon of industry, cmorgy, or 

feeling, we believe it to be “the causo of the mosh hitler dis- 
comagement. Jf ever, working upon a favourile subject or a 

beloved iden, he is induood 10 fax his powers to the nlmost, anil 

f® spend as much timo upon his picture as he fecls necessary for 

its perfection, lo will nol be able to get so ligh a price for tho 

yesult, perhaps, of a twelvemonth’s thought, os he might have ob- 

tained for half-a-dozen sketches with a forenoon’s work in each, md 

he is compelled cither to fall back upon mechanism, or to starve. 

ER Ae Now the press should .espccially endeavour to convince the public 
fiaud thet. that by this purchase gf imperfect plotures they not only prevent all 
salves 3 «  Mogross and developement of high talent, and sel tricksters anil 
mechanics on a level with mon of mind, but defraud and injure 
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themselves, For there is no doubt whatever, thut, estimated merely 

hy tho quantity of pleasure it is capable of conveying, a well-, 
Smished picinro is worth {0 its possessor halfa-lozon neomplate 

ones; aul thal a perfect drawing is, simply as a sourco of delight, 

batter worth a hundyed guineas thon a drowing half as finished is 

woulh (hinly, On the otho apd, the body of our attisls should be § And ie 
kept in mind, thet by indulging the public with xapid and uncon- which, ast 
sideved work, they aro not only depriving thomselves of the benefit 24%, ther 
which cach pictwwo ought to render ta them, as a piece of practice 

aud study, but they we destroying the refinement of goncral taste, 

and rendering ib impossible for themselves ever to find a markeb 

for moro careful works, supposing that they wore inclined to oxeottte 

them. Nor need any single artist bo afmidl of setting tho oxumple, 

and producing laboured works, at advanced prices, among the 

cheap, quick drawings of tho day. The public will soon find tho 

value of the complete work, and will bo more ready to give a large 

sum for that which is incxhowslible, than o quota of it for that 

whtich they aro weuried of in a inonth, The artis) who never lets 

the pricc command the picture, will soon find tho pieture command 

the price, Aud it onght lo be a rulo with every puintor mover § 18, Nevessity 
{o lob a pictnee Ieave his easel while it ix yol cupuble of improvo- OF finishing 
ment, ov of hoviug more thought put into it, The genorl effect poleetly. 
is often perfeot and pleasing, aud nob lo be improved upon, whon 

tho details and facts aro altogether imperfect md unsatisfactory. ‘ 
may be dieuli—perhaps the mosb dificult task of arl—to complete 

these details, aud not to Inet the” general effect; bat muntil the 

artist can do this, his art is imperfeeb and his picture uutinished, 

‘That only is x complete pictnre which jus both the general wholeness 

and offeat of nature, and the inexhaustible perfection of nature’s 

details, And ii is only in tho efor, to unite these {hat a pnintor 

seally improves. By wiming only at dotails, ho becomes s mechanic ; 

by aiming only at generals, he becomes a trickstor: his fall in both 

cnges iy sure, ‘Cwo questions the urtist has, theroforo, always to ask 
himself,—{rst, “Ta my whelo right?” - Secondly, “Can my details 

he added to? Ls thero a single spree in the picture where I cun 

erowd in another thought? Is there a ewvo in it which T ean 
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there a singlo spot which the eyo, by any peering or prying, em 
efsihion or exhaust? Tf so, my picture is imperfect; and if, in 
modulating the line or filling the vacmey, T hurt tho general cifvct, 
my art is imperfect.” 
$19. ske%ehes But, on the other hand, though incomplete pickures onght neither 
pare to be produced nor purchased, carefyy and vent stefehes oughb to he 
valued much more highly than they aro. Studies in chalk, of land- 
seape, should form a part of cvory lixhibition, ad a room should 
be allotted to drawings and designs of figures in the Academy. 
We should be heartily glad to seo the room which is now devotcil 
to bad drawings of incorporcal and imaginary architeeture—of things 
which never were, and whictf, thank JLeaven! never wall be—ocet- 
pied instead, by careful studies for historicul pictures ; not blots of 
. chiaroscuro, but delicate outlines with the pon or erayon. 
$20, Bnilliancy Trom young artists, in landscape, nothing ought to be tolerated 
ot cecution or but simple dowa Jide imitation of nature—Nhey have no business to 
tention Pot (0 ape the execution of masters, —~to utter woak and disjointed repo- 
young aitists. titions of other men’s words, and mimick the gestures of the 
preacher, without wnderstanding his meaning or sharing in his 
emotions, We do not want they edo ideas of composition, their 
unformed conceptions of the Beantiful, their unsystematized esperi- 
ments upon tho Sublime. We scorn their velocity ; for ib is without 
direction: wo veject their decision ; for ib ig without grounds: we 
conteram their composition; for it is wilhont materials: wo yopro- 
bate their choice ; for it is without compwison.—'Their duty is 
neither to choose, nor compose, nor imagine, uor exporineutalize ; 
but to be humble and carncst in following tho sleps of Nature, and 
tracing the finger of God. Nothing is so bad a symptom, in the 
work of young artists, as too much dexterity of handling; for it is 
a sign that they are satisfied with their work, and have tried to do 
52 7 me ae nothing more than they wero able to do. Their work should bo 
uuleges of all full of failures ; for these are the signs of efforts, They should keep 
einen, 7 to quiet coloms—greys and browns; and, making the ‘emly works 
of Turner thoir cxample, as his latest are to be their object of 
emulation, sltould go ta Natuwe in all singleness of heart; md walk 
with her laboriously and fiustingly, having no other thoughts but 
how,best fo penetrate her meaning, aud remember her instruction, 
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rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, mud scorning nothing ; believing? 
ull things to be right wut good, and. rejoicing elways in the (rth, 
Then, whon their memories are stored, and their imaginations ‘fod, 
wit their Tals firm, let then teke up Ue scarlet and the gold” 
pive Che reing to (eit fancy, aud show us what (heir heads ave 
made of, We vill follow them, wherever they choose to lead; we 
Will chech at nothing ; they are Uson ou masters, wd are fl to be 
so. ‘Chey have placed themselves above our criticism, and we will 
listen fo their words in all faith and Inumility; but nob wiless thoy 
themselves have before bowed, in dhe same. submission, to a higher 
Authovily aud Master. s 

Amoug our prealor artists, the clef want, at the present day, § 22. Necessity 
is Uinb of solemnity amd deftuite purpose, We Ive too much unter ral 
pioture-mamihietaring, too much making mp of Tay figures with 2» af ame ante 
corlnin quantily of folinge, and a certian quimtily of shy, and a 
corluin quantity of wutery-—a little bit of all that is. pretty, a Title 
gun, mid wv lilfle shade an lonch of pmk, md a touch of bhw,—a 
He sentiment, adv liltle sublimty, and a hile Inonoeur, and a 
little untiquarianism,--all very uently associnted in a very charming 
ppietura, but not working logothor for a dufinite end, Or if the aim 
bo higher, as wes the cuse wilh Barrelt and Varley, wo are gene- 
milly pub off with stile repetitions of eternal composition; & great 
trea, amd some gouty, and a bridge and a Jake, and the Memple ab 
Nivoli, &e. Now wo shoull like to see our artists working out, 
wilh all exertion of their concentratgd powers, such marked pieces 
of landseupe charactor as might bear upon them the impression of 
solu, eunest, and pervading Chonght, definitely directed, und vided 
hy every necessary of dotuil, colour and idealized form, whieh the 
disciplined fooling, uecumulated knowledge, and unspared labour of 
the pointer could supply. UC heye alluded, in the sean prefier, 
to the defieiemey of our modern artists in those greab ponits of 
carnestness nnd corpleteness; and T revert to il, in conclusion, as 
thoir paamoiit finling, md one fatal in many ways lo the intewests 
of art. Ome landscapes ace all descriptive, not reflective; agreeable 
nd conversalionnl, but uot impressive uor diductie, ‘Pity have no 
better foundation thie 
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. 
That vivacious versatility, 
Which mony people take for want of heart. 
They errs ’tis merely what is called “ mobility ;”” 
A thing of temperament, and nod of art, 
Though seeming sv, from its supposed facility, 


‘ . . ‘ NR, ie 
This makes your actors, ardis/s, and romancers; 
Little that’s great—but much of what is clover, 


Only it is to be observed that— in painters—this vivacily is we 

always versatile, It is to be wished that it were, but it is no suel 

easy matter to be versatile in painting, Shallowness of though 

ensures not its variety, nor rapidity of production its originality 

Whatever may be the case in Tlerature, facility is in arb incon 

sistent with invention. ‘The artis who covers most canvass alway: 

shows, even in the sum of his works, the loast expenditure o 

thonght.! I have never seen more than four works of John Lewis 

on the walls of the Water-colour Exhibition; T have counted fort 

a from other hends; but have found in the end that the forly wor 

a multiplication of one, and the four a concentration of forly, Anc 

therefore I would earnestly plead with «ll our artists, that they 

should make it a law sever to repeat themsclyes ; for he who never 

repeats himself will not produce on inordinate mumbor of pictures, 

and he who limits himself in number gives himself at least the 

opportunity of completion. Besides, all repetition is degradation of 

the arb; it reduces it from headwork to handwork; and inuticates 

something like a persuasion on the part of the artist that nature 

is exhaustible or arl perfectible; perhaps, even, by him exhausted 

and perfected. All copyists are contemptible, but the copyist of 
himself the most so, for he has the worst original. ‘ 

§ 28 What Let then every picture be painted with earnest imlontion of im- 

dances pressing on the spectator some elevated emotion, and oxhibiling to 

him some que particular, but exalted, beauty. ‘Leb a real subject 

be carefully selected, in itself suggestive of, and yoplete with, this 

feeling and beauty; let an effect of light and colour be taken 


1 OF comse this assertion does not refer to the differences in mode of excoution, 
which enable one puinter to work faster or slower than another, but only to the 
exertion of nfind, commonly manifested by the aitist, according as he is sping or 
prodigal of production. 
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whieh may harmonize with both; md a sky, not invented, but 
vecollecied, (in fact, all so-called invention is in londseape nothing , 
more than appropriate recollcation—good in proportion as it is dis. 
linet). Thon Jeé the detaila of tho foreground be sepurately studied, 


, especially those plus ‘which appear pevuliar to tho placa: if my 


ono, however unimportant, occurs there, which occurs not elsewhere, 

it should ocenpy 2 prominent position; for the other detuils, the 

highest examples of the ideal forms! or characters which he requires 

wo to he selected by the arlish from his former studies, or fresh 

sludics made exprossly for the purposo, leaving: as little as possible 

~—nothing, in fact, beyond their comcetion and arangement — lo 
» 


14 Talk of improving nature when it de natiwo—Nonsense’—2, V. Rippinyille, 
J} have not yet spoken of tho differonce—oven in what we commonly call Natuice—- 
between imperfect and ideal form: tho study of this diffioult question mast, of course, 
he deferred until wo lave oxamined the nature of our impressions of beauty; but 
it may not be out of place hero to hfht at the want of caro in many of our 
artista to distinguish between the veal work of nature and tho diseased results of 
man’s interference with lev. Many of the works of our greatest artista have for 
their sudjcots nothing but hacked and hewn remnunts of farm-yard vegetation, branded 
root and ranch, from thot birth, by dia prong and the praning-haok; ang the 
feolings onco accnstomed (0 take pleasure in euch abortiony, can securely beconw 
poreoptive of forma traly ideal, 1 have just anid (page 427) thot young painters. 
should go ,to watave trustingly,—rajuating nothing, and solecting nothing: so they 
should; but they must ba careful that it ie nature to whom they go~—nalure in hor 
Hberty not ay sorvant«of-allework i the hands of the agriculturist, nor stitfoned 
into court-dreys by the landscapo gardener, It rust bo the pure, wild volition and 
enorgy of Uo ercation which they follow—nol subdued to the farrow, and cicatrived 
to tho pollard—not persuaded into promicties, nor pampered into diseases, “Let thom 
work by tho torrent side, and in the forestsshadows; not by pwiling brooke and} 
under  donaila shades,’ Tt is imporsible to ontor hare into discussion of what man 
un or cnimot do, by assisting natural operations : it is an intricate question : nor can T, 
without anticipating what T shall have horeafter to advance, shaw how or why it 
Happens ting the vaee-horse is nod the artist’s ideal of a hmae, nog a yaize tulip his ideal 
of a flowor; but so it ix, As fur ay the painter is concerned, mm. aever louches 
natura but to spoil;—he operates on her as a barker would on thy Apollo; and if 
he sometimes increases some puticnlar power or excellener,---strength ov agility in 
the animal--tallnesa, or tfalness, or solidity in the tren, — ho invariably loses 
that dalance of yuo qualities which is tha chief ayn of perfeet speeifie form 5 abovo 
all, he destroys the appearance of free volition and feleeity, whieh, as 1 shall show 
herenttar, 14 ong of the essentin! characters of myanic beauty, Until, however, I 
can ontar into the thseussion of the nature of beauty, the only advice T can sally 
ive tho yonng painter, 13 fo keep clear of clover flelde and parks, nd to hold to 
the unpenetiated forewt and the unfimowed bill ‘Chere ho will find that every 
vnflucnee is noble, even when de stiuetivethut derny ityelt is beautiful,—and that, ? 
whe elubunate and Jovely compoyition of all things, if ub tust sight it seers log 4 
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‘mere imagination. Finally, when his pictavo is thus porteatly realized 

in all its parts, let him dash as much of it ont us ho likes; throw, 
if he will, mist around it—darkness—or dazzling aul confused light 
—whatevor, in fact, impetuous fecling or vigorots imagination any 
dietate or desire; the forms, once so laboriously yealizl, will come 
out whenever they do occur with @ startling and impressive truth 
which the uncertainty in which they ure veiled will enhance rather 
than diminish; and the imagination, shenglhencd by disvipline and 
fed with truth, will achieve tho ulmost of erention that is possible 
to finite mind. 

The ortist who thus works will soon find that he caunol repeat 
himself if ho would; that “new ficlds of exertion, now subjects of 
contemplation open to him in nature day by day, and unl, while 
others lament tho weakness of their invention, Ze has nothing to 
Jamont but the shortnoss of life, 

§ 2, Duty And now but one word more, respecting the great artis whose 
un eee to Works have formed the chief subject of this treatise, All the greatest 
fs walks of qualities of those works—all that is mental in them, has not yet 
beey so much as touched upon. None bit their lightest and lenst 
essential excellences have heen proved, and, therefore, tho outhusiasm 
with which & speak of them imist uecessarily appem overcharged wud 
absurd. lt might, perlaps, have been more prudent to hve wilh. 
held the full oxpression of it ti L had shown the full grounds for 
it; but once written, sneh expression anus temein fll Lb have 
justified it, And, indeed, L think there is enongh, even in the 
foregoing pages, to show that these works are, ay fur as concerns 


‘ 


studied than tho works of men, the oppemanes of Ait is only mrovented by Ue 
presence of Power, 
Matere never did betray 

Pha heart that loved her: 'tis her ynavilege, 
Though all the yeus of Uns ae te lead 
From joy to yoy; for she cause ink tu 
‘The mind that m sum us, 40 npiexs 
With qeietness and hrauty, aud go teed 
Wth lofly thonghts, that neither evil ton sues, 
Rech yudgmenty, nov the sueea of scl} ana 
e Shall eer prevail against op, ot dist 

Ove cherful faith, that all wach we heholt 

fo full of Dleesgh. 


2 


Worswortn. 
o 
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the ordinary erilies of the press, above all mnimadversion, and aboys 
all perise 5 end thal, by the public, they are not to be veecived ag 
, ‘ \ ® @e 
in amy way subjects or matters of opivion, but of faith, We wo 
uot to approach them to be pleased, but to be taught; uot to form 
a judgment, but to veeeive a lesson. Our poriadieal writers, Uhere- 
fore, anuy save themselves tho trouble cither of blaming or praising: 
their duty is not fo pronounce opinions upon the work of a man 
who has walked wilh nudure threeseore yeas ; but to impress upon 
the public the respect with which they are to be received, and to 
make request 1o him, on the part of the people of Mnglend, thet. 
ho would now touch no wiiniportant work—that ho would not spend 
fimo on slight oy sual piclures, but fivo to the nation a sorics of 
gral, consistent, systematic, and completed poems. Wo desire that 
he should follow out his own thoughts and intents of heart, without 
reference to any Iman authority. But we request, in all humility, 
thal ihose thoughts may be seriously and loflily given; wd that 
the whole power of his unequalled intellect may be exorted in the 
production of guch works as may romain for over for the teaching 
of tho nations, Ln all that he says, wo believe; in all that he 
docs, wo tnst.2 Tt is therefore that we pray him to uller nothing 
lightly—-to de nothing regardlessly, IIo stands upon an eminenco, 
from which he Jooks back over the universe of Cod, and forward 


At haa Leon hintet, in some of tho reviews of tho Second Volume of this work, 
that (he writer’s respeot for ‘furnor has diminished since the above passage was 
written, 1a would, indeed, havo buen deserving of little attention if, with the 
holducss manifested on the preceding pages, ‘ho had advanced opinions bused on so 
hallow foundation ag that the comse of Uneo years could effect modifleation on 
(hom, IIe was justified, hy the sudden accession of power which the great mtist 
oahibited at the period when this volume was firal published, aa well as by the low 
standard of the eritictim to which he was subjected, in claiming, with respect to 
Is then works, a aubmission of judgment, greater indecd than may generally be 
aecovded to even tie highest human intellect, yet nol greater than auch a master 
might legitinuitcly alnim from auch cities; und the catao of tho paculiar form ot 
advoenay into which the preceding chapters necessarily fell, has bean already stated 
more thin onea, In the following acotions it became necessary, as they treated w 
subject of Intiicate rotations, and peculiar diMoutty, to obtain a more general view 
of the scopo and poration of at, and to avoid all conclusions in any wise referable 
{o the sludy of partiowlar pamters, ‘Cho reader wil) therefore find, not that lower 
rank fy attiibuted to Vurter, but chat ho ds now compared with thd greatest mon, 
hol veeupes his tue position among thy most noble of all time. 


422° CONCLUSION. [paw i. 
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ower tho generations of men, Leb every work of his hend bo u 
hislory of the one, and a Iesson to the othor, lel cach exertion 
“of his mighty mind be both hymn and prophecy,—adoralion to (he 
Deity,—zevelation to mankind, 
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